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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*,* We request our numerous contributors to observe, that their several articles 
should be forwarded to our publishers on or before the 10th of the month preceding 
that in which they are intended to appear. 


We regret that we cannot avail ourselves of the paper by Theta. A reference to 
the article which appeared in our last number, upon a similar subject, must convince 
him that we could not consistently adopt his ingenious and amusing theories. We shall 
be happy to hear from a writer so able upon any topic not at variance with our recorded 
opinions. 


We would beg to remind the Hymettian swarm, who have thought proper to distil 
their mellifluous anthologies in our “* Lion’s mouth,” of the horror with which the Sati- 
rist of Aquinum speaks of listening to poetical rhapsodies in the month of August, 
and to assure them that, from experience, we would shrink with no less sensitiveness 
from reading any such in the month of June. We regret that we cannot prescribe for 
this apparently popular mania some effectual preventive ; we would suggest, however, 
to those aspiring lyrists, the propriety of contrasting a random page of Southey, Scott, 
or Byron, with the modicum of their own inspiration; should their effusions escape an 
immediate consignment to “ Venus’ Lord,” and should we continue to be distracted by 
these “ paper pellets of the brain,”—why we must only submit with a good grace, and 
perform our usual funeral service, a “ donner and blitzen,” with a tear or two of laugh- 
ter, over the lifeless relics which we consign to the sepulchre of our editorial Basket. 


To our prose Contributors, who constitute a considerable and respectable class, com- 
prising,-as far as we are competent to decide, no ordinary share of female ability, we 
would with deference observe, that. although a “* Heart” may appear to be “ Broken,” 
ora “Suicide” to be committed, or a “ Journal of a Cwlebs” to be wound up by 
*« Misery and Matrimoxy” in very good detail upon some sheets of Bath post, yet it 
requires somewhat better colouring and a more extended canvass to make such inte- 
resting portraitures of ‘* Real Life” available for the purposes of our Magazine. The 
public, .as well as ourselves, have ‘ supped full of horrors,” and have lost their appe- 
tite for details as dull, however true, as the “ Life of a Village Schoolmaster,” or the 
«“ Sorrows of a Governess,” as well as for the more extravagant fictions of «« A Second 
Munchausen.” “ The Hermit of the Alps,” or “ The Assassin of Savoy.” How- 
ever enterprise ought not to be discouraged, and we recommend to the Authors of the 
above-named articles to “ lay on” with all the energy of Macduff, solacing themselves 
with this, that scarcely one, if any, of the best standard writers of modern times is 
beyond the application of 

«* Multa tulit fecitque puer, sudavit et alsit.” 


The « Lines upon Skiddaw,” with a “ Domestic Sketch at the Cumberland Lakes,” 


great as our admiration and veneration are for the “ Numen Aqum,” we cannot pos- 
sibly insert. They are full of good feeling and truth, we doubt not; but we have, in 
limine, an instinctive dread of “ Domestic Poems” since the shattering of our bilious 
and risible system by the attempted perusal of «« Theodric the Goth,” or the Last of the 
Goths, we forget which, but we hope the latter: next it would be as little creditable 
to our taste, as gratifying to the feelings of the illustrious object of K. L.’s eulogy, 
should it be conveyed in verses, which however well intentioned, are extremely indif- 
ferent. We wish the fair writer all the desirable improvements in her rhymes. We 
cannot point out a more noble subject. 


The papers signed Q.—F.—. R. M. will not suit us. 


A communication for Advena, requiring attention at his earliest convenience, lies at 
our Publisher's. 
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The French Revolution! Awful 
vortex of human passions! mighty in 
their rise, terrific in their course, des- 
tructive in their termination! What 
Niagara is to ordinary cataracts, the 
French Revolution is to all the other 
revolutions that have ever taken place 
in the world. It constitutes an era in 
humanity. As the atrocities of the 
Ceesars were destined to exemplify the 
evils resulting from the supreme power 
of an irresponsible individual, so the 
horrors of revolutionary power seem 
destined to afford an equally impres- 
sive lesson of the miseries which must 
be the consequences of the tyranny of 
the mob. e one preceded a long 
period during which the government 
of nations was in the hands of kings, 
and could not have failed to impress 
with a salutary caution the minds of 
those upon whose councils and whose 
conduct depended the happiness of 
millions of their species. ‘Those who 
were not to be moved by the dictates 
of humanity, and in whose minds no 
sentiment could be awakened respon- 
sive to the claims of natural justice, 
yet shuddered at the anticipated infamy 
which must have been the consequence 
of any such wanton indulgence of 
their tyrannical humours as might have 
suggested a resemblance to Caligula 
or Nero ;—and the very fact that such 
monsters once lived, and that an his- 
torian arose by whom their miscreancy 
has been immortalized, may be one, 
and not the least influential, of the 
causes that have rendered them almost 
as soli as they are execrable. We 
are fated to live in times in which a 
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different spirit prevails, and when the 
ascendancy of popular principles, as 
they are called, threatens the world 
with evils only less deplorable than 
those resulting from the abuses of so- 
vereign authority, because they must 
more speedily work their own remedy. 
A despotism may endure for ages, 
without any essential variation in its 
character ; but of a pure democracy, it 
may be said, that “ it never continueth 
in one stay :"—and, therefore, the mi- 
series, resulting from the gusts and the 
whirlwinds of popular passion or pre- 
judice, must be comparatively short- 
lived and undurable. It may be added 
that, as they much more frequently pro- 
ceed from error of judgment, dan 
from deliberate malignity, so they ma: 

be remedied by enlightening the public 
mind. Popular assemblies always pay 
this homage to truth and to virtue, that 
they never, openly and professedly, act 
in direct opposition to their dictates, 
They always pretend the sanction of 
these august and venerable authorities, 
even when their conduct obviously 
implies a contempt for them. When 
the republican party in England made 
war upon the unhappy Charles the 
First, they said, that they took up arms 
in defence of the King! When the 
Irish Parliament robbed the clergy of 
the tithe of agistment, they said, that 
they did so for the good of the church! 
And the measure now in progress for 
the destruction of the church, which 
gives its peculiar character to this first 
session of the reformed parliament, is 
said, to be undertaken out of pure love 
to the established religion! This may 
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* A History of Europe during the French Revolution, from the Assembly of the 


Notables in 1789, to the establishment of the Directory in 1795. 
2 Vols. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1833, 
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be called hypocrisy ;—and it is hypo- 
crisy ; but it indicates the presence of 
a feeling which, if rightly acted upon, 
may yet lead to a re-action such as 
would go far towards compensating so- 
ciety for the ruin caused by popular 
phrenzy. Nor should any opportunity 
be omitted of emblazoning, as it were, 
for popular inspection, the records of 
those crimes and follies which bad 
their source in the perverted state of 
the public mind ; that all who are cal- 
led upon to take a part in public affairs 
may learn to distinguish between li- 
cense and liberty ; and that tyranny of 
every denomination may experience its 
appropriate reward. 

But there is’ this distinction to be 
noted between what we trust may be 
called by-gone, and what we fear must 
be called coming tyranny, that, in the 
former case, the individual despot might 
be acted upon by motives, and actu- 
ated by principles, to which the many- 
headed onster must ever be a 
stranger. He was, although a de- 

raved, yet a consciously responsible 
foe being, whose heart could some- 
times be touched by human regards, 
and who, if he was careless of the dis- 
tinction between right and wrong, was 
yet not altogether insensible to the dif- 
ference between fame and er 
The lessons of history were, therefore, 
not lost upon him, nor were its admo- 
nitions always disregarded. But, in 
the latter case, where the tyranny con- 
sists in the ascendency of evil passions, 
or even of pood passions, under the 
direction of ignorance or delusion, 
which cohere but for one object, and 
are not impersonated in any visible re- 
presentative of humanity, on can 
never produce the same direct effect in 
mitigating its ferocity, and controuling 
its capricious violence ; and the most 
that can be hoped for from the strong- 
est representation that may be made 
of the evils attending the domination 
of the mob, is, that individuals will be 
detached from the tyrannizing popu- 
lace, and a party gradually raised up 
by which its “movements” may be re- 
sisted. 

We have been led into these re- 
marks by the appearance of Mr. Alison’s 
History of the French Revolution ; a 
work of very considerable research 
and labour, and written in a style and 
spirit which renders it no mean acces- 
sion to our historical literature, Our 
readers will suppose it scarcely possi- 


ble to produce any thing upon that 
subject which haa not been fore- 
stalled. The history of an event 
which excited the attention of the 
civilized world, and continued to 
engage that attention more or less 
for a period of thirty years, must, they 
will naturally imagine, be little more 
than a collection of the* facts and 
the observations, with which the public 
have been long since familiar. But 
such is not the case. The event was 
too astounding to be a fit subject of co- 
temporary history. Those who are 
nearest the volcano when an eruption 
takes place, are not circumstanced most 
favourably for giving an accurate ac- 
count of that terrific phenomenon.— 
The man who is placed in security and 
at a distance, as he must be a more 
competent observer, so he may be a 
more faithful describer of the effects 
and the progress of a conflagration, 
which he can contemplate without any 
feeling of personal danger. It is just 
80 with the historian of the French re- 
volution. While a year has not elapsed 
since that event, which has not added 
to the stores of knowledge which con- 
stitute the materials of history, the 
time has only just arrived when they 
may be made truly available for those 
important purposes which should con- 
stitute the end and aim of historical 
narration ; and we do Mr. Alison no 
more than justice in stating, that his 
narrative is not only succinctly and 
even elegantly written, but that he has 
evinced, in its compilation, a degree of 
candour, diligence, and ability, which 
renders his work as valuable as its sub- 
ject is important. 

The time is gone by, we trust for 
ever, when the French revolution might 
be regarded merely as the armoury of 
faction, and only appealed to as it 
might serve the cause of tyrants against 


. Subjects, or of subjects against tyrants. 


Its horrors were equally employed to 
aid the cause of oppression or of re- 
volt ; and while sovereigns sought to 
guarantee their powers by pointing to 
the dreadful consequences which re- 
sulted from the madness of the people, 
the very same appeal was made by the 
leaders of the populace, who argued, 
and not without great appearance of 
reason, that such excesses never would 
have been committed if they had not 
been provoked by the abuses of power. 
Thus, the very event which would seem 
best calculated to correct the errors of 
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the two extreme parties who almost di- 
vided the world, was, during the fer- 
_ment which it occasioned, but the in- 
strument of keeping up the exaspera- 
tion which rendered them almost irre- 
concileable. Despots were provoked 
by it to exercise a sterner and a more 
vindictive despotism ; while those, who 
were actuated by the new-born love of 
liberty, felt themselves relieved from 
all the restraints of a principled obe- 
dience, and claimed a kind of licen- 
tious privilege to indulge in the per- 
petration of the most atrocious crimes, 
provided these crimes had any obvious 
tendency to subvert the authority of 
their rulers, This fatal abuse of one 
of the most impressive lessons of his- 
tory is, we trust, no longer possible.— 
Mr. Alison has traced the causes which 
led to the French Revolution with the 
hand of a master, and his work may be 
read with equal instruction both by 
subjectsand by kings. The latter may 
learn from it to avoid those errors in 
government which must, sooner or 
later, lead to disaffection and revolt ; 
and the former, to be on their guard 
against that spirit of theoretical im- 
proesmnent which, professing to. en- 
ighten, only intoxicates, and, aiming 
at reform, only accomplishes, destrue- 
tion. 

There was no topic by which the 
anarchists were enabled to produce a 
greater effect upon the minds of their 
hearers, than the evils of slavery, and 
its iniquity as an invasion of the rights 
of men. And yet, nothing is more 
certain than that, in its origin, slavery 
was rather to be considered a good 
than an evil ; that it proceeded more 
frequently from clemency than from 
cruelty ; and that, instead of usurping 
the privileges, it protected the weak- 
ness of prostrate and indigent, huma- 
nity. 


«« How just soever,” says Mr. Alison, 
“it may appear to us that the welfare 
and interests of the great body of the 
people should he protected from the ag- 
gression of the powerful, there is nothing 
more certain than that such is not the 
primitive or original state of society.— 
The varieties of human characters, the 
different degrees of intellectual or phy- 
sical strength with which men are en- 
dowed, the consequences of accident, 
misfortune, or crime, early introduce the 
distinction of ranks, and precipitate the 
lower orders into that state of depen- 
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dence on their superiors which is known 
by the name of slavery. This institu- 
tion, however odious its name has now 
justly become, is not an evil when it first 
arises ; it only becomes such by being 
continued in circumstances different from 
those in which it originated, and in times 
when the protection it affords the poor is 
no longer needed. The universality of 
slavery in the early ages of mankind, is 
a certain indication that it is unavoidable 
from the circumstances in which the hu- 
man species is every where placed in the 
first stages of society. Where capital is 
unknown, property insecure, and violence 
universal, there is no security for the 
lower classes but in the protection of 
their superiors, and the sole condition on 
which this can be obtained is slavery.— 
Property in the person and labour of the 
poor, is the only inducement which can 
be held out to the opulent to take them 
under their protection. Humanity, jus- 
tice, and policy, so powerful in civilized 
ages, are then unknown ; and the suffer- 
ings of the destitute are as much disre- 
ded as those of the lower animals.— 
f they belonged to no lord, they would 
speedily fall a prey to famine or violence. 
How miserable soever the condition of 
slaves. may be, they are incomparably 
better off than they would have been if 
they had incurred the destitution of free- 
dom.” 


The rapid increase of domestic 
slavery was one of the principal causes 
of the decline of the Roman Empire. 
It was thus totally unprepared for the 
vigorous assaults of the manly and ener- 
getic barbarians by whom it was over- 
run; and who lorded it over the Roman 
Provinces with a domination. as resist- 
less and supreme, as the Romans, in 
the height of their power, over the rest 
of the civilized world. “ Hence,” says 
Mr. Alison, *arosé a total separation 
of the higher and lower orders, and an 
entire change in the habits, occupations, 
and character of the different ranks of 
society. From the free conquerors of 
Roman provinces have sprung the noble 
and privileged classes of modern Eu- 
rope ; from their enslaved subjects, the 
numerous and degraded ranks of pea- 
sants. The equality and energy of 
pastoral life stamped a feeling of pride 
and independence upon the descend- 
ants of the conquerors, which in many 
countries is yet undiminished; the 
misery and degradation of the van- 
quished rivetted chains about their necks, 
which were hardly loosened for a 
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thousand years. In this original sepa- 
ration of the different ranks of society, 
consequent upon the invasion of the Franks 
into Gaul, is to be found the remote cause 
of the events which induced the Frencu 

EVOLUTION.” 

This invasion gave rise, in France, 
as well as i every other country, to the 
establishment of the feudal system; a 
system which recognised the many as 
born only for the service of the few ; 
and which, consequently, contemplated 
no provision for their progressive ame- 
lioration, But the conquerors, although 
careless of the condition of the con- 
quered, were not without a jealousy of 
each other; and to this jealousy may 
be ascribed the origin of parliaments. 
Hence the feudal system, in its nature 
so opposed to popular rights, may be 
said to have given rise to the represen- 
tative governments of modern Europe. 


“In every part of Europe, accord- 
ingly, where the Northern Conquerors 
established themselves, the rudiments of 
@ representative government are to be 
found. In all, the Barons settled the 
country, and the legislative authority 
was vested in assemblies of their repre- 
sentatives, who, under the name of 
Wittenegamots, Parliaments, States-Ge- 
néral, or Cortes, were brought together 
at stated periods to deliberate on the 
public concerns. So naturally did this 
institution spring from the habits and 
situations of the military settlers, and so 
little did its first founders anticipate the 
important consequences which have flowed 
from its adoption, that the right of send- 
ing representatives to parliament was ge- 
nerally considered not as a privilege but 
as a burden; and that share in the legis- 
lature which is now so much the object of 
contention and desire, was originall 
received as an oppressive duty, for whic 
those who exercised it were entitled to 
indemnification from their more fortunate 
brethren. ‘The Barons, however, were 
long animated by « strong feeling of inde- 
pendence, and in every part of Europe, 
at their first establishment, diffused the 
principle of resistance to arbitrary autho- 
rity. In Spain, accordingly, France, 
Germany, and Flanders, we find them 
manfully resisting the encroachments of 
the Sovereign, and in all, the same privi- 
leges of not being taxed without their 
consent, and of concurring in the acts of 
the legislature, early established.”* 
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The foundations of civil liberty were 
thus securely laid, although the agents 
were unconscious of the great boon 
which they were about to confer upon 
humanity; and, although, in the majo- 
rity of instances, they were indifferent 
about it themselves ; “the decline of 
virtue in the barbarous settlers was in 
most instances extremely rapid, and 
the succeeding race of invaders found 
the first set lost in sloth, or destroyed 
by luxury.” The private wars of the 
nobles contributed to keep their war- 
like spirit alive; but in Spain, in 
France, in Germany, and in England, 
feudal liberty was undermined by the 
change of manners, and the natural 
progress of opulence. It was, in fact, 
only calculated for the meridian of 
a barbarous age, and the gradually in- 
creasing expansive power of the unpri- 
vileged classes must sooner or later 
have shaken it to the ground. 

The influence of Christianity, the 
art of printing, the discovery of gun- 

owder, and increase of luxury, 
ave all, in their respective ways, had 
. tendency to a0 the condition of 
the great body of the le ; and, with 
eanaien a ane in their relation to 
the privileged classes was necessarily 
connected. 

Christianity must have powerfully 
contributed to abolish domestic slavery, 
as well as to infuse principles of mode- 
ration and virtue into rulers, and feel- 
ings and aspirations into subjects, which 
could only be gratified in a state of 
freedom. The art of printing gave 
diffusion and permanency to whatever 
was calculated to awaken or elevate the 
human mind. The discovery of gun- 
powder deprived the nobles of the pro- 
digiousadvantages which they possessed 
over their vassals in their superior ex- 
pertness in the military exercises which 
were per yoeey in use. And the intro- 
duction of artificial wants, which caused 
the nobleman to expend upon himself 
the wealth which used to be distributed 
amongst his retainers, gradually dis- 
solved the ties by which lord and vassal 
had been bound together, and the 
former sunk as the latter rose in the 
scale of influence and civilization. 


«“ From the revival of letters in the 
commencement of the sixteenth century, 


* Introduction to Alison’s Hist. French Rev., p. 47. 
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and the dawn of the reformation, these 
causes had been silently operating, and 
time, the greatest of all innovators, was 
gradually changing the face of the natural 
world. The stubborn valour of the re- 
formed religion had emancipated an indus- 
trious people from the yoke of Spain, 
and the stern fanaticism of the English 
ae had overthrown the power of the 

orman nobility. The extension of 
knowledge had shaken the foundation of 
arbi power, and public opinion mo- 
derated the force of despotic sway. The 
worst governed states in Europe were 
constitutional monarchies, compared with 
the dynasties of the East; and the op- 
pression even of Russian severity light in 
comparison of the cruelty of the Roman 
Emperors. But it was not till the com- 
mencement of the French Revolution 
that the extent of the changes which had 
occurred was perceived, and the weakness 
of the arms of despotism felt when 
brought in collision with the efforts of 
freedom. Standing armies had been con- 
sidered the most fatal discovery of Sove- 
reigns, and the history of former ages 
appealed to, as illustrating their tendency 
to establish despotic authority; but the 
changes of time were wresting from the 
hands of tyranny even their dreaded 
‘weapon, and, in the next convulsion, it 
destroyed the power which had created 
it. The sagacity of the French Monarchs 
had trained up those formidable bands as 
a counterpoise to the power of the aris- 
tocracy, and they had rendered the Crown 
independent of the controul of the feudal 
Barons; but a greater wisdom than that 
of Richelieu was preparing, in their 
power and discipline, the means of a total 
change of society. In vain the unfortu- 
nate Louis summoned his armies to the 
capital, and appealed to their chivalrous 
feelings against the violence of the people ; 
the spirit of democracy had penetrated 
even the ranks of the veteran soldiers, and, 
with the revolt of the guards, the Throne 
of the French Monarchy was destroyed.” 

Such were the pre-disposing causes 
which led to the French Revolution. 
Europe had been in preparation for it 
for more than a thousand years. The 
rise and the fall of the feudal system 
equally, in their turn, contributed to 
that state of things which rendered the 
lower orders impatient of oppression, 
and brought them, as it were within 
sight of the promised land of freedom. 

“The former history of the world,” 
observes Mr, Alison, “is chiefly occupied 
with the struggles of freedom against bon- 
dage; the efforts of laborious industry to 
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emancipate itself from the yoke of aris- 
tocratic power. Our sympathies are all 
with the oppressed, our fears lest the 
pristine servitude of the species should be 
re-established; but with the rise of the 
French Revolution a new set of perils 
have been developed, and the historian 
finds it his duty to keep chiefly in view 
the terrible evils of democratic oppression. 
The causes which have been mentioned, 
have at length given such an extraordi- 
nary and irresistible weight to the popu- 
lar party, that the danger now sets in 
from another quarter, and the tyranny 
which is to be apprehended is not that of 
the few over the many, but of the many 
over the few. The obvious risque now 
is, that the influence of knowledge, virtue, 
and worth, will be overwhelmed in the 
vehemence of popular ambition. ‘This 
evil is of a far more acute and terrible 
kind than the severity of regal, or the 
weight of aristocratic oppression. In a 
few years, when fully developed, it. des- 
troyed the whole frame of society, and 
extinguished the very elements of, free- 
dom, by annihilating the classes whose 
intermixture are essential to its existence. 
It is beneath this fiery torrent. that the 
civilized. world is now suffering; and all 
the efforts of philosophy are therefore 
required. to observe its course, and, miti- 
gate its devastation. Happy if the his- 
torian can find in the record of former 
suffering, aught to justify future hope, 
or in the errors of past experience the 
lessons of future wisdom.” 


The French Revolution has often 
been compared to ‘the English ‘Re- 
bellion of 1641 ; but they are related 
to each other much more by the con- 
nexion of contrast than of resemblance. 
In both, no doubt, there was a strug- 
gle between the King and the people, 
the result of which was unfavourable 
to the former. In both, the. reigning 
sovereign was brought to an untimely 
end ; in both, the privileges and pre- 
rogatives of the monarch were usurped 
by a successful military leader : and in 
both, popular licence having rioted 
for a brief season after the overthrow 
of legitimate government, was itself 
extinguished by arbitrary sway. So 
far the parallel holds good, but in 
England the contest was long and 
doubtful ; in France, almost from. the 
outset, the popular party was trium- 
phant. In England, the King was 
supported by the property of the 
country, there being, in a single troop 


of dragoons, commanded by Lord 
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Barnard Stewart, a greater — of 
landed proprietors, than in the whole 
of the republican party in both houses 
of parliament, who voted at the com- 
mencement of the war; in France, the 
sovereign was abandoned by the pro- 
perty of the country, 70,000 landed 
leap eo having been scared away 
by the horrors of the Revolution. In 
England, religion was the moving 
spring of the republicans ; in France, 
infidelity ; whatever of religion mingled 
in the contest, having been manifested 
on the side of the King. “ The civil 
war in England,” to use the language 
of Mr. Alison, “ was a contest between 
one portion of the community and the 
other; but a large part of the ad- 
herents of the republican party were 
drawn from. the higher classes of so- 
ciety, and the yeomanry. filled the 
ranks of the iron and disciplined bands 
of Cromwell. No massacres or pro- 
scriptions took place—not a single 
man or house was burnt by the fury 
of the populace—none of the odious 
features of a servile war were to be 
seen. Notwithstanding the dangers 
run and the hardships suffered on both 
sides, the moderation of the victorious 
party was such as to call forth the 
commendation of the royal historian ; 
and, with the exception of the death 
of the King, of Strafford, and Laud, 
no acts of unnecessary cruelty stained 
the triumph of the republican party. 
In France, the storming the Hastie 
was the signal for a general dissolution 
of the bands of authority, and a uni- 
versal invasion of private property ; 
the peasantry on almost every estate, 
from the channel to the Pyrenees, rose 
against their landlord, burnt his chateau 
and plundered his effects; and the 
higher ranks in every part of the 
country, excepting La Vendee and 
the royalist districts in its vicinity, 
were subjected to the most revolting 
cruelty. The French Revolution was 
not a contest between such of the rich 
and poor as maintained republican 
principles,and such of them as espoused 
the cause of monarchy, but a uni- 
versal insurrection of the lower orders 
against the higher. It was sufficient 
to put a man’s life in danger to expose 
his estate to confiscation, and his family 
to banishment, that he was, from any 
cause, elevated above the populace. 
The gifts of nature, destined to please 
and bless mankind—the splendour of 


genius—the powers of thought—the 
grace of beauty, were as fatal to their 
essors as the adventitious advan- 
tages of fortane, or the invidious dis- 
tinction of rank ; liberty and equality, 
was the universal cry of the revolu- 
tionary party. Their liberty consisted 
in the universal spoliation of the 
opulent classes ; their equality in the 
destruction of all who outshone them 
in talent, or exceeded them in ac- 
uirement.” In England, until the 
evolution terminated favourably for 
the establishment of popular rights, the 
ancient laws relating to property were 
respected ; in France, all were altered 
or abrogated, and the descent of pro- 
perty was turned into another channel, 
by the abolition of the rights of pri- 
mogeniture. In England, the great 
estates were little affected ; in France, 
the whole property of the church, and 
a great portion of that of the nobility 
suffered confiscation. “ The effects 
of this difference,” Mr. Alison. ob- 
serves, “have been in the highest 
degree important. The whole pro- 
ptietors, who live on the fruits of the 
soil in Great Britain and Ireland this 
moment, ‘notwithstanding the prodi- 
gious increase of wealth that has taken 
place, probably do not amount to 
300,000, while above 3,000,000 heads 
of families, and 15,000,000 of persons, 
dependent on their labour, subsist on 
the wages ee receive. In France, 
on the other hand, there are nearly 
4,000,000 of proprietors, most of them 
in a state of great indigence, and above 
14,000,000 of souls, constituting their 
families, independent of the wages of 
labour, being a greater number than 
the whole remainder of the community. 
In France, the proprietors are as 
numerous as the other members of the 
state ; in England, they hardly amount 
to a tenth of their number.” The 
ne influence of England has, till 
ately, mainly rested upon the great 
families ; in France, the upper house 
has long been almost as insignificant, 
as, we fear, must soon become our 
own. 

These discrepancies Mr. Alison 
oy observes, are far too great to be 
explained by any reference to the dis- 
tinction of national character, or the 
circumstances immediately attendant 
upon the events, as they arose in the 
respective countries; and he accounts 
for them by the different degrees in 
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which the principles of liberty had 
reviously progressed in France and 
ngland. “ Universally, the strength 
of the re-action is proportioned to the 
severity of the wulght to be thrown off ; 
the recoil is most to be feared, when 
the bow has been farthest bent from 
its natural form.” It may, we think, 
be added, that the tide of sedition in 
France was swelled by confluent 
streams, which took their rise, the. one 
from real, the other from imaginary 
evils. The French were not only pro- 
voked by oppression, but excited by 
the idealities of ee and a 
iots, by whom they were taught 
\wodlens in the possible sfeetibility 
of the human species, and the return 
of a Saturnian reign of virtue and hap- 
iness which was to realize the fabu-~ 
ous felicity of the golden age. .In 
England, men’s views were directed to 
the removal of practical oppression ; 
and as soon as ever the leaders of the 
Revolution proceeded beyond the 
limits which were considered sufficient 
to secure the Lap —— the arbi- 
trary exercise of a dangerous pre- 
rogative, there was a re-action in 
favour of royalty, which terminated in 
the Restoration. 

It. is, however, perfectly true that 
the oppression under which the French 
suffered when they flew to arms against 
their monarch, was far more unendu- 
rable than that of which the English 
could complain at the period of the 
great rebellion. The manly virtues of 
the. British people were early kept 
alive by the long and obstinate wars of 
the Anglo-Saxons ; and the insular si- 
tuation of the country powerfully con- 
tributed to the formation of that na- 
tional character by which the natives 
of Britain soon became distinguished. 
While the other provinces of the Ro- 
man empire were overrun at once by 
myriads with whom it would have been 
hopeless to contend, and who there- 
fore paralyzed the energies of less fa- 
voured nations, the energies of the 
Britons were excited and disciplined 
by the series of partial and gradual 
invasions to which they were exposed, 
and which, by creating and cherishing 
a martial spirit, more than compensated 
them for the victories of their ene- 
mies, 

Nor was,the exposure of the people 
to the piratical incursions.of the Danes 
without its full effect in perfecting and 
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perpetuating that military discipline 
which had its origin in the resistance 
which was offered to the earlier inva- 
ders. Arms were put into the hands 
of the great body of the people, whe- 
ther Saxons or Britons, and a regular 


militia was established throughout the 
whole realm. Alfred fought no less 
than fifty-six battles in person, and at 
the same time laid the foundation. of 
the English constitution, by the insti- 
tution of courts of justice, trial by jury, 
and regular meetings of parliament. 


«The natural consequence of these 
circumstances was,” observes Mr, Alison, 
“the promotion of a bold and indepen- 
dent character, not only among the 
landed proprietors, but the peasantry, 
upon whose support they daily depended 
for defence against an unseen and indefa- 
tigable enemy. Accordingly, from the 
earliest time, the free tenants were an 
important party among the Anglo-Saxons, 
and were considered as the companions, 
rather than the followers of their chief- 
tains. Like the comites among the an- 
cient Germans, they were the attendants 
of their leaders in peace, and their strength 
and protection in war, The infantry, 
in, which the chiefs and their followers 
fought together, was, even before the 
conquest, the chief strength of the Bng- 
lish armies; while the cavalry, in whose 
ranks the nobles alone appeared, consti- 
tuted the pride of the continental forces ; 
and this difference was. so material, that 
it appears to this day in the language of 
these different states. In all the states 
of the continent, the word chevalier is 
derived from, and means a horseman ; 
while in England, the corresponding 
word knight, has no reference to any dis- 
tinction in the mode of fighting, but 
comes from the German cnycht, a young 
man or Companion.” 


But the Saxon government contain- 
ed in its bosom the seeds of its own 
decay. The distinction between free- 
men and slaves, which had been im- 

rted from the continent, was rigidly 

ept up ; and the number of the latter 
class was augmented to a most fearful 
degree during the long wars of the 
heptarchy, in which the freemen were 
almost universally reduced to capti- 
vity.. When the Saxon nobles and 
proprietors were thus upon the point 
of consummating their own and their 
country’s degradation ; for slavery ne- 
ver fails to prove an equal curse both 
to the oppressors and the oppressed ; 
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the whole face of things was suddenly 
changed by the Norman conquest.— 
The resolute and grasping followers of 
William speedily dispossessed . the 
Saxon proprietors of their lands, who 
thus constituted a middle class between 
the noble and the servile, and formed 
the basis of that useful body whose im- 
portance was afterwards so sensibly ex- 
parlenen the yeomanry of England. 

he old historians, who are jealous for 
the honour of their country, are fond 
of representing the Normans as reign- 
ing rather by the consent of those 
whom they subdued, than in virtue of 
any more despotic assertion of autho- 
rity.. “It was, however,” as Mr, 
Alison states, “the very severity and 
weight of this conquest which was the 
real cause of the refractory spirit of 
the English people. The principles 
of liberty spread their roots the deeper, 
just because they were prevented 
from rising to the surface of society.” 

It must be unnecessary to dwell at 
length upon the various circumstances, 
which at various periods contributed 
to raise the condition and augment the 
importance of the English yeomanry ; 
as few of our readers can require to 
be informed, that the barons first found 
it m to attach and conciliate 
them, in their struggles with each other, 
and with the crown; and that the 
crown afterwards conferred upon them 
protection and invested them with pri- 
vileges, as a counterpoise to the increa- 
sing power of the barons. Thus the 
commons were equally cherished by 
the two bodies who long struggled for 
dominion in the British islands ; and 
while the barons were indebted to them 
for the “Magna Charta,” in which 
their ancient Saxon privileges were re- 
cognised ; it was by their means, ulti- 
mately, that the crown acquired that 
decided ascendancy, by which, under 
the Tudors, the whole kingdom was 


reduced to an uniform obedience.—. 


“ Hence,” says this philosophic obser- 
ver, “ the struggles of freedom in Eng- 
land acquired a definite and practicable 
object, and instead of being wasted in 
aspirations after visionary schemes, set- 
tled down into a strong and inextin- 
guishable desire for the restoration of 
an order of things once actually esta- 
blished, and of which the experienced 
benefits were engraved on the recol- 
lections of the people. For several 
centuries, accordingly, the continued 
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effort of the English people was to 
obtain the restitution of their Saxon 
privileges ;—they were solemnly re- 
cognized in Magna Charta, and rati- 
fied in the different confirmations of 
that solemn instrument ; and they are 
still, after the lapse of a thousand 
years, looked back to with interest, as 
the original foundations of English 
liberty.” 

In ce, a very different order of 
things took place,—it was overrun at 
a period when its essors were uni- 
versally corrupted. The race of inde- 
pendent freemen had become extinct, 
and in their room had succeeded a 
swarm of ignoble dependants upon ab- 
sent proprietors. It has been compu- 
ted that the whole population of the 
province amounted to no more than 
500,000. They were regarded with 
the greatest contempt by the northern 
invaders, and have been described as 
uniting, in the sixth century, all the 
vices of human nature ; the cruelty of 
barbarism, with the cowardice of opu- 
lence ; the cringing of slaves, with the 

ce of tyrants ; the falsehood of 
ceenets with the brutality of savage 

e. 

Clovis found such a ow an easy 
conquest ; and although his followers 
imported their German notions of li- 
berty, their wide dispersion over that 
extensive province rendered their fre- 
quent assembling in a deliberative ca- 
pacity irksome ; so that the attendance 
at the celebrated “Champ de mai,” 
from being regarded as a_ privilege, 
came to be considered as a duty, which 
was, finally, much “more honoured in 
the breach than in the observance.” 
The private wars of the nobles long 
kept their military courage alive ; but 
the power of the crown was not such 
as compelled them to treat their un- 
happy serfs with any favour, who were 
content “to draw nutrition, pro’ 
and rot,” upon terms that would have 
caused degeneracy even amongst the 
inferior animals, 


« The two circumstances,” to use the 
words of our historian, “which had main- 
ly fostered the spirit of freedom in Eng- 
land, were the extraordinary power of 
the sovereign, and the independent spirit 
of the commoners, both the immediate 
consequences of the Norman conquest.— 
In France the reverse of both these pe- 
culiarities took place; the dignity of the 
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throne was lost in the ascendency of the 
nobles, and the spirit of the ror ex- 
tinguished by the grasp of feudal power. 
- For a\ series of ages the monarchy of 
France was held together by the slender- 
est tenure: the Dukes of Normandy, 
the. Counts of Toulouse, the Dukes of 
Burgundy, andthe Dukes of Bretagne, 
resembled rather independent sovereigns 
than feudal vassals, and the real domina- 
tion of the throne extended little beyond 
the vicinity of the capital, In moments 
of danger; when the great vassals assem- 
bled.their retainers, the. King could still 
muster a mighty host, but with the tran- 
sitery alarm, the forces of the monarchy 
melted away.; the military vassals retired 
after the period of their services was, ex- 
pixed, and the leader of an hundred thou- 
sand men-was frequently baffled, after a 
campaign of a few weeks, by the garrison 
of: an insignificant fortress,” 


The first ray of light which broke in 
upon this gloomy state of things, pro- 
ceéded from the boroughs; the first of 
which appears to have been erected 
about a century after the Norman ¢on- 
quest: ‘But the kings were not able, 
and the nobles were not willing to éx- 
ténd ‘to ‘them the same: protection 
which in England rendered them so 
important,’ The monarchy for several 
ages ‘was rather a confederacy of se- 
parate states than a single government. 
The long and bloody wars with Eng- 
land were’ fatal to the growth of ‘com- 
mercial and manufacturing ny 
Afterthe expulsion of the English, 
the disorders committed by those who 
may be denominated the French rap- 
pérées; imperiously called for a vigor- 
otis exertion of the royal authority. 
This’ necessity it was which embodied 
the companies of Ordonance, the first 
example in modern Europe of a 
STANDING ARMY. From this’ period; 
thé power of the crown steadily in- 
creaséd, until it acquired — despotic 
authority , and Lewis the Eleventh, 
with a standing army of 24,000 men, 
and 15,000 cavalry, was absolute mas- 
ter of his dominions. 

The peculiar situation of France, in 
the midst.of the great military monar- 
chies of Europe, rendered the conti- 
nuance of ,its standing army indispen- 
sable, and thus perpetuated the power 
of the crown, his influence was 
augmented by the conquests and the 
victories of the French kings, by which 
— of a people, naturally vain- 

ou I, 
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glorious, were dazzled. The nobility 
flocked to court, and lost their feudal 
= amid the dissipation of Paris. 

he states-general fell gradually into 
disuse ; having, before the commence- 
ment of the revolution, never been 
once assembled for a period of 200 


years. 

While the real power of the nobles 
was diminished, their offensive privi- 
legés were ‘increased by the fatal cus- 
tom of extending to all the’ children 
the title‘and the attributes of nobility. 
In England they were confined to the 
eldest sons, and thus the formation of 
a privileged class was so limited; that it 
never could become formidable. ‘But 
in’ Fratice’ while the ‘nobles wete 
alienated from the people to a degree 
that rendered them fretpless, they were 
distinguished from them in a manner 
that irendered them odious ; and we 
can easily believe that “of all the cir- 
cumstancés in the early history of 
France, there was none which had a 
more powerful effect in determining 
the character of the French Revolu- 
tion.” 

In England the reformation had the 
sanie beneficial effect in advancing to 
maturity the principles of liberty, which 
christianity had in eausing them to 
take'root.' In France, the unsuccess- 
ful efforts on behalf of Protestantism 
only sérved to confirm the ascendency 
of ‘superstition which could not bear 
the light; and despotism, which felt an 
instinctive dread of the encroachments 
of ‘unfettered reason. 

But reason will progress notwith- 
standing the ‘craft of priesthood, or the 
policy.of kings ; and with long’ conti- 
nued tranquillity, increasing commerce, 
and increasing opulence, it was impos- 
sible that the French commons could 
remain contented in ‘their degradation. 
The distinction’ between noble and 
base-born was carried’ in Francé to a 
degree of which it is scareely possible 
to form an adequate conception ; and 
as insult is more keenly resented ‘than 
injury, it was the “prestige” of nobility 
as wus observed by the ablest of the 
royalist writers, which more than any 
other cause precipitated the revolu- 
tion, 

The taxation, also, was insupportabl 
heavy, and most invidiously aeneal. 
The two privileged orders, the nobles 
and the clergy, paid no impost what- 
ever. 

AN 
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« So excessive was the burden which 
thie created upon agricultural labour, that 
it has been calculated by a very compe- 
tent observer,* that supposing the pro- 
duce of an acre to be worth £3. 2s. 7d., 
the proportion which went to the king 
was £1. 18s. 4d.; to the landlord 13. 
to the actual cultivator 5s.; or, if the 
proprietor cultivated his own land, his 
share was only £1. 4s. 3d., while that of 
the king was £1. 18s. 4d. In other 
words, if the produce of an acre had been 
divided into twelve parts, nearly seven 
and a half went to the king, three anda 
half to the proprietor, and one to the 
farmer; whereas in England, at the 
same period, if the produce of an acre 
were. £8., the land tax and poor rates 
would be 10s., the rent £1. 10s,, and the 
share of the cultivator £6., being three- 
fourths of the produce instead of one- 
twelfth, as under the French monarchy. 
Nearly one-third of France was at this 
period in the hands of small proprietors, 
upon whom those taxes fell with unusual 
severity.” 


In addition to this there were 
and customs arising out of the privi- 
leges of the nobility, which were in the 
highest degree both insulting and op- 
pressive. The most important opera- 
tions of agriculture were marred or 
prevented by pernicious game laws, 
which prohibited the hoeing and weed- 
ing at certain seasons, lest the young 
partridges should be disturbed ; the 
mowing, lest their eggs should be de- 
te ; the taking away the stubble, 
lest the birds should be deprived of 
shelter ; the manuring with night soil, 
lest their flavour should de injured. 
When human creatures thus consider- 
ed the inferior animals of more im- 
portance than their own species, it is 
scarcely to be wondered at that their 
insulted brethren should put off all hu- 
maniity, and treat them as if they were 
no better than wild beasts ! 

While the le were thus insulted, 
and oppressed, all the offices of impor- 
tance, both in church and state, were 
confined to the privileged classes ; and 
the prerogative of the crown had pro- 
ceeded to such an extent as to annihi- 
late every vestige of public liberty.— 
Taxes were imposed without the con- 
sent, and debts to an enormous amount, 


contracted even without the knowledge 
of the nation. By criminal commis- 
sionsand arbitrary commitments liberty 
and property were rendered inseeure. 
ies of public servants were ex- 
cessive; and corruption inits worstforms, 
had found its way into the court, and 
tainted the manners of the nobility. 

By a strange anomaly in legislation, 
popular and philosophic discussion was 
encouraged, while religious wage | 
was rigidly interdicted. While all 
evangelizers were proscribed, as being 
fit only for the rack or the ot, 
Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot,and Ray- 
nel, were regarded as the genii, whose 
writings at a peculiar light upon the 
destinies of humanity. Amongst the 
worst corruptions of feudalism, re- 
publican principles began to take root ; 
and, strange to say, were not only 
eagerly received by the oppressed and 
suffering class, to whom they must 
have been peculiarly weleome, but 
even by those who ted by the 
oppressions, and to whose power and 
importance they must neeessarily have 
proved destructive. 

While all these causes rendered a 
change of system inevitable, the pecu- 
liar character of the French Revolu- 
tion Mr. Alison well observes—~ 


« Arose not from any peculiarities in 
the character of the people, or any faults 
arising exclusively to her government, but 
to the weight of the despotism which had 
preceded, and the magnitude of the changes 
which were to follow. It was distin- 
guished by violence and stained with 
blood, because it originated solely with 
the labouring classea, and partook of the 
— character of a servile revolt; it 
totally subverted the institutions of the 
country, because it. condensed within a 
few years the changes which should 
have taken place in as many centuries ; 
it speedily fell under the direction of the 
most depraved of the people, because its 
guidance was abandoned by the higher, 
to the lower orders; it led to a general 
spoliation of property, because it was 
founded on an universal insurrection of 
the poor against the rich. France would 
have done less at the Revolution, if she 
had done more before it; she would not have 
unsheathed the sword to govern, if she 
had not been so long governed’ by the 


* Arthur Young. 
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sword; she would not have fallen for 

under the guillotine of the popu- 
ince, if she had not groaned, for centu- 
_ vies, under the fetters of the nobility.” 


The American war, in which the 
French monarch, most indiscreetly, 
took a prominent part, had its full 
effect in producing the crisis which 
led to the overthrow of all govern- 
ment in France ; but the immediate 
cause of the Revolution was the em- 
barrassment of the finances. Neckar’s 
first accession to power was owing to 
a belief on the part of the King that 
his skill-in money transactions would 
enable him to supply an exhausted 
exchequer ;_ but the Swiss banker 
carried with him into office his prin- 
ciples of public liberty, and endea- 
voured to make the necessities of the 
crown subservient to the cause of 
national freedom. His plan was to 
establish a system of taxation and of 
loans, the one to serve for ordinary, the 
other for extraordinary occasions ;—and, 
that the people might be reconciled 
to this, he proposed, that the taxation 
should be sanctioned by the consent 
of the provincial parliaments, and the 
most complete publicity given to the 
national accounts. But the power of 
the courtiers was too great in the 
palace, and the nobles who were in- 
terested in the prevailing abuses were 
too numerous, to permit any reform 
which struck at the root of a corrupt 
system ; and Turgot, Neckar, and 
Maurepas were successively compelled 
to give way before the torrent of ob- 
loquy which was caused by any at- 
tempt to interfere with a system of 
pillage and corruption. 

The next ministry was formed under 
the auspices of the Queen, the young 
and beautiful Maria Antoinette. Ver- 
gennes filled the office of prime minis- 
ter, and chose for his minister of fi- 
nance, Calonne, a bold, inconsiderate, 
enterprising statesman, in all respects 
the ite of the cautious and parsi- 
monious Neckar. By a system of bor- 
rowing, and a profusion of expenditure, 
the court and the public were for a 
season deluded by an appearance of 
prosperity, and the treasury seemed to 

e inexhaustible until it was, in fact, 
exhausted. The notables, or principal 
nobility, were then convened, and Ca- 
lonne was ruined by the discovery that 
a deficit of the revenue below the ex- 
penditure of 140,000,000 francs, was 
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the result of his brilliant administra- 


tion. 

The alarm at this deficit of the re- 
venue was the greater, as it was so lit- 
tle apprehended, and the notables, at 
their return to their respective places 
of residence, po representa 
tions respecting the faults of the mi- 
nisters and the prodigality of the court, 
which may be said to have given rise 
to the first fervours of the revolution. 
The parliament of Paris were loud in 
their reprehension of the misman 
ment of the public finances, and de- 
manded a statement of the public ac- 
counts. “You ask,” said the Abbe 
Labatier, “an account of the receipts 
and expenditure of the government ; 
you are mistaken in your object, it is 
the Srares GeneRAL you require.”— 
The hint was enough. The e 
wishes of the people were furnished 
with a definite object ; and it was not 
long before an occasion occurred which 
enabled them to demand a convocation 
of the States General in a tone that 
could not be disregarded. 

Brienne, the new minister, found it 
necessary to impose two new taxes.— 
The parliament of Paris refused to re- 
gister them. For their contumacy they 
were banished to Troyes; but, con- 
senting to comply with the royal man- 
date, they were in a short time re- 
called, only, however, to exhibit a si- 
milar refractory spirit whenever the 
views of the minister or the public ex- 
igencies required additional imposts, 
A contest of this kind, in the then 
state of men’s minds, was sure to ad- 
vance the popularjcause, even when 
the victory appeared to be on the side 
of the king, who would have been led 
by his natural temper, even if he was 
not compelled by circumstances, to 
make admissions and concessions which 
must have rendered his remaining au- 
thority inthe highest degree precarious. 

Tt was the fate of the unhappy Louis, 
that his acts of vigour, and his compli- 
ance with the popular wishes, were 
equally injurious to the royal cause.— 

e one only served to provoke pub- 
lic indignation, the other to foster po- 
pular ambition. He had recourse to a 
“lit de justice” by which the functions 
of the parliament of Paris were super- 
seded, and the ministerial edicts regis- 
tered by his own authority. This was 
at once to make the nation identify it- 
self with the refractory body by whom 
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his proceedings were opposed. And, 
as if at the sametime to confess and to 
atone for the unconstitutional violence 
thus exerted, he proclaims the restitu- 
tion of their rights to the Protestants, 
the annual publication of the public 
accounts, and the convocation of the 
States General in five years. 1t was too 
late for Louis now to remember the 
prophetic observation of old Marshal 
Segur, “ Les notables pourraient etre 
que la graine des Etas Generaux. Et 
qui pourrait aujourd’hui en calculer 
les resultats ?” 

Brienne is described as a man who 
possessed activity without firmness, 
and rashness without perseverance : 
the very character which fitted him for 
maturing and precipitating the revolu- 
tion. He perceived, clearly, the ne- 
cessity for a coup d’etat, and resolved 
to attempt it, but the ee proved 
fatal to his administration. The par- 
liament of Paris was to be deprived of 
all but its judicial powers, and a court 
erected, composed of those who were 
friendly to the crown, and in whom 
was to be vested its political functions. 
The parliament protested against its 
dissolution. The King replied by sei- 
zing upon two of its members, D’Es- 

remenil and Goislard. When the 
alberdiers entered the hall, no one 
would point out the objects of their 
search. “We are all Espremenils,” 
said they, from all sides. And if the 
individuals themselves had not given 
themselves up, they could not have 
been arrested. 

But, as might be easily foreseen, the 
only effect of this measure of feeble 
ae insulting tyranny, was to provoke, 
from all parts of the country, loud and 
indignant reclamations. Troubles broke 
out at the same time in Dauphiny, Bre- 
tagne, Provence, Flanders, Languedoc 
and Bearn ; and all classes united in 
demanding the abolition of the Cour 
Pleniere, and the immediate convoca- 
tion of the States General. 

Nor was it possible any longer to 
elude the public wishes. Neckar was 
recalled, and the States General were 
assembled. The first measures of the 
new minister were, to double the num- 
ber of the Tiers Etat, and to admit the 
cures into the body of the clergy.— 
The democratic influence thus acquired 
a decided ascendency, the effect of 
which upon the destinies of France, 
cannot be better described than in the 





words of Napoleon Buonaparte :— 
“ The concessions of Neckar,” he said, 
“were the work of a man ignorant of 
the first principles of the government 
of mankind. It was he who overturned 
the monarchy, and brought Louis X VI. 
to the seatfold. Marat, Danton, Robes- 

ierre himself did less mischief to 

rance. He brought on the revolu- 
tion which they consummated. Such 
reformers as M. Neckar do incredible 
mischief. The thoughtful read their 
works ; the populace are carried away 
by them; the public happiness is in 
every mouth ; and soon after, the peo- 
ple find themselves without bread ; 
they revolt, and society is overturned. 
Neckar was the author of all the evils 
which desolated France during the re- 
volution ; all the blood that was shed 
rests on his head.” Such was the de- 
liberate opinion of one of the most 
extraordinary men of his age ; and we 
believe that his judgment will not be 
reversed by posterity. 

Two circumstances were remarkable 
in the composition of the constituent 
assembly ; one, the almost total exclu- 
sion of literary talent ; the other, the 
gteat proportion of the Tiers Etat who 
were men of no property or conside- 
ration. “France, on this occasion,” 
Mr. Alison observes, “ paid the penalty 
of her unjust and invidious feudal dis- 
tinctions ; the class was wanting, so 
wel! known in England, who, nomi- 
nally belonging to the commons, are 
bound to the peers by similarity of si- 
tuation and community of interest ; 
and who form the link between the 
aristocracy and the people, and mode- 
rate the pride of the former by their 
firmness, and the turbulence of the lat- 
ter by their authority.” He speaks, of 
course, of England as it was before the 
passing of the reform bill. 

Neckar’s plan was, to form the States 
into two chambers, somewhat similar 
to the Lords and Commons of Eng- 
land ; but this was soon found imprac- 
ticable. The Tiers Etat insisted that 
the whole body should constitute but 
one assembly, and, by simply refusing 
to act until their wishes were complied 
with, put a complete stoppage to pub- 
lic business. Here began the conflict 
of the orders ; which ended, as might 
be anticipated, in the triumph of the 
commons, who assumed the title of the 
National Assembly, and thenceforward 
gave the law to their rivals, They 
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declared all taxes illegal except those 
voted by themselves. “ At the same 
time, the fears of the capitalists were 
tranquillized by consolidating the pub- 
‘lic debt, and the alarm of the people 
allayed by the appointment of a com- 
mittee to watch over the public subsis- 
tence.” 

The nobles and the clergy had joined 
with the commons in their assault upon 
the throne ; they had now to pay the 
penalty of their rashness, by being, in 
their turn, assaulted by the commons, 
who had as little respect for their pe- 
culiar privileges, as they evinced for 
the prerogative of the king. 

Concession always enflames demand, 
when it follows instead of anticipating 
the popular wishes. So Lewis found 
when he came forward on the 23rd 
of June, 1789, at an extraordinary 
meeting of the Estates General, and 
made the greatest concessions that 
ever were made by a King to his sub- 
jects. The pecuniary privileges of the 
nobles, and their exemption from taxa- 
tion, was abolished. An end was put to 
the taille and the impost of Franc-fief. 
A provision was made for the con- 
solidation of the national debt. The 


liberty of the press was secured ; pro- 


perty and titles of honour protected ; 
the criminal code regulated ; pro- 
vincial assemblies established, and an 
arrangement adopted which provided 
for the maintenance of the public 
roads, and the equality of contributions. 
With truth could the monarch ex- 
claim, “I may say, without fear of 
self-deception, that never King did so 
much for his subjects as I have done ; 
but what other could so well deserve 
it as the people of France !” 

But the time had gone by when the 
people of France could be won by 
gifts, or captivated by compliments. 
The King concluded his speech by 
commanding them to dissolve. The 
clergy and the nobles obeyed; the 
commons remained alone in the hall. 
“ You are to-day,” says Sieyes, “ what 
you were yesterday ; let us proceed 
with our deliberations.” On the mo- 
tion of Camus, they ratified all their 
proceedings, and declared the persons 
of the members inviolable. From that 
day the sovereign authority had passed 
from the crown to the people. 

We cannot afford space to detail 
minutely the progress of the move- 
ment. The commons were joined by 
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a large party from the nobles, headed 
by the Duke of Orleans. The King 
himself issued his commands, that the 
rest of the nobility should follow their 
example. The army declared for the 
pop cause. The King’s extreme 
aversion to effusion of blood, delayed 
the only vigorous measure which might 
have ensured his safety ; and Paris 
was in insurrection ; the Bastile taken 
by storm ; the guards in open revolt ; 
and the regiments of the line in sullen 
inactivity, before he could be _per- 
suaded that there was any serious dan- 
ger. When the Duke De Laincourt 
acquainted him withthe events that had 
occurred. “ This is a revolt,” said the 
King, after a long silence. “Sire,” 
replied he, “it is a revolution.” 

Then followed the submission of the 
king,—the emigration of the noblesse 
—and the recall of Neckar. This lat- 
ter had arrived at the zenith of his po- 
pularity, and observed, on entering his 
apartment at Versailles, after he had 
been greeted by the acclamations of 
the Parisian populace, “ Now this is 
the moment that I should die.” But, 


«A melancholy proof awaited him of 
the inability of even the most popular 
minister to coerce the fury of the popu- 
lace. Long lists of proscription had, for 
a considerable time, been fixed at the en- 
trances of the Palais royal, at the head 
of which was M. Foulon, an old man 
above seventy years of age, who had been 
appointed to the ministry which succeeded 
Neckar, but never entered upon his office. 
He was seized in the country, and brought 
into Paris with his hands tied behind his 
back. The vengeance of the people 
could not wait for the form of trial or 
condemnation ; they broke into the com- 
mittee room where he was undergoing an 
examination before La Fayetteand Bailly, 
and, in spite of the most strenuous efforts 
on their part, tore him from their arms, 
and hung him up to the lamp post.— 
Twice the fatal cord broke, and the ago- 
nised wretch fell to the ground in the 
midst of the multitude; twice they sus- 
pended him again, amidst peals of laugh- 
ter and shouts of joy. It was with such 
terrific examples of wickedness that the 
regeneration of the social body com- 
mencedin France. M. Berthier, father- 
in-law to Foulon, soon after shared the 
same fate. He was arrested at Com- 
peigne, and, after undergoing the utmost 
outrages on the road, was brought to the 
Hotel de Ville, where the mob presented 
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to him the head of his parent, yet stream- 
ing withblood. Heaverted his eyes, and 
as they continued to press it towards his 
face, bowed to the ghastly remains. The 
efforts of Bailly and La Fayette were 
again unsuccessful, he was seized by the 
mob, and dragged towards the lamp post, 
but, at the sight of the cord, which they 
prepared to put about his neck, he was 
seized with a transport of indignation, 
and, wresting a musket from one of the 
national guard, rushed into the troop of 
his assassins, and fell, pierced with innu- 
merable wounds, One of the cannibals 
fell upon the body, and tore out his heart, 
which he bore about in triumph, almost 
before it had ceased to beat. The heads 
of Berthier and Foulon were put on the 
end of pikes, and paraded, in the midst of 
- immense crowd, through the streets of 
aris.” 


These horrors were but a prelude to 
what took place in the country. 


«Everywhere the ts rose in 
arms, attacked and burnt the chateaux of 
the landlords, and massacred or expelled 
the possessors, The horrors of the in- 
surrection of the Jacquerie, in the time 
of Edward the Third, were revived on a 
greater scale, and with deeper circum- 
stances of atrocity. In their blind fury, 
they did not even spare those seigneurs 
who were known to be inclined to the 
popular side, or had done the most to miti- 
gate their sufferings or support their 
rights. The most cruel tortures were 
inflicted on the victims who fell into their 
hands; many had the soles of their feet 
roasted over a slow fire, before being put 
to death; others had their hair and eye- 
brows burnt off, while they destroyed 
their dwellings, after which they were 
drowned in the nearest fish pond. The 
Marquess of Barras was cut into little 
bits before his wife, far advanced in her 
pregnancy, who shortly after died of 

; the roads were covered with 


young women of rank and beauty, flying 
from death, and leading their aged parents 
by the hand. It was amidst the cries of 


agony, and by the 
can tbenytanen ie 


The National Assembly sought to 
disclaim all participation in these acts 
of inhuman violence, by several ener- 
on proclamations, which had not, 

owever, the slightest effect in re- 

ing them. Indeed they were too 
directly subservient to the views of 
those who were now-the leaders of that 


ight of conflagration 
rance.” 
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assembly, to excite any serious regret ; 
and Mr. Alison observes that while 
they were, for form sake, openly blamed, 
they were secretly applauded. 

e atrocities by which the national 
character was thus disgraced were fol- 
lowed by ascene the most extraordi- 
nary, perhaps, that ever took place in 
the history of the world. The King, 
who was at first strongly opposed to the 
people’s wishes, when he found that 
they could not be successfully resisted, 
more than complied with them, and 
even assumed the appearance of pa- 
tronizing and encouraging measures 
which in the first instance, had miet his 
unqualified condemnation. It was now 
the turn of the privileged orders to fol- 
low the Royal example; and, after 
having evinced a rash and pusillani- 
mous resistance even to the reasonable 
demands of the popular leaders, to 
rival each other in a tumultuary eager- 
ness to remove and abolish every ancient 
privilege by which they were distinguish- 
ed from the great body of the oo 

It has been truly said that the night 
of the 4th of August 1780, changed 
the whole condition of France. Had 
these changes been introduced gradually 
they might have been beneficial ; but, 
coming, as they did, suddenly and un- 
expectedly, when the people were, in 
no respect, prepared to profit by them, 
their only effect was to heighten the po- 
pular intoxication, and give a shock to 
the whole fabric of society, which must 
sooner or later, bring it to the ground. 


“Nothing,” says Mr. Alison, “ can 
more distinctly mark the different cha- 
racters of the French and English Revo- 
lutions, than the conduct of the two na- 
tions in their first measures of legislative 
improvement after the royal power had 
fallen. The English were solicitous ‘to 
justify their resistance by the precedent 
of antiquity; they maintained that they 
had inherited this freedom ; and sought 
only to re-establish those ancient. land- 
marks, which had disappeared. during the 
indolence or the usurpation of recent 
times. The French commenced the 
work of reformation by destroying every 
thing which had gone before them, and 
sought to establish the freedom of future 
ages by rooting out every thing which 
had been deus the past. On the an- 
cient stock of binon independence the 
English engrafted the shoots of modern 
liberty ; in its stead the French planted 
the unknown tree of equality, In the 
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British isles the plant has been deeply 
rooted, and expanded widely in its native 
air; time will shew whether the French 
-have not wasted their time in training an 
exotic, unsuited to the climate, and un- 
fruitful in the soil.” 


Three days after this extraordinary 
proceeding, in which concession would 
seem to have attained its utmost limit, 
the popular leaders affected to maintain 
that it was not the redemption, but, the 
abolition of tithe that had been voted. 
On this occasion the clergy found in the 
Abbe Sieyes am able and unexpected 
advocate. “If it is yet possible,” said 
he, “to awaken in your minds a love 
of justice; I would ask, man it 2 ea 
pedient, but if it is just, to despoil the 
chureh? ‘The tithe, whatever it may 
be in future, does not at present belong 
to you. If it is suppressed im the hand 
of the creditor, does it follow that it ia 
extinguished also in the trust of the 
debtor, and become your property? 
You yourselves have declared the tithe 
redeemable ; by so doing you have re- 
cognized its legal existence; and can- 
not now suppress it. The tithe does 
not belong to the owner of the soil. 
He has neither purchased nor acquired 
it by «imheritance. If you extinguish 
the tithes, you confer a gratuitous and 
uncalled-for present upon the landed 
proprietor, who does nothing, while you 
ruin the true proprietor, who instructs 
the people in return for that share 
of their fruits. You would be free, 
but you know not how to be just.” 

But he alike reasoned and expostu- 
lated in vain. He had pulled up the 
floodgates, and the torrent would not 
go back at his bidding, “ My dear 
Abbe,” says. Mirabeau, “you have un- 
loosed the bull ; do you expect he is 
not to make use of his horns?” 

Then followed the celebrated decla- 
ration of the Rights: of Man, a produc- 
tion inwardly execrated by those who 
were its: authors, which gives all the 
viciousness of falsehood to self-evident 
truth, and all the plausibility of truth 
to self-evident falsehood. Its princi- 
pal compeser admits, that it was like 
placing a powder magazine under an 
edifice, which the first. spark would blow 
into the air.* 

This declaration: was the basis. of 
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the new constitution, which annihilated 
the hereditary legislators, and converted 
the sovereignty into a pageant. Mira- 
beau strongly remonstrated against de- 
priving the monarch of an absolute 
veto in the enactment of laws ; but he 
was as little attended to now, as the 
Abbe Sieyes when he attempted to 
protect the rights of the clergy. Hav- 
ing gone with the democrats one mile, 
they were constrained, by any thing 
but a Christian spirit, to go with them 
twain. 

But the finances now began to fail, 
and famine to threaten the inhabitants 
of Paris. While men’s minds were 
thus agitated by private distress and 
public distraction, an incident oecurred 
which served to arouse the suspicions 
and inflame the indignation of the peo- 
ple. The regiment of Flanders, and 
some troops of horse had been brought 
to Versailles for the protection of the 
royal family. A public dinner, aecord- 
ing to ancient custom, was given, upon 
their arrival, in the saloon of the 
the boxes of which were filled with all 
the rank and fashion which still conti- 
nued.to grace the court. The health 
of the King was drank with enthusi- 
asm; and when the musicians struck 
up the well known and pathetic air, 
“Oh, Richard! oh my King! the world 
abandons you !” the officers drew their 
swords, and sealed the boxes, “where 
they were received with enthusiasm b: 
the ladies of the court, and decorated wit 
white eockades, by fair hands trembling 
with agitation.” 

The democrats immediately caught 
the alarm. It was represented that a 
deliberate conspiracy was entered into 
by the court and the military to extin- 
guish the liberties of the people. The 
execrable Egalité and his satellites, 
omitted not so favourable an opportu- 
nity of forwarding his views upon the 
sovereign authority ;. and after Parishad 
been for some days exposed to the vio~ 
lenee of an infuriate populace, they 
directed. their course to. Versailles, 
with a view, as is generally supposed, 
to intimidate the King into an aban- 
donment of his station, that the Duke 
of Orleans. might be proclaimed: in 
his stead.. The King’s firmness de- 
feated the object of the secret instiga~ 
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tors of this ferocious banditti ; and a 
mere accident prevented the Queen 
being murdered. She received notice 
of their approach just time enough to 
enable her to escape from her bed- 
chamber. She had scarcely quitted 
the room, when her bed was perforated 
by their bayonets. 

The individual who could alone af- 
ford protection to the royal family at 
this trying emergency was La Fayette ; 
and he did, undoubtedly, exert himself 
for their preservation ; but he was the 
author, at the same time, of a counsel 
which precipitated their ruin. They 
were persuaded by him to accompany 
the mob to Paris, and take up their re- 
sidence at the Tuileries. When this 
resolution was known, the assembly re- 
solved to accompany the sovereign ; 
and, thenceforth, the mob of the capi- 
tal exercised a paramount domination 
not only over the unhappy Louis, 
whose authority had already passed 
away, but even over that body of se- 
nators who had usurped even more 
than regal functions. 

This may be called the first cataract 
of the revolution ; the first great bound 
which the raging current of innovation 
made down the precipice of anarchy. 
And here we will pause for the pre- 
sent, to revert for a moment to the 
causes which plunged a great nation 
into horrors of which every one felt 
the misery, and noone could see the end. 

There can be no doubt that the go- 
vernment of France required reform, 


and as little that the worst features of 
the revolution were caused by its hav- 
ing been so long delayed. The almost 
absolute prerogative of the crown, the 
insulting superiority claimed by the 
upper classes, and the heavy and un- 
equal taxation borne by the lower, could 
not much longer have been endured, 
amongst a people progressing in know- 
ledge and in wealth, and where the 
middle orders were becoming tinctured 
with the republican spirit of classical 
antiquity, while the nobles exhibited 
a degeneracy which characterized the 


declension of the greatness of the 
Roman empire under some of the 
worst of the Ceesars. Louis’s declara- 
tion on the 23d of June, removed all 
the real evils of France, and had it 
been more timely, would have been 
effectual in — the murmurs of 


the people. But it was delayed until 


[June 


these murmurs increased and deepened 
into deafening thunder, amidst which 
the voice of reason could not be heard ; 
and passions were inflamed, and desires 
excited, which wisdom could not sa- 
tisfy, and with which prudence should 
not have complied. 

The first great error of the govern- 
ment was in doubling the number of the 
Tiers Etat. By so doing, the political 
charioteer may be said to have abandon- 
ed the reins, after he had yoked the 
vehicle of state to wild horses. Even 
before that, all circumstances consider- 
ed, the democracy was too strong; it 
thenceforth became irresistible., Neckar 
had been brought into power.by:the 
popular voice ; and imagined, no doubt, 
that by augmenting the popular :in- 
fluence he was only perpetuating his 
own administration. But he was soon 
apprised of the difference between 
exciting and controuling the -passions 
of the people; and the very deemons of 
popular vengeance, whom he con- 
voked, speedily made the arch-magician 
himself to tremble. 

The second error was, in uniting the 
three orders of the state in one as- 
sembly. The very principle of the 
concession involved: the annihilation 


of an aristocratical class, and its imme- 


diate effect was to destroy their in- 
fluence. They were no longer of any 
importance in an assembly where they 
might be outvoted by a majority of 
two to one. 


The clergy had joined with the 
Tiers Etat in compelling the union of 
the Chambers; and they were the first 
to feel the effect of it in the sweeping 
measure of confiscation, which destroy- 


ed the property of the Church. They 
were first the instruments of popular 


ambition, and afterwards the victims of 


a vengeance. 

he revolt of the French guards 
drew after it the defection of the whole 
army. And the positionof the National 
Assembly and of the residence of the 
monarch completely destroyed freedom 
of deliberation, The members of the 


National Assembly were, no doubt, 
free to act with the multitude ; but 
they soon felt themselves controuled 
by a power which they could not with- 
stand if they attempted to act against 
them. From the moment the As- 
sembly began to hold their sittings in 


Paris, they could be considered in no 
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other light than the executive of a 
deemonized democracy. 


“ But the most fatal step,” says Mr. 
Alison, “and that which rendered all 
the others irreparable was, the great 
number of revolutionary interests which 
they created. By transferring political 
power into new and inexperienced hands, 
who valued the acquisition in proportion 
to their unfitness to exercise it, by creat- 
ing a host of new proprietors, dependent 
upon the new system for their existence ; 
by — the armed and civil force en- 
tirely at the disposal of the populace, 
they founded lasting interests upon the 
fleeting favours of the moment, and 
perpetuated the march of revolution, 
when the people would willingly have 
reverted to a monarchical government.” 


For the present we shall conclude in 
the words of our author, which cannot 
be too deeply pondered either by 
sovereigns or subjects. 


© The errors of the Constituent As- 
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sembly may all be tracedto one cuase ; 
the evils of despotism were recent, and 
had been experienced, those of demo- 
cracy remote and hitherto unfelt. No 
such excuse will remain for any sub- 

uent legislature. If the French Re- 
volution had done 7 else, it 
has conferred a lasting blessing on 
mankind, by exposing the consequences 
of hasty innovation, and writing in 
characters of blood the horrors of anarchy 
on the page of history. Let us h 
that a dreadful lesson has not been taught 
in vain; that a whole generation has not 
perished under the guillotine, or been 
crushed beneath the car of ambition, only 
to make'way for a repetition of their errors 
by future ages; and that from the san- 
guinary annals of its sufferings, the great 
truth may be learned, that true wisdom 
consists in repairing, not in destroying, 
and that nothing can retard the march of 
freedom, but the violence of its sup- 
porters.” 


STANZAS. 
If but to breathe a prayer—to shed a tear, 
Thy sainted spirit could restore again 
To the unquiet scene of sorrows here, 


I would not by thy presence soothe my pain. 


Tho’ deeply I deplor’d my wayward doom, 

When parted first from all I learned to love ; 
One lingering hope still pierced my bosom’s gloom, 
One star shone bright my stormy course above. 
Thou fain would’st have dissolv’d the spell—but ne’er 

Liv’d there a soul less anxious to be free ; 
A willing captive, twas content to wear 

The chain that bound its every thought to thee. 
I trusted still that thou would’st learn to feel 

That one devoted heart was all thine own ; 
But time appear’d thy sympathies to steel 

Against the woes of one, who wept alone. 


I was not worthy of thee—and I woke 
Too late, alas! from my delusive dream ; 

When truth the sweetest chords of fancy broke, 
And her soft numbers lost their favourite theme. 


They told me thou wert drooping—and I pray’d 
For one I low’d, howe’er despairingly, 
Nor for a moment did I dare upbraid 


Thine undeserv’d forgetfulness of me. 


= told me thou wert dead—if angels e’er 
The secrets of a mortal breast may read, 






















Then eke thou trace in one still sorrowing here, 
The grief with which its wounded feelings bleed. 
But why desire thee to direct thine eyes 

Down to this drear abode of the unblest ?— 
The sad communion of this vale of sighs 
Would mar the bliss of thine eternal rest. 






Love and Loyalty. 


LOVE AND LOYALTY. 


CuapTer X. 


——— 


« Of all the counterfeits performed by man, 
A soldier makes the simplest Puritan.” 


CENTLIVRE. 


— 


The difficulties which De Lacy 
had to encounter, were such as, under 
any other circumstances, would have 
justified Sir Everard Ashley’s determi- 
nation to have no hand in the under- 
taking. The distance from Oxford to 
Basing was forty miles ; on his right 
hand were the strong holds of the ene- 
my at Abingdon and Reading, whose 
active patrols were incessantly scouring 
the country, and on his left at New- 
berry, lay a large body of the Parlia- 
ment’s horse, not less diligent. Thus, 
should they, at the best prove success- 
ful in their main object, their safe re- 
turn to Oxford was extremely doubtful. 
With a mind fully capable of appreci- 
ating these dangers, and a spirit fitted 
to meet and to subdue them, De Lacy 
during the short march, turned his at- 
tention to Winchester, as a point on 
which he might not only fall back, in 
case his return to Oxford should be in- 
tercepted, but from whence, even at the 
present late period, he might receive 
reinforcement and co-operation. With 
Sir William Ogle, the governor, he 
was personally acquainted, and he re- 
solved on sending a despatch thither, 
which was to rejoin him at Basing. 
On reaching the wood, the men had 
been made to unarm, the horse were 
picquetted, and every precaution taken 
to refresh both, it being De Lacy’s in- 
tention to lie by during the day, to 
avoid the heat, as well as the danger of 
interception, and prosecute his march 
in the cool of the evening, by which 
method he had calculated on reaching 
Basing about one or two o'clock on 
Wednesday morning. Inone of seve- 
ral leafy bowers, hastily constructed 
with branches of trees for accommoda- 
tion of the officers, our hero held con- 
ference with his friends Webb, Bunck- 
ley, the three Oxonians, and the hum- 


ble and faithful partizan Smallcraft ; of 
this conference Father Denis was a 
silent but attentive auditor. “I have 
sent for you, Smallcraft,” said De Lacy, 
“to be present at this discussion, not 
only because I have a high opinion of 
your fidelity and intelligence, but also 
that Colonel Bunckley informs me that 
you have been heretofore acquainted 
with much of this country.” “ With 
thanks for your good opinion, brave 
Sir, I know some parts of it indiffe- 
rently well,” ented, Smallcraft, “ tho’ 
it isa long time since : my old master 
was a vast intimate of the late Squire 
Forrester of Aldermaston, and I often 
followed the hounds with him in that 
part of the country’—* No readier 
way of acquiring a knowledge of it,” 
observed De Lacy. It was eventually 
settled, that Smallcraft, Lester, and 
Trevanion, who professed a knowledge 
of the country, should proceed with 
the despatch to Winchester. <I,” 
said De Lacy, “will add one more to 
your party, whom, should you unfortu- 
nately have occasion for his services, 
you will find useful.” Then turning to 
a soldier who was at hand, he desired 
him to send Jan Schontz to them. “In 
the way,” continued De Lacy, “the 
country between us and Winchester is 
occupied, it would be impossible for 
you in your present garbs to reach it 
undiscovered, though it was not with a 
view to this particular purpose, I pro- 
vided those which may give you safe 
conduct.” Jan Schontz now made his 
appearance ; he was somewhat in the 
capacity of Sergeant of the Queen’s 
Dutchmen—a man not more than of 
middle size, but no one scarcely could 
pass him unheeding, his bone and mus- 
cular power were so much out of the 
common, “Where is the bag I charged 
you with ?”—Jan disappeared without 
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a word. “ That is the man,” said De 
Lacy, “whom I mean to accompany 
you, gentlemen ; keep him but sober, 
- and of all men I ever met with, I 
would soonest have him at my back on 
an emergency.” “He shall be care- 
fully looked to in that respect,” said 
Lester, and the person spoken of re- 
turned with the ian which contained 
conical crowned hats, short black cloaks 
and grey scarfs. “I command you on 
an impossibility, convert yourselves 
into traitors—the cavalier must be sunk 
in the roundhead, and true men though 
you be at heart, you must for a season 
outwardly play the hypocrite. Schontz, 
you will place yourself under the com- 
mand of this gentleman,” (pointing to 
Lester) “and obey his orders.” Jan 
was at best a man of few words, and 
moreover spoke little or no English, 
but to one who knew him as well as 
De Lacy did, he had a method of sig- 
nifying himself, which was by an em- 
phatic pull up of his unmentionables, 
and which meant almost as much as 
the answer of a celebrated Prime Mi- 
nister to his royal Mistress—* If it is 
possible, it is done ; and if it is impos- 
sible it shall be done.”—* You will also 
carefully recollect,” continued De 
Lacy, “that unless you are specially 
spoken to by this gentleman (meaning 
Lester) you must not open your lips on 
any occasion, while engaged on this 
particular service.” A violent panto- 
mimic pull, as before mentioned, an- 
nounced that Jan had taken leave of 
the power of speech for the time being. 
“God speed and guide you my friends,” 
said our provident commander, “spare 
not the spur, for I have particularly re- 
quested Sir William Ogle to provide 
ou with fresh horses”—then apart to 
ester, “take care of the Dutchman, 
and, if need befalls, he will take care 
of you—you cannot use too much cau- 
tion in rejoining me at Basing, speed 
your present errand how it may.” 
Having received the despatch, they 
rode off ata round rate, and De Lacy 
continued anxiously watching them un- 
til they were out of sight. He then 
returned to his woodland tent, and di- 
recting the sentinel to call him at 12 
o'clock, he courted the rest which he so 
much stood in need of. When the hour 
of noon arrived the men were put under 
arms, and their commander proceeded to 
a fresh disposition of his force, rendered 
necessary by the fortunate junction with 
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Bunckley. He divided the horse, now 
amounting to about two hundred and 
seventy, into two equal divisions, the 
separate commands of which were given 
to Webb and Bunckley, reserving the 
twenty already mentioned, and now 
officered by Courtnay, as a kind of 
guard ; his foot, three hundred effective 
and well-disciplined men, he com- 
manded himself. They broke up from 
the wood at half-past two, and still de- 
clining the direct road by Pangbourn, 
kept through the lanes to the right of 
Basildown, and skirting the hamlet and 
ark of Engilfield, held on to Been- 
am, the horse taking up the footmen 
behind them, by turns, and thus they 
moved with the greater celerity. Here 
under cover of the thick woods, they 
remained while a picquet was sent for- 
ward to reconnoitre the high road be- 
tween Newberry and Reading, which 
being reported all clear, they pushed 
on for Aldermaston, and reached that 
beautiful village at half-past five o’clock 
in the evening. Here half an hour's 
= took place, in order to refresh 
the horses, and procure white scarfs for 
Bunckley’s reinforcement, in doin 
which De Lacy learned from the cloth 
merchant, who was well affected to the 
Royal cause, and who told it as “a se- 
cret worth knowing,” that a party of 
four Roundheads, well armed and 
mounted, had passed through at ten 
o’clock in the morning with great speed, 
and had taken the road towards Win- 
chester. Cheered with the knowledge 
that his despatch had crossed the high- 
road between Reading and Newberry 
unmolested, and hoping for the best, he 
directed his leach towards Basing, 
through Baughurst, which though the 
longer was the least frequented route. 
Now, good man and true, as he un- 
doubtedly was, Jan Schontz had a fail- 
ing of which De Lacy was not aware, 
for, no one was fonder than honest Jan 
of “entwining the myrtle of Venus 
with: Bacchus’s vine,” and as in the true 
spirit of a soldier, he always literall 
obeyed his orders, he went not a whit 
beyond. It so befel that as the small 
party passed the Hind’s-head, in the 
aforesaid little town, there was a comely 
wench twirling her mop at the door, 
and whether it was that Jan thought 
that the gallantry of his profession 
would have been compromised if he 
had passed without noticing her, he 
not only gave a courteous wave of his 
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hand, but turning himself round upon 
the saddle, grasped the cantle, and as 
speech was the only prohibited organ, 
he expressed to her by 


“ Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles." 


the flying admiration she had excited. 
Your soldier is a sad moralist in the 
way of love, and Jan reminds us of a 
verse of a song we have somewhere or 
other met with— 


“ A gallant soldier, frank and free, 
Small sinner and no saint— 


A Puritan’s hypocrisy 


Assum’d for warlike feint ; 


A buxom lassie met his eye, 


And straight the Puritan 


By beauty’s glance was made to fly 

And place-give to the man. 

But, oh, whene’er he got the route, 

Sad truth to tell, it so fell out, 

Some “She” would dangle from her garters, 
Because our trooper chang’d his quarters.” 


In a corner of the bow-window of the 
neatly-sanded purlour, and hidden by 
a flower-stand crowded with myrtles 
and geraniums, sat Solas Rabishaw, 
stirring a stone pint jug of cyder with 
a sprig of hyssop. Attracted by the 
staid demeanor of Smallcraft, whose 
time-marked countenance had been se- 
lected to lead the van, while Schontz 
brought up the rear, he hastily swal- 
lowed his draught and hurried to the 
door, which he reached in time to 
observe the Dutchman’s telegraphic 
flirtation. “ The way with you all!” 
said the girl to Rabishaw, whom she 
detested, “ Saint and sinner—give me 
a good jolly Cavalier for my money.” 
“ Peace, vain damsel,” replied Solas, 
“bring forth my horse.” Then, to 
himself, “ Wolves in sheep’s clothing, 
I must arise and be doing.” So saying 
he, fast as he could, got into the sad- 
dle, without even waiting for the change 
of a half-crown piece which he had 
tendered for his reckoning. “ These 
rooks are after no good,” said the girl ; 
“three years has this old hunks been 
coming to this house, and I never saw 
the colour of his money before, and 
now here are eighteen pence!” Rabi- 
shaw pricked away at a round pace, 
and in about half an hour's riding, 
caught sight of the party, upon whose 
track he hung with the sagacity and 
erseverance of a slow hound, until he 
airly saw them into Winchester, when 
turning his horse to the left, he made 
with all speed for Arlesford, which he 
reached not long after Lester had de- 
livered his mission to Sir Wm. Ogle. 
“ Whence art thou, approved in good 


works?” said Colonel Jesse Miller, as 
Rabishaw pulled up his foaming steed 
at the iron gate of a large brick house 
close by the Church at Old Ariesford, 
“thou comest with the wings of the 
wind.” “ Even so, esteemed,” replied 
Solas: “ verily I say unto thee, thou 
art chosen to a good deed.” A servant 
having taken charge of the horse, they 
assed into the house. Sir Marmaduke 
Esteourt had truly characterised him, 
when he designated Rabishaw an active 
agent. His zeal, which arose to the 
height of fanaticism, knew no bounds, 
and he was in the confidence of the 
different leaders of the parliamentary 
forces, whose services brought them 
into the part of the country where he 
resided, and with which, from the na- 
ture of his occupation, he was widely 
and well acquainted. Aware of the 
dangers incident to the office of a spy, 
there was scarcely a town throughout 
that part of the country in which he 
had not confidential and well-paid 
agents, among whom was the jailer at 
the Devizes, who, in order to avoid 
suspicion, having given the key of the 
cell in which Rabishaw was placed to 
the soldier appointed to guard him, im- 
mediately liberated his prisoner by 
means of a trap-door, well concealed 
by one of the flags, and induced the 
hostler, who acted as guide to Prince 
Maurice, by means of a bribe, to for- 
ward seo penpens The consciousness 
of his safety had induced Rabishaw to 
taunt that Prince, who, as nephew to 
the King, was particularly odious to the 
fierce republican. On the present oc- 
casion he had been to Newberry, with 
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a letter from Colonel Norton to the 
officer who commanded the dragoons 
stationed there, and was refreshing him- 
- self and horse at Aldermaston, when 
Jan Schontz’s ill-timed gallantry excited 
his hawk-eyed suspicion, and induced 
him to follow De Lacy’s despatch. 
“ What bearest thou in hand, trusty and 
beloved?” said Colonel Miller, as Solas 
Rabishaw locked the door of a small 
study into which they had entered, 
«“ What seekest fhou?” “ The Mideon- 
ites are abroad,” replied Rabishaw. 
« But now as I tarried awhile at Al- 
dermaston, in the house of the sinner, 
I espied them like unto wolves im 
sheep’s clothing, in the habits of our 
people ; but the leaven of iniquity, 
even the deadly lust of the flesh de- 
clared them unto me.” “ Whence and 
whither are they ?” demanded Miller. 
“I did note them into Winchester,” 
replied Rabishaw, “from Oxford doubt- 
less, or thitherward: our shepherds 
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keep strict watch on the main road— 
they must have journied through the 
by-ways.” “ For what purpose are 
they in force?” said Miller. “ They 
are even but four,” answered the zea- 
lous malignant, “ verily, they seck to 
undo the good work which our Captain 
hath perfected; they devise the en- 
largement of the mighty Heathen. 
Arise, therefore, and gird thyself ; yea, 
their own craftiness hath confounded 
them. Obey the words of my mouth, 
and I will deliver them bound unto 
thee.” “I may not,” said Colonel 
Miller, “ move my small force without 
especial command, therefore, which 
verily I did think thou hadst brought 
unto me ; but seeing they are but few, 
I will hearken unto thee; eight trusty 
warriors will I grant unto thy prayer.” 
This was soon done, and Rabishaw, 
mounted ona fresh horse, set on towards 
Basing in furtherance of his dsign. 


CHAPTER XI. 


«« Oh, treachery! fly—good Fleance, fly!” 


Macsetu. 


Colonel Sir William Ogle was un- 
able to spare to De Lacy any re- 
inforcement from his own scanty gar- 
rison, but he supplied Lester and his 
companions with fresh horses. Lester, 
when refreshments were brought up, 
was not unmindful of Jan Schontz, 
and directed that he should not get 
any liquor stronger than a single 
draught of single beer. The pursy 
old Chamberlain said nothing until he 
got outside the door—* A draught of 
single beer, forsooth, this is the way with 
those haughty young whipsters. He 
can take a flask of Raheny or Bor- 
deaux himself, I warrant me, while the 

oor foreign devil may die of thirst ! 
but I'll have him to know that such is 
not the ,custom of Sir William Ogle’s 
household, Marry! I could not look 
a Christian in the face and be after 


giving a way-worn man single beer, 


excepting he be a malignant.” After 
this soliloquy, which bespoke those 
good old times, when private economy 
and political economy had prevailed 
as now, in old England, the Chamber- 
lain proceeded to his office of hospita- 
lity ; and instead of the single draught 
of single beer, he sent Jan a black-jack 
containing a gallon of the oldest double 
October he could find in a cellar re- 
nowned for its excellence, and to 
which Jan Schontz, who had only been 
commanded to abstain from speech, 
did entire justice. Smallcraft had ex- 
peteees the comforts of the house- 
sceper’s room in moderation ; and all 
arties being thus recruited in spirits, 
if not in number, they assembled to 
depart, and after brief conference as to 
the route which would least expose 
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them to discovery and interception, they 
soon reached Preston Candover Downs. 
The sun shone with that intense fierce- 
ness which it sometimes does in the har- 
vest season, about an hour or so before 
its declension ; there was not a breath 
of air, and the occasional barking of a 
shepherd’s dog alone broke the silence 
of the scene, which seemed to have 
infused itself into the party, none of 
whom had for some time uttered a 
word, when they were aroused by Jan 
Schontz, on whom the heat and the 
ale began to operate, and who, it not 
being in “his bond,” struck up a Dutch 
Kicksysaiaw, the monotonous mazes of 
which he lilted with no ordinary vigour. 
“I hope Smalleraft,” said Lester, 
“that fellow may not have had more 
than has done him good.” They had 
now reached the crest of the Downs, 
from whence the country for miles 
was visible, and below them lay a large 
sheepfold belonging to a farm-house 
about a mile distant. “We are now 
half-way,” said Trevanion, “and though 
it is a good fault, we have time othe 
forelock—had we not better halt here 
.to reconnoitre, and let our horses 
feed?” “ Certainly,” replied Lester, 
“for we command the whole country ; 
we will avail ourselves of the cover of 
this sheepfold.” So saying, they alight- 
ed under the side which appeared 
to them least discernible, and leaving 
the horses to graze under the care of 
Smallcraft and Schontz, the two you 
men advanced to the brow of the hill, 
where, directly underneath, was one of 
those immense chalk-pits so common 
to that part of Hampshire, and on the 
opposite side of which was a strong, 
though small brake of thorns and 
briars. “I never saw a more likely 
place for a hare,” said Trevanion, at 
the same time jerking a stone into it 
as far as he was able to throw, and 
which alighted, not on the back of 
poor puss, but close by Solas Rabishaw 
who lay there lurking for his prey, 
couched like a tyger in a jungle. 
When he promised Colonel Miller 
that he would deliver them into his 
hands, he spoke not at random, for the 
farm-house to which the sheepfold be- 
longed, was in the possession of a par- 
ticular friend of his, and there his men 
were at that moment concealed; as he 
knew that the sheepfold commanded a 
view of the roads to Basing, he had 
been there on the look out, and on 





the approach of the party had retreat- 
ed to the brake to observe their mo- 
tions, or pick up what he could of their 
conversation as they passed. This 
ill-timed and unexpected halt, he in- 
terpreted as a sign that the hand of 
heaven was linked with his enterprize.- 
“ [know you are a good sportsman,” 
observed Lester to Trevanion’s last 
observation, “ but what place is that ?” 
pointing in a particular direction. 
“ That is Preston Candover,” said 
Trevanion, “and if you look down 
the hill as far as you can to the left, 
ou will see the windows of a large 
Leen reflecting, with more than golden 
lustre, the rays of the setting sun, that 
is Popham Lane.” “ This is the best 
route then,” said Lester, “ and we will 
abide by it.” “I see nothing to the 
contrary,” said Trevanion, “ but before 
we resume our journey, I wiil try how 
Smallecraft’s charge of Cognac would 
qualify some of the water of a fine 
spring which I observed about a hun- 
red yards off as we approached this 
spot.” They accordingly turned from 
the chalk-pit towards the spring. 
Rabishaw, taking advantage of their 
departure, crept like a snake from his 
hiding-place, and keeping on _ his 
hands and. knees along-side a wall, 
reached a tall hedge-row which led 
down to the farm-house, under cover 
of which he joined his men undis- 
covered. Having allayed their thirst, 
the young men took horse, and had 
the vexation of perceiving, that Jan 
Schontz, though he was not quite 
drunk, was just upon the point of not 
being sober. They proceeded leisurely 
and carefully—a chilly evening suc- 
ceeded to the great heat, and the 
second harvest moon appeared in all 
its splendour ; about two hours quiet 
riding brought them to the wood, 
already mentioned, and here they 
again dismounted to deliberate. 
Having adopted precaution against 
surprise, they took short rest, and pre- 
pared to proceed on their way, Lester 
arranging that Smallcraft, being best 
mounted, should bear Sir William 
Ogle’s letter which he had written to 
De Lacy, and if they should unfortu- 
nately light upon any of the enemy’s 
oye he should be intent on nothing 
ut effecting his escape. Previously 
to getting into their saddles, they laid 
their ears to the ground to catch any 
sound which might awaken suspicion, 
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but nothing reached them but the call 
of the partridge or the bleating of the 
sheepfold. They set their arms in or- 
-der and mounted. There was nothin 
but a cart track through the wood, 
which they followed at a brisk trot, and 
with spirits rising at — horse’s 
length they gained, had got three parts 
through, when as they approached a 
track which crossed at right angles that 
which they were pursuing, four men 
dashed out before them from the right, 
and ere they could pull up their horses 
five more sprung out from the left upon 
their rear, and completely intercepted 
them. “A fine night this, friend,” said 
Solas Rabishaw to Smallcraft, but ere 
he could utter a reply, the clash of 
weapons commenced. The mare on 
which Jan Schotnz rode was faulty in 
her fore legs, and at the moment Ra- 
bishaw oe e, she nearly came on her 
head; Jan rapped out a thundering 
, and Isaac Yalden, the farmer, 
(who had joined Rabishaw) cried out, 
“behold the men!”—they. were the 
last words he ever uttered, for in the 
half drunken conviction that he had 
done wrong, Jan instantly unsheathed 
and clove Yalden’s skull to his shoul- 
ders, unhorsed the next man who op- 
posed him, and then the fray became 
general. “ Do your duty, if possible !” 
cried Lester to Smallcraft, who, throw- 
ing his sword across his body to the 
left, the point guarding his horse’s 
shoulder, made a dash by Rabishaw 
to his right into the wood ; for this, 
however, the latter had been prepared, 
and his petronel was up to the level in 
a moment, but Lester struck down his 
arm with a blow which, had it not been 
for a shirt of mail worn under his 
clothes, would have disabled him for 
ever—the shot went off, however, and 
Rabishaw’s horse rearing up pope 
culariy, fell with him into the bushes 
on the left. Staalleraft had dashed by 
two of the three men who were ahead 
of Rabishaw, and slightly wounded the 
headmost of the party, in doing which 
he regained the track, and set forward 
full speed, closely followed by the par- 
liamentarians : a small four-barred gate 
closed in the wood, and being an old 
sportsman, as the moon shone bril- 
liantly, he resolved on attempting to 
clear it; he drew his horse up E a 
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moment, and then sent him at it with 
such determination and impetus, that 
the animal was unable to refuse it, but 
springing short, struck the top bar, and 
came down on his nose and knees on 
the other side; Smallcraft kept his 
seat, and this accident again saved him, 
for his pursuer who was not up to such 
a feat, slipping his sword under his left 
arm, let Ay a shot at him just as the 
horse was rising, which passed right 
through his aera hat. This 
last danger escaped, he struck spurs 
into his horse and got clear away.— 
Meantime the skirmish was stoutly car- 
ried on behind ; the two men who were 
in front of Rabishaw turned when he 
fell, and thus mainly contributed to 
Smallcraft’s escape, but Lester and 
Trevanion were at liberty to oppose 
them, for Jan Schontz verified the cha- 
racter De Lacy had given of him,— 
to the strength of a Hercules he added 
the activity of a Mercury, and he kept 
the rear completely at bay. Several 
shots struck him, but rebounded off 
his cuirass which he wore under his 
cloak, to the terror and dismay of his 
opponents, who regarded him as some- 
thing supernatural. Escape being their 
main object, Lester and Trevanion, af- 
ter a sharp struggle, succeeded in brush- 
ing by their antagonists, calling loudly 
on Jan to follow them, which he did 
but apparently with reluctance; he re- 
eaet like a Parthian, severely mark- 
ing his opponents as they came up, un- 
til they relinquished the pursuit.— 
They pushed on as hard as they were 
able, when in descending a small hill, 
Jan Schontz’s mare, who had been se- 
verely wounded, fell headlong down.— 
«“ Are you hurt ?” said Trevanion, who 
instantly dismounted. Jan made no 
reply, but gave his kecksies an assent- 
ing lug up. Trevanion’s horse being 
wounded also, Lester took Jan Schontz 
behind him, and slowly proceeding, 
they got into the high road, and almost 
immediately heard the swift approach 
of horse. Giving themselves up for 
lost, they forced their horses through a 
hedge, and endeavoured to conceal 
themselves in the shadow of a large 
oak, but their apprehension was spee- 
dily converted into joy, as the well- 
known voices of Smallcraft and Court- 
nay reached their gladdened ears. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


« And have they not withal my blessing ? 
Do I not consecrate their banner ? 
Am I not Church militant ?” 


Maid Marian. 


Revolving in his mind the dangers 
to which his express might be subject- 
ed, and the difficulty of joining him, 
should Sir William Ogle decline ‘his 
reinforcement, De Lacy had sent 
Courtnay forward from Banghurst, 
with directions to patrol the high-way 
between Basingstoke, and the turn of 
the road leading down to Basing-house 
for a certain time, and should he then 
fall in with the despatch, to retrace his 
steps until he joined the main body, 
but, at the same time to use the utmost 
caution. In pursuance of these orders, 
he had drawn up his small troop at the 
bottom of a green lane, as soon’ as he 
heard the firing on his left; when 
Smallcraft dashing down the road; met 
this new support of friends, and they 
were returning to the wood, when they 
thus —_ ell in with their compa- 
nions, 'y now counter-marched as 
Courtnay had been directed, and met 
the advance under Bunckley, in about 
half an hour. 

In the meanwhile Rabishaw had te- 
covered from the stupor occasioned by 
his fall, which had effectually stunned 
him for the time ; he found his» men 
gathered together in the wood, most 
of them hurt more or less, 
menting over the body of Isaac Yal- 
den, who exhibited a ghastly specimen 
of the Dutchman’s prowess. Solas 
sternly regarded the deceased for 
a moment in silence, and then said, 
“Thy wife looketh for thee, and 
thus shalt thou meet her sight ; 
thy little ones call unto thee, yet thou 
hearest them not—but, verily their 
cries shall be heard. ‘The race is not 
to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong.’ and I swear unto thy chosen 
soul, now among the departed faithful, 
that I will avenge thee!” So saying, 
he ordered the men to return to the 


Farm-house with the body, and’ re- 
mounting his horse, which, ‘after ‘the 
firing had ceased, rejoined its coiipa- 
nions, set out to put Norton om his 
guard in case any attack was meditated. 
He passed directly through’the ‘town 
of Basingstoke, but by the time he had 
reached, and just entered the hamlet 
of Old Basing, the conflict had begun. 
Mortified and disappointed as De Lacy 
was at Sir William Ogle’s non-compli- 
ance, he was, novertiooheed prepared for 
it, and had settled in his own’ mind 
several different plans of attack, '‘as 
circumstances might call for ‘them. 
He, therefore, no sooner read Sir 
William’s letter, than he halted for a 
small space, and sent a hundred horse, 
each carrying a footman behind, under 
Bunckley, to the hamlet of Old Basing, 
with orders to himself of it. 
It was occupied by about three hun- 
dred of the parliament's foot, but’ they 
were so completely surprised, that the 
place was gained in much less ‘time 
than under ‘any other circumstances 
could have been hoped ; and ‘it was 
just as this attack commenced, ‘which 
lasted about twenty minutes, that Rabi- 
shaw reached it. Exasperated at his 
late failure—apprehensive of Norton’s 
anger for not ‘having apprized hint of 
the despatch passing Aldermaston, in- 
stead oft that affair into his own 
hands ;- but, e all, dreading the’re- 
lease of the mighty heathen, ’ as ‘he 
termed the Marquis of Winchester, 
and whom, as a man of influence and 
rank in the country, his republican soul 
execrated, his enthusiasm rose almost 
to insanity, and he threw himself into 
the midst ofthe combatants. Regard- 
less alike of: friend or foe he seemed to 
“bear a charmed life,” for protected by 
his secret shirt of mail, he escaped as 
by miracle the shower of balls which 
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flew in all directions, and dyed alike in 
the blood of cavalier or roundhead, as 
they crossed his headlong course, 
reached Norton just as that officer was 
uproused to the knowledge that he was 
surprised. By the timely occupation 
of this post, where was a large mill af- 
fording ample means of defence, De 
Lacy not only conveyed to the garri- 
son the soul-heartening intelligence 
that they were relieved, but placed 
Norton between two fires, and effec- 
tually cut off his communication with 
Basingstoke. 

“ How has this escaped your vigi- 
lance ?” demanded Norton, as Rabi- 
shaw approached his tent.—* It hath 
not, it did not,” replied Solas ; “ but I 
sought to deliver unto thee the secret 
workers of iniquity—verily, they were 
sent forward unto Winchester, and I 
did essay their capture”—*“ And you 
have failed,” said Norton; “is their 
force from thence?” “No,” replied 
Rabishaw, “of that thou mayest rest 
assured : each line of communication 
thitherward was under my espial, but 
even now.” “I know thy zeal, albeit 
it hath erred,” replied Norton ; “ but 
even thus I rejoice to behold you—I 
have a trust of especial value and con- 
fidence. to deliver unto you, which 
must be imparted to your private ear.” 
So saying they retired into Norton’s 
tent, and meanwhile the arrival of the 
fugitives from Old Basing, announced 
the loss of that position. 

Colonel Joshua Norton’s conference 
with Solas Rabishaw lasted not five 
minutes : though surprised he was not 
dismayed ; he sent down a piquet to 
reconnoitre Old Basing, who reported 
it strongly occupied, drew his men 
from the works, and disposed them to 
the best advantage—advanced bodies 
were planted to give immediate notice 
of the enemy’s slightest movement, and 
meanwhile, as was usual with the = 
or 
worship. A large pollar was di- 
vested of its branches, and by the help 
of a ladder, the Rev. Caleb Rouse- 
well, his right arm bared to the elbow, 


liamentarian troops, they prepare 
d oak 
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and brandishing a naked sword, as- 
cended by “sound of drum ecclesias- 
tic,” to address his brethren in arms.— 
After a few moments spent in silent 
prayer, he exclaimed with stentorian 
voice—* He that hath ears to hear let 
him hear,” and gave his text from the 
32d chapter of Exodus, 27th verse :— 
“ Thus saith the Lord God of Israel, 
put every man his sword by his side, 
and go in and out from gate to gate 
throughout the camp, and slay every 
man his brother, and every man his 
companion, and every man his neigh- 
bour.” One would imagine that this 
portion of the Bible was not sealed to 
the Black and Whitefeet of our day 
by their priests, and that the papists of 
Ireland in 1833, have their Rousewells 
to evil and bloody deeds, as the Puritans 
of England had in 1643. On this text, 
the fanatic preacher dilated in terms 
well calculated to arouse their enthu- 
siasm, and dispel any compassionate 
emotions which the idea of joining is- 
sue with their own countrymen might 
give rise to. He showed them to be 
similarly situated as were God’s own 
chosen people alluded to in the text, 
and threatened with everlasting’ ven- 
geance those who might shrink from 
the combat, while he held out eternal 

lory to all who might perish in the 
fight. With quibbling reference to 
their respective names, he compared 
Colonel Norton and himself to Joshua 
the son of Nun, and Caleb the son of 
Jephunnah, whom the Lord had ap- 
pointed to lead them in triumph over 
their foes. He assured them, while 
he waved his gleaming falchion over 
his head, that he would “ consecrate 
himself that day to the Lord ;” and 
concluded with this portion of es 
writ—“ Accursed be he that keepet 
back his sword from blood!” A uni- 
versal deep guttural sound rung through 
the ranks as he concluded, which, how- 
ever, almost instantly subsided into the 
most profound silence, and the warrior 

riest gave out, line by line, the follow- 
ing battle hymn in which every indivi- 
dual joined :— 


« Hark to thy people here around, 


God of our 


ather’s, Israel’s might ! 


As erst on Edrei’s holy ground, 
Gigantic Bashan thou didst smite, 
Hurl thy avenging bolts among 
Our false blaspheming foes profane, 
Idolatrous of heart and tongue, 





Thy glory’s taint, th 
Let thy pale horse 
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Resistless bear their ranks upon— 
Thy vengeance grant us to behold, 
Avenge thyself, thou Mighty One !” 


The firing at Old Basing corrobora- 
ting the intelligence conveyed in the 
Marchioness’s despatch, which had 
reached the garrison of Basing-house, 
the Marquess of Winchester prepared 
to act accordingly. The last sounds of 
the enemy's voices at the close of the 
war-hymn had died away, when De 
Lacy moved forward to the attack. 
About half a mile from the village, the 
advance, under Bunckley, drove in the 
enemy's picquet, and he there halted to 
make his final disposition. A long 
thick hedge separated two fields, one 
of which they now occupied, and which 
led from the lane by which they had 
marched out of Old Basing to the park, 
the palings of which had every where 
been broken down. To avoid ing 
tais was not possible, although they 
were apprehensive that it was occupied 
by skirmishers: De Lacy, therefore, 
ordered Bunckley and Webb to divide 
the horse into equal wings, and pass it, 
one on each side, in divisions, and then 
form when they got to the top, the 

und being a gradual ascent. To his 
eh, on the top of this hill was a small 
copse which he had ascertained was 
unoccupied, and he determined on gain- 
ing, it wnat cover of their morgnest 
The.cry of “ Love.and Loyalty!” “ St. 
George, and the King!” ran through 
their small but gallant ranks as. they 
moyed on to these respective positions, 
and immediately as but ill-direeted 
fire was opened on the horse, the hedge, 
as was suspected, being lined with foot, 
This they sustained without, flinching, 
to the surprise and admiration of their 
Leaders, and quickly forming on the 
top. of the hill, came in sight. of the 
Parliament’s army; their horse, con- 
sisting of seven troops, distinguishable 
by their respective coronets or stand- 
ards flying, on a plain about two thon- 
sand paces from them, while their foot 
was posted on a small height beyond, 
and nearer to the house. De Lacy, in 


the interim, gained his desired position, 
and instantly sent Trevanion to desire 
Bunckley and Webb to uniteand charge 
their horse, when he would move for- 
ward or not, as they might succeed or 
fail. They broke into a gentle trot, 





gradually accelerating their pace until 
within about a hundred yards of the 
enemy, and then with a rattling cheer 
dashed at them full tilt. This onslaught 
the attacked party waited not to re- 
ceive—they went about quickly, and 
retreated in good order, while their 
rear suffered severely from the elated 
cavaliers: this took place dowa a gen- 
tle slope, at the bottom of which the 
parliamentarians endeavoured to come 
to their original front, but the cavaliers 
bore them in hand so roughly fora 
considerable distance, before they could 
effect that manceuvre, that it brought 
them under the fire of Basing-house. 
It was by Norton’s order that. White- 
head and Miller, who commanded the 
horse, had fallen back, but they had 
not calculated on being forced to such 
an unfortunate distance beyond the 
point he had marked out, for atthe 
moment they succeeded in facing their 
opponents, the fire of the garrison was 
given on their rear with such preeisi 

and effect, that it threw them inte con- 
fusion, and before they could recover, 
the Marquess dashed out at the head of 
his whole foree, and fell upon them. 
Norton now moved to their assistance, 
and at that moment De Lacy advanced 
from the wood. — ane = 
ton’s mapamione anged hi t 
and aioe ed him. As the parliament's 
troops advanced firing as they closed, 
a back into the 
Ww as the opposing en- 
tered they were received See kee 
and well-directed fire which staggered 
them for the moment ; they pressed 
forward, however, determinately, ‘and 
a desperate conflict raged in the wood, 
which was carried regai seve- 
ral times. The rout of the horse was 
by this ee complete, and were 
vigorously pursued by the wis 
and Bunckley ; but Webb, pide cool 


and collected, rallied his small force, 
oom catmane os the assistance of De 


lke a crusader of old, no man 
fought with a more desperate courage 
thu the Rev. Caleb Rousewell, mount- 
ed on a strong but small horse ; he led 
the left wing of the foot, and exposed 
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his person to imminent hazards, from 
which, however, he escaped uninjured : 
in one of the last charges which was 
made to possess the wood, this enthu- 
siastic impetus had carried him far 
ahead of his division, to where a deeply 
interested but self-collected spectator 
of this bloody tumult, sat Father Dennis, 
mounted on De Lacy’s tall, pie-balled, 
Hungurian stallion, armed with no 
other weapon than his long stout staff, 
his constant companion, and ornamented, 
as we have mentioned in the early part 
of our story, with a small silver cruci- 
fix. No sooner did this strange object 
meet the eye of Rousewell than he 
dashed at him, exclaiming, “ Vile 
pander of the scarlet whore, sittest 
thou there with thy symbolic eraft, to 
encourage the blood-shedding of the 
chosen? Verily, I will smite thee. Yea, 
with the sword of the Lord will I ut- 
terly destroy thee!” But the peaceful 
habits of a whole life had not quenched 
the natural instinct of self-preservation 
—the monotonous career of the Monk 
had not destroyed the courage of the 
man: seeing himself thus attacked, the 
old man grasped his long staff with both 
hands at the bottom, and as the fierce 
fanatic rushed on, he struck the uplifted 
arm of ‘his assailant with such force as 
to cause the sword to fly from his hand, 
but with the blow the staff broke in the 
middle, and the crucifix flew far on the 
plain. The Roundhead, on the instant, 
discharged his petronel, and Father 
Dennis fell tothe ground. “ Lo! the 
Philistine is fallen!” exclaimed Rouse- 
welk “ The Lord hath given him to 
my -hands, and verily I will despoil him 
of, his harlotry.”. With that he dis- 
mounted, i his sword, and 
rushed towards the prostrate old man, 
over whom, as to guard his person, the 
Reapers horse stood firm and quiet. 
To.the ignorance that is incapable of 
thought and inquiry, everything out of 
the ordinary course of things, and not 
understood, becomes a miracle; and, 
if not explained, what we are about to 
relate, would be considered more 
astonishing, and startling to credulity, 
than any of the feats of the Prince 
Bishop of Bamberg. The furious Re- 
ublican, as we have said, ran at the 
len Priest to despatch him, if not 
dead, or bear away the “ symbol of his 
craft,” as he termed the crucifix, as a 
triumphant spoil. He perceived motion 
and life in Father Denis, and uplifted 
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his sword to inflict the coup de grace, 
when pie-balled, his eyes sparkling 
fire, his nostrils distended and glowing, 
his tail set, and his upper lip curled, 
seized the ill-fated Rousewell by the 
up-lifted arm, cast him to the ground, 
and with his fore-feet almost instanta- 
neously pressed the life out of his body, 
and sent his spirit in search of that 
glory which he had promised to those 
of his recent congregation who should 
courageously perish in the fight. Father 
Denis had only been stunned, and 
here we have to recount that which if 
not miraculous might be received as 
roof of an all-ruling and watchful 

rovidence. The ball from the petronel 
struck against the bible which the pious 
old man carried in a side pocket of his 
coat, but its force threw down, and for 
some time deprived the priest of sense 
and motion. While the graven image 
was cast down, the bible was his armour 
of defence, and he proved that the 
word of God was even here the word 
of life. On recovering his senses 
what was his astonishment—nay, horror 
at seeing the extended and yet con- 
vulsed body almost beside him, one 
foot of the horse still pressed on the 
breast of his victim. Father Dennis 
arose, oe soothingly to his preserver, 

ie-bald, who on the instant removed 

is foot and allowed the good Samaritan 
Priest to endeavour to administer aid 
and comfort to the fierce fanatic who 
would have destroyed him. Mindful 
of his ministering offices, and not yet 
wholly a convert from the erroneous 
doctrine of transubstantiation, the well- 
intentioned old man was determined 
that his enemy should die with a wafer 
in-his mouth, while the firm set teeth 
and started eye-balls of the fanatic 
Roundhead, seemed at once to resist 
the idolatrous profanation, and as if a 
feeling of indignation and horror was 
not yet extinct, but st ied with 
death in order to resist the pollutions of 


en In this position, kneeling 
and praying over his enemy, Colonels 
Webb and De Lacy, their forces joined 


in pursuit of the republicans, returning, 
found Father Dennis, while the Hun- 
garian steed was quietly grazing hard by. 

So nearly do the solemn and the 
ludicrous sometimes touch each other, 
in this strange world of ours, that the 
flour and water deitf was seen oe 
jecting from the compressed lips of the 
lifeless independent, De Lacy, re- 
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joiced at the preservation of his dear 
old friend, assisted to remount him ap- 
on the pie-bald, and it remains for us 
to explain the act of this extraordinary 
animal. He was a regularly trained 
war-horse, and taught to aid his rider 
with all the powers, of attack and de- 
fence which nature had bestowed on 
him, and, particularly, to guard the 
body of his rider should he be unhorsed 
and disabled. These properties of 
the animal De Lacy well knew, and 


when he could not dissuade his reve- 
rend friend to forego the dangers of 
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the field, he was determined to afford 
him allthe means of protection that 
he could, and the event proved that 
the horse, on an emergency, would be 
found of more than ordinary use and 
city as stated by De Lacy.* 
"Ti a: * was not permitted ; they 
urged their horses in pursuit of the 
vanquished and flying foe; less, on 
the part of De Lacy to complete the 
Wolk: of destruction, than to prevent, 
as much as he could, the cruel butchery, 
the too certain consequence of defeat 
in civil contests. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


« Little they thought, who first upraised the pile, 
With turrets crown’d, and bade the garden smile ; 
With shapes fantastic, that in conflict bold, 

Its walls should prove the warrior’s strongest hold.” 


HIGemnson. 


To prevent the unnecessary effusion 
of blood, as well as to rally his men, 
that the most effectual and speedy 
assistance might be rendered to the 
garrison, De Lacy’s intention was now 
mainly ditected towards checking the 

nu which had become general, and 
‘or this purpose had collected around 
him as many of his small guard as he 
could draw back from the chase, and 
who consisted of no more than Court- 
nay thé Oxonian, and nine or ten men. 
In the execution of this duty, he hap- 
pened to come directly under the man- 
sion house, at the back part of the 
gardens, and where, in its original state 
it lay most exposed and defenceless ; 


to strengthen this quarter, every expe+ 
dient had been resorted to, and it ex» 
hibited a melancholy picture. ey er 
ficent and once beautiful trees lay half 
cut through and bent down, their 
branches, on which the leaves were 
dried and withered, entwined with one 
another, while rare and costly shrubs, 
broken fountains and statues ; in short 
all that ‘had ‘once formed the garden's 
pride and ornament, mingled in one un- 
sightly ruin filled up the interstices. — 

wo magnificent pavilions blackened 
with ‘smoke, their walls hastily and 
coarsély aed evinced how gal- 
lantly the place had been defended— 
even the house itself, a beautiful gothic 


* Nore or THE Narrator,—Let not incredulity be stubbornly opposed to the 
fact here related. ; In a small town in the South of Ireland, about the period of the 
narrator's boyhood, there lived a person named Guynan, who being of rather a pug- 
nacious temper, found it easier to get into a fair, or market, than out of it. He had 
a stout gelding, which he had so trained to the critical use of his teeth and hoofs, 
that he seldom failed, in the thickest throngs of alpeen and shillela warriors, to bring 
his rider out of the scrapes which he was but too fond of getting into. 
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structure, exhibited a similar appear- 
ance, and De Lacy pamper at a sight so 
revolting, associated with the thought 
. of what Lady Eleanor must have suf- 
fered, pent up amidst such scenes, and 
partaking of their terrors, and solely 
on account of her and his attachment 
to each other. These reflections for 
the moment estranged him from all 
other circumstances, and he stood ri- 
vetted to the spot, when a loud shout 
from Courtnay, awakened him to mat- 
ter of more immediate interest and 
danger—pressing forward round an 
angle of the walls, he perceived a num- 
ber of the enemy hastily getting to 
horse, close by a small gate that had 
been converted into a sally-port ; be- 
hind one of whom was a female, who, 
at the first glance he recognised to be 
Lady Eleanor Paulet herself. On this 
party Courtnay had already precipi- 
tated himself and small force, and 
personally encountered Solas Rabi- 
shaw, who was at their head, but 
for whom, high-spirited and deter- 
mined as the young cavalier proved 
himself, he was by no means a match, 
for at the very moment De Lacy 
came up, the fierce roundhead  se- 


verely wounded and unhorsed him, 


and, instantaneously discharging his 
petronel, shot De Lacy’s horse 
through the head, calling on his 
men to follow and escape. At this 
juneture Bunckley and his force 
eared returned from the pursuit. 
Rabishaw saw himself enmershed, and 
turned his whole attention to secure 
the capture of Lady Eleanor ; he 
loudly called to the man who had 
her in charge, .“ Press thou forward, 
Faithful Strong, and rid thyself from 
the power of the Philistine, verily, I 
will be with thee.” But De Lacy, the 
moment he got clear of his horse, had 
, with a blow of his. sabre, 
that on which Faithful Strong was 
riding, and before he was aware had 
dismounted and disabled him, taking 
once more under his personal care anc 
protection the beloved and precious 
object of all his soul’s affections and 
solicitude. Rabishaw fought with des- 
perate courage, and encountering Jans 
Schontz, whom he recognized as the 
man who had killed his friend Isaak 
Yalden, he cried out, “Said I not, O! 
chosen soul—said I not, that I would 
avenge thee,” and he attacked the 
Dutchman with such fury as put him 
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to his utmost to defend himself, but a 
shot from Jans, just at the moment 
when he was sorely pressed, entered 
the brain of the fierce republican, who 
springing up, as it were, out of his 
saddle, fell lifeless to the und, 
Thus. perished Solas Rabishaw in the 
prosecution of an enterprise, for which 
he was well qualified, and in which he 
would have succeeded, had De Lacy 
and Courtnay joined in the pursuit 
of the vanquished parliamentarians. 
The possession of the Marquess of Win- 
chester’s person was considered of 
such value by the parliament, that 
Colonel Norton determined to effect 
it if possible ; he had therefore placed 
Rabishaw with a party of picked men 
in ambush to keep a watch upon 
Basing-house, and in case of a sortie 
by the garrison to avail himself of the 
opportunity for effecting the capture 
of the Marquess, who, having headed 
the troops in a disappointed the 
main part of the project ; but as he suc- 
ceeded in getting into the house, Rabi- 
shaw seized on Lady Eleanor, and was 
beeing her away when she was for- 
tunately rescued, and love and loyalty 
once more triumphant. 

We have arrived to the so much 
more busy, than poetical and senti- 
mental period of our tale, that we 
cannot stop the action of pressing 
circumstances, in order to indulge our- 
selves or our readers with the love- 
scene that followed the recovery of 
his Ladylove by our gallant hero. We 
must commence our movement towards 


Oxford :—the gig of Basing-house 
was re-inforced and provisioned, and 
its command transferred to Lord Ed- 
ward Paulet, the Marquess’s brother, 
as the Marquess himself was wounded, 
and besides had determined to ‘/pro- 
ceed to Oxford, to ascertain the cause 
and extent of Sir Everard Ashley’s 
conduct, as had been reported to him. 
They took brief rest at Basingstoke, 
but fixed on starting from thence at 
eleven o'clock at night. They moved 
out of the town in dead silence, Tre- 
vanion and Smallcraft being sent on 
before with twenty men to reconnoitre 
a wooden-bridge over the Kennett, 
and ascertain if it was occupied or 
watched by the parliament's troops. 
The harvest moon, now at its full, 
made all things visible, and they ar- 
rived within half a mile of the river 
when they fell in with their patrol. 
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“ They have broken down the bridge.” 
said, Trevanion, “and so effectively 
that I fear our i is im- 


passage this way 
pormbles all else, however, is clear— 
8 


wan horse and went 
nearly a - a head.” De Lacy did 
not however receive this report as de- 
cisive of his course of action; he 
judged, that the stream must have 
deposited considerable quan- 
tities of and gravel at the back of 
the piles where the bridge stood, and 
that there the river might be fordable. 
He on to, the spot, the rest 
following, and after slight observation, 
rode into the stream ; and although the 
water rose above his saddle-skirts, he 
across and returned again in safety. 
Gir the Roun in aun of teal 
and his Lordship’s own groom 
Rideout, he shifted oe saddle - oe 
ie-bald, wi strengt 
veadioe whe could rely, oan menone 
greater height would remove his pre- 
ciqus change farther from the water, 
he placed Lady Eleanor behind him. 
“ Pear ot Lady of my hear.” sid he, 
as..they launched into the stream. 
“ Where you. are I have none,” re- 
plied she, “ and,sooner would I perish 
thus,,than be deomed. to life an ope 
ration.”., Under such inspiration 
danger is it that a true.and gallant 
lover would .not. encounter ?—- What 
almost, that. he would, not. overcome? 
They cleared the river in safety, the 
horsemen ing the. foot.en croup 
the es effected the passage 
without accident. oe the praces 
tions mecessary to occasion, they 
woods above Purley-hall a little be- 
fore daylight, Such rude accommo- 


as a.cottage afforded was hastily 
sapid the repose of the Mi 
y. Eleanor, and .De . Lacy 
having instructed Bunckley to keep 
all quiet and not to move happen 
what might, proceeded on foot, ac- 
companied by Smallcraft, and Rideout, 
the Mar ess’s messenger, to view the 
ford of the Thames by Mapledurham, 
and which was rather more than a 
mile distant. They adopted the same 
disguises which had been used on the 
despatch to Winchester, and set out 
just as day began to break. as 
ascertained that the ford offered safe 
passage, although the entrance was 
awkward, as they were returning 
along the lane, not fifty yards. from 


[June 


in the direction of the former place, 
and presently the trampling of hesses, 
accompanied by the jingling of swords 
and harness, announced the approach 
of one of the enemy’s patrols. The 
hedge adjoining was one of those 
of copsewood, called in 
that country shaws, and with which 
it is plentifully intersected ; they 
found little difficulty, therefore, the 
leaves being strong on the trees, in 
conmaliapibenaditte, which they had 
just effected when the patrol turtied 
off the high-road into the lane, 
close by them. “ No signs of ‘the 
Egyptian meeteth mine espial in this 
track,” said the officer who commanded 
them, as he closely looked to the 
ground a ~—— of the march of 
royalists. “Verily none,” ied 
another who rode beside him, atts 
opinest thou better guard this puss, or 
journey on to Pangbourn?” “1 am 
free to execute mine own espédial 
judgment therein,” said the leader, 
“ and unless I am advertised of them, 
I shall guard this the more that 
it.is one by which there is little traffic.” 
pubes teltinnesthe-tap footie 
to 0. da in 
the greenwood shade to be Sbole two 
a men, sites the worst come 
to the worst,” whispered De Lacy; as 
the party had fairly gone by, “we are 
a match for them, but if they eould 
be got rid of, it would be every wa 
desirable, and under favour of th 
good cloak Iwill try it.” “You, Sir, 
replied Smallcraft also in a whisper, 
“are you going to knock all’on ‘the 
head ; disguise yourself how you’ will, 
you. ean inever look anything but the 
Cavalier and. the gen No, I 
will.do it, ~— — reason _ 4 
effectually. re he took «hi 
pocket a letter which had been found 
on Solas Rabishaw, written by him to 
a friend at Wallingford, and which 
Sans Schontz, not deeming it worthy 
to be classed among the spolia opina, 
had given to Smallcraft for his pe- 
rusal, and who had accidentally, and 
fortunately, retained it, He now laid 
aside his arms and spurs, cut a stout 
hedgestake, and prepared for his mis- 
sion. “Throw more dust on your 
boots,” said Ridout, the messenger, 
*the marks of your spur-leathers are 
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plainly to be seen.” “I know it,” re- 
plied Smalicraft, « but I intend to turn 
that to account.” He passed over the 
- opposite hedge intoa field, and creeping 
carefully along the one by the road 
side in the direction of Pangbourn, for 
about a hundred yards, got out ‘into the 
road, and then began to holloa! with 
all his might—this soon brought some 
of the roundheads to him, and he said, 
“ Verily am I rejoiced that thou art 
of our own people—sorely was I trou- 
bled, least 1 had misjudged—lead me 
unto thy captain, I pray thee, I have 
tidings that will gladden his heart,”— 
“ Who art thou ?” asked the offieer, as 
Smalleraft came up to him, “and why 
liftest thou up thy voice?” “ Thou 
hast heard the cries of Jasper Thum- 
wood,” replied Smallcraft, “ who but 
now as he journied from his dwelling 
at Wallingford, had nigh fallen into 
the hands of the enemy, even as a bird 
into the snare of the fowler.”. “ How 
so, friend?” asked the officer. “The 


beast on which I did ride fell with me 
by the way,” said Smallcraft, “ and was 
so injured that I was fain to prosecute 
my journey on foot, having a heavy 
cule which I must pay this 


day in 
eading ata noted hour.” “I do not 
understand thee,” said the officer.— 
“ Listen then to the words which J} 
will deliver unto thee, and thou shalt,” 
replied our mock puritan,—“as I came 
Perc ena b honesd aha baddonepes 
angbourn, I lighted of a upon 
the camp of the host of Pharaoh, even 
8 the outwatch of the enemy.”— 
“Know you any person of repute at 
my 4 md . — the offi “ 
“% e may be true, but 
must know more about thee, that thou 
deceivest me not.” “’To:what intent 
should I deceive thee,” replied Small- 
craft, .* doubtless thow hast heard ‘of 
Solas. Rabishaw.” “ Yea have I,” said 
the officer, “ well do I know that-cho- 
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sen vessel.” “I am even unto him a 
kinsman” added Smalicraft ‘and thou 
dost but lose time in thy doubts of me 
—behold”—handing the letter which 
was addressed to Master Jasper Thum- 
wood, cordwainer, Wallingford, and 
read aloud— 


“Beloved kinsman and chosen 
in the Lord,—Why tarriest thou, 
and hearkenest not to my prayer— 
prove thyself not wanting, but repair 
unto my dwelling in Kingsmere ; fail 
not if thou esteeemest the love of 


Sotas Rasisnaw.” 


“Thou hast assured me,” said the 
officer ; “ where tarriest thou in Read- 
ing?’ “I shall abide,” said Small. 
craft, “at the Raven in the market- 
place.” The officer shook his ‘hand 
cordially, adding, “ Take note whut I 
say unto thee—yea, for this. thou shalt 
be remembered.” “TI trust in heaven 
I shall,” said Smallcraft to himself, “ in 
the bitterness of your heart,” and’ he 
got away over the stile that led tow- 
ards Reading, roaring out the fag end 
of a hymn ina fanatic strain, He went 
no farthér than the next hedge, when 
concealing ‘himself ‘wntil is ears as, 
sured him that the coast was clear, he 
rejoined thé small ambush; and they 
made the’ best’ of their yey back “ta 
Purley. Instantaneous! was in 
motion, and crossing the Thame wh 
out difficulty, arrived at Walli at 
eleven o'clock. Having ‘rested ‘until 
nine o'clock in the evening, théy re- 
newed their march, and arrived about 
midnight at Oxford, Dé Lacy having 
aceomplished in four days, a service 
which r all circumstances, was 
uni esteemed the most soldier- 
like’-and ‘extraordmary of aay which 
distinguished those calamitous times. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


“ 
Thou art a 


Sir Valentine, 


mtleman, and well-deriv’d ; 


Take thou thy Sylvia, for thou hast deserv’d her.” 
Two Gentlemen of Verona. 


About two hours previous to the for- 
tunate consummation of De Lacy’s 
enterprise, the King had unex ly 
returned from Gloucester, a) having 
remained about half an hour in the 
Queen’s apartments, returned to his 
closet, from whence he sent to require 
the attendance of Sir Everard Ashley, 
who on entering the presence, found 
the King, a storm lowering on his brow, 
walking up and down the chamber.— 
“ This is a strange business, Ashley,” 
said the King, as the governor made 
his obeisance, “that the Queen has 
communicated to me—what could in- 
duce you to withhold your support 
from this small, and I dread useless 
force which has ventured to the relief 
of Basing?” “ Your orders to me, so 
please your majesty,” replied Sir Eve- 
rard, “although doubtless they were in a 

eat degree discretionary, neverthe- 

ess pointed mainly to the especial 
care of the Queen's person, and the 
safety of this place, both of which, in 
my humble opinion, were endangered, 
even by the force that has been sent— 
to have added more would, as [ hold 
it, have subjected me to the imputation 
of indiscretion, which my enemies 
would not have failed to urge to my 
disadvantage.” “Under a impres- 
sions why did you not communicate 
with me at the first; you know the 
ont personal friendship I entertain 
or Winchester, and the importance of 
his command—but setti this aside 
I should have imagined that you would 
have been irresistibly impelled per- 
sonally to endeavour the release of 
your friends, and you must know me 
well enough to be assured you could 
not have undertaken a service more to 
my heart.” “I never yet, Sire, per- 
mitted the claims of private friendship 


to interfere with my public duty,” re- 
plied the governor,—“ as to a nearer or 
dearer influence, which I humbly. pre- 
sume your majesty alludes to, that has 
long since ceased to exist.” “God 
send, Sir,” said the King, in a manner 
peculiar to him when much displeased, 
“that although you are deaf to the call 
of friendship, you have not suffered one 
of my best friends, and the important 
post he occupied to be ificed to 
the caprice of private pique.” Sir 
Everard now perceived the King 
was irrecoverably displeased, and ashe 
knew that all voices would be raised 
against him, he determined to antici- 
and mitigate the violence of the 

‘all which he saw awaited him, and he 

replied, “I had hoped your majesty’s 
intimate knowledge and. good opinion 
of me would have prevented such a 
painful surmise, and if former recollec- 
tions give me any claim to your Ma- 
jesty’s indulgence, I have a trifling re- 
quest to prefer.” “ What is it?” de- 
manded the King in the most ungra- 
cious tone and manner possible — 
“ That your majesty will, in poregned- 
ness, permit me to resign this unfortu- 
nate command, which has proved irre- 
concileable with your gracious pleasure 
and my mistaken sense of duty to ful- 
fil,” replied Sir Everard. “I perceive,” 
said the King, “that one of the quali- 
ties I gave you credit for, still apper- 
tains to you; your penetration has 
done well to anticipate that, which as 
you have placed me, (and end this despe- 
rate business how it may) it would have 
been impossible to have refused. The 
family you have so strangely offended 
are too powerful for me to turn a deaf 
ear to.” “I have fearlessly done my 
duty, Sire,” observed Ashley, “the 
case was too desperate for any relief 
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in my power to have afforded ; and as 
for the adventure in hand, it is nothing 
but the romantic errantry of a love- 
sick man.” The King was about to 
reply, when the door opened, and soiled 
with blood and dust, for he. wore the 
same clothes as in the action, and pale 
and haggard with fatigue and pain, 
the Marquess of Winchester almost 
staggered into the room. The King 
caught him immediately - in ~his 
arms, saying: “ Thank Heaven! 
however the tide’ of fortune runs 
against our cause, I see you at least, 
although thus, in safety—and your 
daughter 2?” “My daughter! heaven 
prosper your Majesty,” replied the 

arquess, “is, like me, fatigued and 
harrassed, but yet safe, and amply re- 
paid for any suffering we have under- 
gone by this condescending—this gene- 
rous solicitude ; and, blessed be Prov- 
dence, I can cheer your Majesty’s noble 
heart—Basing-house not only’ main- 
‘tains its imposing situation, but Norton’s 
force is soundly beaten and dispersed.” 
““ God’s grace !” said the King, “but 
how ?”: * Your Majesty must be 


aware, that over-partiality to Colonel 
De Lacy will not gild my short but 


pleasing tale,” answered the Marquess, 
“but in justice to that officer I must 
say, that the unhoped-for result of this 
extraordinary enterprize, is owing’ to 
the comprehensive abilities, and cool 
courage which ‘have marked -his ‘con- 
dict in every stage of the undertaking.” 
* It is a brilliant action,” replied’ the 
King, “he has performed the ‘most 
acceptable service a subject could 
render to his’ prince, and I swear that 
T will reward him to the utmost of my 
” Then turning’ to the ex- 
‘overnor, who was fixed to the spot 
e stood on, as if incapable of speech or 
motion, the fury passions labouring 
like volcanic fire in his bad: heart, the 
King’ added, with marked point and 
expression of countenance, “ you ‘see, 
Sir, an issue of love-sick errantry, 
alike shaming and disappointing the 
cold calculations of your stern duty. 
may I ever find Love and LoYALty 
united in my service.” Recovering, 
however, from his embarrassment, Sir 
Everard who, like men to be found in 
all times, could, “smile, and smile, and 
be a villain,” approached the Marquess 
of Winchester, and affected no ordi- 
nary joy at his safety, but he found 
ae hemnpereaene here also at-the freez- 
ou. I, 
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ing point, and he hastily withdrew, not 
only from the presence of the King, 
but from the court altogether. 

Our lady readers, whom we are most 
solicitous to please, are doubtless anxi- 
onsly looking forward to that usual con- 
summation of novel, tale, romance, and 
comedy—a wedding; and we shall 
keep them no longer on the high-toned 
piteh-of curiosity and expectation, so 
a. wedding they shall have. The Mar- 
quess (of ‘Winchester, although he 
could not deny the merits of the gal- 
lant De Lacy, or that to his courage 
and his love, he owed the rescue of 
himself and the Lady Eleanor from 
that bondage or death to whith Ashley 
had: coolly consigned them, was’ still 
affected by the disappointment of’ his 
early and cherished blake in the union 
of his daughter with his ward, and; at 
the pressing instances of the King and 
Queen, in which the Marchioness 
joined, gave reluctant consent to his 
daughter's hand being bestowed on him 
who had, indeed, truly and bravely won 
it. His pride pleaded objection to the 
Irish adventurer, although, if cireum- 
stances had permitted, it would riot 
have been revolted by the English 
scoundrel. The wound. inflicted on 
pride and family aggrandizement’ was 
yet too sorely sensitive to permit him 
to be present at the marriage ceremony, 
so he placed his daughter at the dispo- 
sal of the King, and, his strength con- 
sidérably restored, he returned to 
Basing-house. 

Here, for the first time, we editorially 

uarrel with the narrator of this, all 
throughout most interesting tale. He 
has most unaccountably omitted to de- 
tail all the “particulars of the wedding, 
such a8 in the good old timies’made it 
a matter nearly of as great importance 
asa coronation, although ‘with better 
Observance of oaths and vows, He 
gives us none of “the pride; pomp, anc 
circumstance of glorious matrimony,” 
when— 


« All in preparation 
For the nuptial celebration, 
Every heart beat high!” 


No account of dressing the dinner or 

dressing the bride—the cavalcade to 

church und’ from it—the tremors and 

delicate distresses of the fair one, re- 

signing for the first time the arms of a 

parent for those of a husband: no oxen 
4a 
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are roasted whole, no conduits flow with 
wine, but the whole business is passed 
over as silently as if the blessing of the 
Priest on honorable and faithful love 
was a thing to be ashamed of. The 
narrator, indeed, states that the King 
gave away the hand of Lady Eleanor, 
and that the Queen and the Mar- 
chioness supported her through the 

leasing agitation of the ceremony. 
He tells us that Lester officiated as 
bridegroom to De Lacy, but not one 
word does he mention of the “lovely 
dears” who performed that office of 
delightful anticipation for Lady Elea- 
nor: whether the bride rustled in 
stately silk or brocade—swam dignified 
in rich folds of velvet, or, as we more 
commonly have it now adays, “looked 
lovely in a veil and robe of matchless 
lace,” is for ever lost, sunk in the abyss 
of the past. Should, therefore, any of 


the brilliant orbs of “heavenly hue” 
which we trust will skim over these 
pages to relieve the langour of having 
nothing to do, seek an elucidation of 
this mystery of omissiveness, we must 
refer them to their mirrors in that 
pleasing moment when, oaieren to 


their mind, and not a grace left unim- 
proved, they are armed for conquest. 
With regard to any gentleman, young 
or not young, or among that numerous 
class who forget and would have others 
forget that they are old, who may have 
a similar curiosity, he may probably 
gratify it by an examination of Sir Peter 
Lely’s portraits of the distinguished 
Beauties of those days, and, a 
stumble on that of the fair cause of this 
digression. There was a feature of the 
marriage ceremony which was not for- 
gotten to be recorded, and which was 
too valuable not to be remembered. 
The officiating Priest on the occasion 
was—not Father Denis, for the Win- 
chesters were as good and staunch 
Protestants as they were Royalists, but 
—the celebrated Jeremy Taylor, who, 
at that time, was in attendance at the 
Court, and not the less esteemed by 
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Charles because he occasionally and 
fearlessly uttered home truths from the 

ulpit without respect of persons, and 
indulged in hard flings at Popery not- 
withstanding the presence of the Queen. 
But Jeremy was no fanatic; to avoid 
the abomination of contact with the 
Harlot of the Seven Hills, he would 
not fly to the extreme of independence, 
and, to use the words of Shakspeare, 
“it would puzzle the will” to find out 
which he hated most, the Papist or the 
Roundhead, but still he was actuated 
by the Christian Charity of the modern 
Orangeman, whose creed, spiritual and 
political, is combined of the word of 
God and the law of the land. At the 
conclusion of the marriage ceremony, 
the eccentric and talented Jeremy 
thought fit to give to the wedded pair, 
and all those in attendance, a lecture 
or exhortation suited to the occasion, 
and which he afterwards enlarged into 
the sermon now known in his published 
works under the title of “ The Wed- 
ding Ring.” Of its effect upon the good 
Divine’s auditory, the tale furnishes no 
evidence, but that his frequent quota- 
tions from the Greek and Latin classics 
were, by the young Cavaliers present, 
considered a pedantic bore, (the feeling, 
but not the term, was known then as it 
is now) and the Ladies blushed and 
tittered behind their fans, being under 
the impression that he was giving ad- 
vice or reproof which could not be con- 
veyed in plain downright English “ to 
ears polite.” 

Shall we leave the imagination of 
our readers to dwell at this pleasant 
place of rest? Shall we part from 
them at this “ Leaf of the Old Alma- 
nack,” margined with the glow of blush- 
ing happiness ; or, mingling the cypress 
wreath with the marriage garland, carry 
them on to that ensanguined page 
which tells of the consummated crimes 
of democracy—false statesmen, a rebel 

vxeople, and a martyr King? No, we 
Tet the curtain fall—our tale of “ Love 
and Loyalty” ends here. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM HORACE. 


LIB. I. CARMEN 30. 
AD VENEREM. 


O Venus, regina Gnidi, Paphique, 

Sperne dilectam Cypron, et vocantis 

Thure te multo Glycere decoram 
Transfer in edem. 


Fervidus tecum puer, et solutis 

Gratiz zonis, properentque Nymphe, 

Et parum comis sine te Juventas, 
Mercuriusque. 


TO VENUS. 


Oh! leave thine own lov‘d isle, 
Bright Queen of Cyprus and the Paphian shores ! 
And here on Glycera’s fair temple smile, 
Where vows and incense lavishly she pours. 


Waft here thy glowing son ; 
Bring Hermes, let the Nymphs thy path surround, 
And Youth, unlovely till thy gifts e won, 
And thy light Graces with the zone unbound. 


LIB. Ill. CARMEN 18, 
AD FAUNUM. 


Faune, Nympharum fugientum amator, 
Per meos fines et aprica rura 
Lenis incedas, abeasque parvis 

Ziquus alumnis : 


Si tener pleno cadit hcedus anno, 

Larga nec desunt, Veneris sodali 

Vina craterse, vetus ara multo 
Fumat odore. 


Ludit herboso pecus omne campo, 
Quum tibi none redeunt Decembres : 
Festus in pratis vacat otioso 

Cum bove pagus: 


Inter audaces lupus errat agnos : 

Spargit agrestes tibi silva frondes 

Gaudet invisam pepulisse fossor 
Ter pede terram 
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TO FAUNUS. 


Faunus! who lov’st the flying nymphs to chace 
Oh! let thy steps with genial influence tread 
My sunny fields, and be thy fostering grace 
Left on my nursling groves, and borders shed : 


If at the mellow closing of the year, 
A tender kid in sacrifice be thine ; 
Nor fail the liberal bowls to Venus dear ; 
Nor clouds of incense to thine antique shrine. 


Joyous each flock in meadow herbage plays, 
When the December feast returns to thee ; 
Calmly the ox along the pasture strays, 
With festal villagers from toil set free. 


Then from the wolf no more the lambs retreat, 

Then shower the woods to thee their foliage round, 
And the glad labourer triumphs, that his feet 

In triple dance have struck the hated ground. 


LIB. I. CARMEN 8. J. 9 to the end. 


AD DELLIUM. 


Huc vina, et anyneting et nimidm brevis 


Flores amenos ferre jube rose, 
Dum res, et ztas, et sororum 
Fila trium patiuntur atra. 


Cedes coémptis saltibus, et domo, 
Villaque flavus quam Tiberis lavit : 
Cedes ; et exstructis in altum} 

Divitiis potietur heres. 


Divesne, prisco natus ab Inacho, 
Nil interest, an pauper, et infima 
De gente, sub divo moreris, 

Victima nil miserantis Orci. 


Omnes eddem cogimur: omnium 
Versatur urna ; seriis ocits 
Sors exitura, et nos in eternum 
Exilium impositura cymbee. 


(IMITATED. ) 


TO DELLIUS. 


Bring wine, bring odours to th’ embowering shade, 
Where the tall pine and poplar blend on high ; 
Bring roses exquisite, but soon to fade, 
Snatch every brief delight, fur thou must die ; 
Must bid thy groves farewell, thy stately dome, 
Thy fair retreat on yellow Tyber’s shore, 
Whilst other inmates revel in thy home, 
And claim the piles of wealth, thine own no more ; 
He who relents not, dooms thee soon to tread 
The shore whence none return—the country of the dead. 
BETA, 
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cone 


It is now something more than fifty 
years since I was an undergraduate of 
Trinity College. I know not why it 
is that I look back with peculiar fond- 
ness to the days that I passed under 
the fostering wing of Alma Mater, and 
in the retrospect of three score years 
and ten, my mind pauses with peculiar 
regret on the time during which I 
shared in the frolics, the fun, the stu- 
dies, and some of the honours, too, 
that attend a College life. Excuse, 
gentle reader, an old man’s vanity for 
mentioning the honours, but I could 
not help just telling you that I was a 
premium man, and if you will at any 
time come and pay me a visit in my 
little study, where I can assure you of 
a welcome, you will see the little oak 
bracket, with a neat glass door hung 
up against the wall, and half a dozen 
gilded volumes religiously preserved 
as the memento of my youthful profi- 
ciency; the bracket was made by my 
only brother, who went to sea just as [ 
had taken my degree, and having a 
very mechanical turn, left this specimen 
of his handy work as a keepsake to me, 
and my mother insisted that my College 
Premiums should be placed in it, and 
that it should be hung up in the parlour 
in full view of every visitor, to show 
off the talents of her two sons. I have 
never since turned it from its use. My 
mother has long since paid the debt of 
nature, and my brother, poor fellow, 
was shot in the battle of Trafalgar, and 
so I keep the little book-case and its 
contents as a memento of old times, 
and now, as I sit in my own chair, 
which I have placed so as to have a full 
view of them: the tears come into my 
old eyes when I let my mind follow up 
the associations they excite ; but I will 
not write much if I weep; so, reader, 
if you will just wait until I wipe my 
spectacles that are dimmed by the tears 
that have fallen involuntarily, I will 
turn my eyes away from the bracket, 
and will give you an account of what 
occurred to myself when I was young. 
An old man has no imagination to draw 
on, and I wish, just for “auld lang 
syne,” to write something for the Uni- 


versity Magazine ; politics I don’t 
trouble myself much with, though I 
knew enough at the last election to 
make me give an honest Protestant 
vote for Mr. Shaw and Mr. Lefroy,) and 
as to general literature, why I know 
nothing of it unless from the literary 
annuals, and God knows, to judge from 
that specimen, I have no loss in not 
increasing my acquaintance, so as I 
must have a paper in the Magazine I 
must take the only romantic adventure 
of my life, and if I can just put down 
upon paper what I saw and heard, with- 
out either addition or subtraction, I may 
make out a story as good as most of 
those I see in ‘Mepthaes at least 
I will set my reader’s sagacity at work, 
and he will wonder at the whole thing 
as much as I do myself, that is, if he 
be possessed of much curiosity, or if he 
be given to the solving of mysteries, 
and have a desire for finding out hidden 
things. 

It was a lovely evening in the May 
of the year 17 » [ had strolled out 
after my tutor’s evening lecture, to en- 
joy the pleasures of a solitary walk and 
wandered out of the smoke and noise 
of the city, to inhale the fresh sea 
breeze along the shore at Clontarf. I 
was insensibly led on to prolong my 
excursion until 1 found myself at the 
distance of about three miles from 
College. I was heated by my walk, 
and seating myself upon a rock, I 
amused myself by watching the little 
waves breaking at my feet, and dashing 
up the shells and pebbles upon the 
strand. The last rays of the setting 
sun were throwing their gold and pur- 
ple tints upon the hills of Killiney and 

owth, and there was a stillness in the 
air, broken only by the murmuring 
plash of the waves upon the shores, or 
the song of the curlew or sea-mew, as 
they skimmed the edge of the water. 
I leaned my head upon my hand, and 
looked across the blue expanse that 
was spread out before me—I felt some- 
thing of the poetry of nature in the 
enchantment of the hour, and taki 
out my pocket-book and pencil, I at- 
tempted to embody my feelings in ver- 
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ses—but alas, I could only get as far 
as the first rhyme—I could not for the 
life of me make a second, and after 
having scribbled over an entire page 
of my pocket-book with ‘sa: éim wav 
PAucBoo baracons and Asvoowy sai cwvore 
wovrov, I gave up the vain attempt, 
believing that in these two simple 
phrases of my favourite bard, there 
was more genuine poetry than I could 
infuse into a thousand couplets. 

But my meditations were soon inter- 
rupted in a way that I confess was not 
very disagreeable. The sound of a 
light. step upon the sand near me at- 
tracted my attention, and upon looking 
up I beheld a lovely female hurriedly 
passing along. She was alone—as I 
was partly concealed by the rock be- 
hind which I sat, she did not perceive 
me until she was close to me, and I had 
a full view of her countenance. Light 
flaxen ringlets hung upon her. neck, 
and the blue of her eyes was like the 
softest tint of the sky. She blushed 
upon perceiving me, but immediately 
turned away her head and quickened 
her step—I rose and almost. instinc- 
tively followed her. I could not tell 
why ; but she was going my way, and 
the closing shades of evening reminded 
me it was time to return home. 

As she walked before me I gazed in 
admiration on her sylph-like form—and 
certainly she equalled all of female 
loveliness that my dreams of beauty ever 
had pourtrayed. I felt from the first 
instant I had seen her, sensations such 
as I had never known before, and such 
as I could neither account for or de- 
fine ; and I was disappointed and 
vexed when, after a short time, she 
turned off the road, and went into..a 
cottage which appeared to be. her 
home. I stood for some minutes gaz- 
ing after her, and then with asigh left 
the place, and walked back to College. 

ow, reader, I said that mine was a 
romantic adventure, and to be sure 
there was nothing very romantic in all 
this: nothing but what probably has 
often ned to most young men— 
that they have seen a pretty girl taking 
her evening walk, felt their heart to 
beat quicker at the sight of her beau- 
ties, followed her home, and then gone 
away and thought no more of her.— 
This last part of the story is not true, 
however, in my case—for some days 
after I could think of nothing else : 
I would take up my books, but my mind 
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wandered back to the lovely stranger. 
Wherever I went I felt as if I ex- 
pected to meet her—even at church 
the next Sunday, my eyes wandered 
about as if in search of her, and often 
was my pulse fluttered by imagining 
that I saw her. In short, I was in love 
for the first and last time of my life.— 
Some strange impression rested on my 
soul that she was made for me. It was 
perhaps a madness ; but if all the feel- 
ings of our hearts, and actions of our 
lives, that are tinged with insanity were 
removed, how small would be the sum 
of the remainder. Philosophers, I am 
told, say madness is but a thing of de- 
gree—perhaps, philosophers for once 
are right; and | must admit it was a 
higher degree of it to feel thus, for one 
whom I had seen but for.a.few minutes, 
and of whose name and character I 
was ignorant. But there was a some- 
thing in the single glance she gave 
towards me that spoke a language of 
its own. To my heart it told that her 
destiny and mine were linked toge- 
ther. Is there no‘other way for spi- 
rits to hold communication with spirits 
than through the dull and shackling 
medium of verbal intercourse. If I 
was mad, my madness was the reason- 
ing of the heart. 

It will be believed that I frequently 
made Clontarf the direction of my ex- 
cursions ; and it so happened that I 
never went without meeting her some- 
times alone, generally with an elderly 
lady, whom I concluded to be her mo- 
ther, and whenever we met there was 
an agitation in her manner which con- 
vinced me that there was a something 
of reciprocity in our feelings, but yet 
I deol not to attempt an expression 
of my sentiments. I was too much 
awed by the dignity of purity with 
which she was invested, in my mind, 
to presume to offend her delicacy by a 

e obtrusion on her notice ; and thus 
I loved—I longed to te into her ear 
the avowal of my soul. She, too, as I 
afterwards discovered, sympathized 
with my desires; and yet we met— 
we parted without even a sign of re- 
cognition being interchanged. We 
guessed—we knew each other's feel- 
ings, and yet were silent in each other's 
presence, bound down by the ficti- 
tious trammels which society imposed. 
Accident, at length, brought us toge- 
ther. One evening I watched her in 
one of her solitary walks, and followed 
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heras if bound by some spell. A crowd 
of drunken people were returning from 
a funeral, and their riotous conduct 

- showed that they were not likely to 
treat an unprotected female with much 
respect. She was evidently alarmed 
—1I advanced and offered her my pro- 
tection. She leaned upon my arm, 
and I accompanied her home. We 
found her mother walking in the little 
garden in front of the cottage. Hav- 
ing paid my respects to the old lady, 
I was about to withdraw, when she in- 
vited me to take tea with them. I rea- 
dily acceded to her invitation, and 
scarcely could I believe that I was not 
in a delightful dream, when I found 
myself seated beside that being who 
had so long been the phantom of my 
waking and my sleeping thoughts. 

I soon became a constant visitor at 
the cottage—I was a favourite with 
the mother—with the daughter I flat- 
tered myself I was more. Those were 
days of entrancement such as I have 
never known since on earth—but, alas! 
oy have passed away. I imagined I 
h 


found a companion for life, and 
now Lam a solitary old man, and I 
have performed life’s weary pilgrimage 


alone, and when in a few short years 
at most, I shall have reached its close, 
I do not think there will be one to shed 
a tear upon my grave, unless, perhaps, 
my old housekeeper: and even her 
grief will, I think, be lessened by what 
I have left her in my will. But I must 
go on with my story—and first, my 
reader will, perhaps, wish to’ know the 
name of this lady whom I have told 
them of. Her Christian name was 
Eliza, but as to her surname I cannot 
satisfy their curiosity. Some of her 
family are still residing in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Cove of Cork, and I 
would not wish to hurt their feelings 
by reviving the recollection of cireum- 
stances, which long since have been 
forgotten ; and there is, I believe, but 
one person living who will recognize 
this narrative ; and should these pages 
meet her eye, she will forgive me if I 
bring back the remembrance of what 
may. give her pain, while at the same 
time, she will appreciate the motives 
which induce me to make no allusion 
tu the scenes in which she herself took 
a part. : 
Weeks passed on, and my passion 
acquired intensity by time. I[ soon 
ventured to make to Eliza an open de- 
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claration of my love. She received it 
as intelligence which was not new to 
her—she had long since discovered it ; 
but she calmly yet resolutely rejected 
the proffer of my affections. I pressed 
my suit with all the vehemence of love. 
She burst into tears—she told me to 
banish her from my thoughts—that her 
hand never could be mine ; and adju- 
ring me solemnly, as I loved her, never 
more to ask from her a return of more 
than friendship. I could not under- 
stand this—she denied not that she 
loved me, and even if she had, her 
faultering tongue and the gaze of affec- 
tion in which her whole soul seemed, 
as it were, to hang upon my looks, 
would have belied her words ; and yet 
she told me that she could not, she 
dare not, bestow on me her hand. I 
asked her why—but she would not an- 
swer ; and the look of agony that her 
countenance assumed, the wildness of 
her glaring eyes, and the throbbing 
that seemed almost to burst the swel- 
ling veins of her forehead prevented 
me ever again repeating the question. 
Reader, you shall know all, or almost 
all, that I know—every thing, indeed, 
that can throw light upon a matter 
which to me is still a mystery. Through 
the intervention of one to whom I 
have already alluded, I learned some- 
thing of Eliza’s previous history. She 
had been some years before betrothed 
to a gentleman whose name I[ did not 
then know ; but, for causes which re- 
mained secret, the match was broken 
off without any sufficient reason being 
given on either side, but that it was 
done with their mutual consent. She 
looked pale and dejected for a time, 
but soon recovered her usual health 
and spirits. This much I was informed 
by a near relative of her's, who gave 
me every encouragement in my ad- 
dresses ; but there still was a some- 
thing untold, which she knew herself 
rather by conjecture than certainty ; 
and this mysterious secret I never could 
discover. Before I bring my narration 
to a conclusion, my readers will proba- 
bly have formed a guess, how true or 
not I cannot pretend to say. I can 
only state the facts from which I have 
formed my own. Were I pe to 
superstition the solution would be easy. 
One day I had walked out from Col- 
lege to her abode. There was at one 
side of the cottage a little conservatory 
which opened on the garden, arranged 
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by Eliza’s judicious taste, and in this 
delightful retreat she and I had been 
in the habit of spending hours together 
reading from the selected volumes which 
lay scattered on a table in the centre. 
I cannot tell why it was that, instead 
of going into the house by the front 
door I came to the entrance of the con- 
servatory. The door was open, and 
Eliza was reading inside, but whatever 
was the subject of her studies it engag- 
ed her attention so earnestly that she 
did not perceive my approach. Her 
eye was lit up with a fire whose brilli- 
ancy startled me, and her whole fea- 
tures wore a most peculiar expression 
—of deep, intense, and perhaps painful 
thought. The volume lay open upon 
her knee; it was large, and at the 
head of each page there were illumin- 
ated letters. Pelt very curious to dis- 
cover what engaged her so deeply. I 
went softly up to her; she turned a 
page, and I saw on the other side a 
number of curious figures resembling 
hieroglyphics, but which struck me as 
presenting an appearance the most sin- 
gular I had ever seen. “ How long,” 
said I, “ Eliza, have you devoted your- 
self to the study of hieroglyphics ”— 
She started from her reverie at the 
sound of my voice, and hastily closing 
the volume screamed with terror—the 
blood left her countenance—her lips 
became ofan ashy hue. She stared at 
me for a few seconds, then with ano- 
ther wild and piercing scream, sunk 
senseless on the floor. 

Her mother and sister, for she had a 
sister some years younger than herself 
—tushed into the apartment—they found 
her in my arms. I bore her to the 
open door, and, after some time, she 
slowly recovered. Her sister attempt- 
ed to disengage the volume from her 
hand, but she held it with a tenacious 
grasp ; and as soon as she had recovered 
strength, she flew from our inquiries, 
and begging to be left alone, she shut 
herself up in her own room. We were 
all unhappy, and watched in alarm least 
a return of the fainting fit might sur- 
prise her when alone; but in a few mi- 
nutes she returned to us pale but calm 
—lIasked no questions, her eye never 
met mine, she appeared to dread en- 
countering my glance. I shortly took 
my leave, and returned to my apart- 
ments perplexed and grieved. i do 
not see why I should disguise the fact 
—the volume I had seen in her hand 


I believed to be a book upon magic.— 
I had seen volumes exactly its coun- 
terpart in the library of the College, 
which, I was told, were on magic ; but 
then why her alarm at my appearance ? 
I laughed at magic : I knew it was no- 
thing but juggling—then why her ter- 
ror on my discovering her study ? The 
whole scene was unaccountable—what 
followed was still more so. 

That night I sat up late, meditating 
on the events of the day. The college 
clock, with its deep-toned strokes, had 
just tolled twelve ; the fire was expi- 
ring in my grate, and I had just raked 
up the dying embers and drawnh'my 
chait closer to the fire, when a loud 
knock came to the door. 1 rose’ and 
opened it ; a man entered closely muf- 
fled in a cloak, and without saying a 
word, threw off his cloak and exposed 
to my view features ner marked, 
most probably by crime—he had’a dag- 
ger suspended from his belt. Twas 
alarmed, and moved towards thé’fire- 
place, as the poker was the only imple- 
ment of defence that was at hand.— 
He advanced into the middle of the 
room—I cannot exactly remember 
what followed ; but I have an indistinct 
recollection of his standing opposite to 
me and grinning, and the candles burn- 
ing blue ; but this fancy was most’pro- 
bably caused by fright, for I have’ no 
recollection at all of his departure ; 
but I found myself shortly after ‘read- 
ing a document which he had leftupon 
the table—and, gracious heavens! ‘its 
contents were still more startling: it 
was a solemn charge to me never again 
to speak to Eliza! It had no signa- 
ture ; but the writer told me that she 
was another's by ties which neither hea- 
ven nor hell could break. I trembled as 
I read. I paced the narrow limits of 
my chamber. I read the words again 
and again, almost distrusting the evi- 
dence of my senses. I threw myself 
at length upon my bed, and sunk into 
a profound but unrefreshing sleep—and 
what a recollection I had of the whole 
transaction in the morning! I would 
have believed that I had fallen asleep 
over the fire, and that it was all a 
dream; but then the document re- 
mained as evidence of the reality of 
the scene. I examined it anew by the 
daylight—the hand was cramped, and 
it had the appearance of being a long 
time written. It might, perhaps, be a 
mere trick of some of my fellow-stu- 
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dents, who had discovered my intimac 
with Eliza, and wished to enjoy a laug 
at’ my expense. I easily persuaded 
- myself of this, particularly as at the 
time at which this mysterious visit was 
paid, no person could have gone out of 
college. Well pleased with this ex- 
planation, I grew ashamed of my weak- 
ness the preceding night, and deter- 
mined to think-no more of my noctur- 
nal visitor, whether he were a devil or 
a college-man, but pay my visit, which 
latterly had become a daily one, at the 
cottage. 

But, alas, this visit was destined to 
enerease still further my consternation. 
When I arrived at the well-known spot 
I found all the windows with the shut- 
ters closed. With a beating heart I 
knocked at the door: it was opened by 
a stranger, who told me that the family 
had gone away not to return, and an- 
swered my enquiries as to the place of 
their abode by slapping the door in my 
fac 


eC. 

And thus had vanished all my hopes 
and dreams of future happiness. They 
were gone like the morning mists, and 
I knew not why. All my earthly antici- 
pations were laid por and yet I 
could not. see the hand that struck the 
cruel blow. In a state of mind border- 
ing on distraction I spent the next three 
weeks in endeavouring to discover 
some clue by which I might unravel 
this mystery, but all my efforts were 
unavailing—the cottage continued shut 
up, and apparently uninhabited—whe- 
ther it really was so or not, I could not 
tell. I knocked several times at the 
door, but never received an answer, 
and [I left the metropolis at the com- 
mencement of the long vacation, satis- 
fied that whatever was the place of 
Eliza’s concealment, she was at least 
far away from Clontarf. 

I had been accustomed frequently 
to spend my vacations with an uncle in 
thetown of Youghal, and this summer 
I had promised to pay my southern re- 
latives a visit. It was during the two 
months that I spent in Youghal, that 
an incident occurred, which to me has 
ever been perfectly unaccountable. 1 
am now old enough to have almost for- 
gotten the impressions of my youth, 
and even the scenes of my first love 
might by this time have passed from 
my memory, but the events which I 
am endcavouring to relate, I never 
can forget, and though the occurrences 
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of yesterday are but indistinetly re- 
corded in my failing memory, fift 
years have taken nothing from the vi- 
vidness with which every thing con- 
nected with Eliza, is present to my 
mind, 

The town of Youghal is situated at 
the mouth of the Blackwater,—the only 
mode of passing to the other side was 
by a ferry-boat which plyed constantly, 
and conveyed passengers across at a 
moderate charge ; at times, however, 
the passage. was very rough, particu- 
larly during the prevalence of a north- 
westerly wind, which-had full command 
of the entrance of the bay, and if a 
strong ebb tide was met by a south- 
wester, the surf ran so high as to ren- 
der the ferry unsafe. It was about 
nine o’clock on Sunday evening, in the 
end of August, that I arrived at the 
Waterford side of the ferry, after. hav- 
ing passed the day with a clergyman 
who. lived about six miles in the inte- 
rior, The evening had. turned out 
wet, and the rain was aceompanied by 
a fresh gale, which had been gradually 
increasing as I rode along, and by the 
time I reached the water’s side, it was 
blowing pretty hard, The boats were 
tossing very much, and the white waves 
could be seen raising their foamy crests 
distinctly through the gathering gloom 
of the evening. I hailed the ferrymen 
but was not a little annoyed at being 
told, that to pass over was impossible. 
What was I todo? To return to my 
friend’s house at such an hour of the 
night was almost out of the question. 
I enquired if there was any accom- 
modation near, the ferryman told me 
that I might sit by his fire until morn- 
ing, but that as for the animal, he had 
no place to put her.—There was a gen- 
tleman’s house at a little distance who 
would give mea hearty welcome, and 
lodging forthe night. “But then” added 
my informant in a lower tone, “he may 
well be glad to see the face of a tra- 
veller, for in troth it’s not many that 
would like to go to him.” “ Why so,” 
enquired I. “ Why,” replied he,— 
“there’s more than what’s good going 
on there, if he is’nt greatly belied,”"— 
“ What do you mean?” said I impa- 
tiently. “ Why, they say he has things 
about him that a’nt just of the right 
sort,” he answered with an air of mys- 
tery,—“though troth it’s myself that 
shouldn’t speak agin him, for he’s a 
mighty nice gintleman, and very cha- 
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ritable, only the neighbours say that 
he’s not just what he ought to be, and 
the servants hear strange noises at 
night through the rooms.” “ Pooh!” 
said I, “is that all? any noise is better 
than being out under the rain.” “May 
be you'd be of a different opinion be- 
fore morning,” muttered the ferryman, 
as I turned my horse’s head in the di- 
rection he pointed out. 

The house to which [ came to beg a 
night’s lodging, was one well suited, 
at least in external appearance, to the 
character I had heard of it—a broken 
gate admitted me with ease to what 
had once been an avenue, but was now 
overgrown with grass and weeds—the 
mansion itself appeared rapidly tum- 
bling into decay, but I had no time to 
make particular observations or my 
courage might perhaps have failed me, 
for I was anxious to get shelter from 
the storm, which was now beating with 
increased violence. The knocker was 
broken off from the hall door, and I 
was obliged to knock with the handle 
of my riding whip. The door in a 
few minutes was opened by an old wo- 
man, who, holding it in her hand, asked 
my business. I told her I was a be- 
nighted traveller seeking a night’s 
lodging. She had not time to make a 
reply, for the master of the house hav- 
ing overheard our conversation, came 
to the- door, and politely welcoming 
me, called a servant-man to take my 
horse, and giving directions that he 
should be well fed and attended to, 
conducted me into the room where he 
had been sitting. “ It-is not often that 
I have the pleasure of seeing any one 
here,” said he, when I was excusing 
my intrusion, “and I rejoice at the for- 
tunate circumstance which allows me 
your society.” I thought of the fer- 
ryman’s words, and began to feel a lit- 
tle queer, the apartment we were in 
was large, and wainscotted up to the 
ceiling, the windows were hung round 
with old-fashioned tapestry, but the 
want of shutters gave the room a cold 
and dismal appearance—in each corner 
there was a table covered with globes 
and balls of various sizes and colours, 
and instruments which I then imagined 
to be mathematical—the furniture was 
all of oak ; he drew a table towards 
the hearth, placed a chair for me, and 
piling two or three fresh faggots on the 
fire, ordered a servant to bring in sup- 
per, and a bottle of wine. Ina short 





time I forgot, in the excellence of his 
wine, and the agreeable nature of his 
conversation, the strange character I 
had heard of him, and so pleased was 
I with my companion, who appeared 
possessed of almost boundless informa- 
tion, and great conversational talents, 
that I parted from him with regret, 
when he intimated to me that it was 
time for me to seek repose after the 
fatigues of the day. 

The apartment in which my bed was 
prepared was in perfect keeping with 
the one in which we had been sitting. 
It was comfortless and gloomy—there 
was a large fire in the grate—the rain 
was pattering against the windows, and 
the melancholy whistle of the wind 
through the ill-joined crevices of the 
casement, was dismal in the extreme : 
my heart sunk within me as the rece- 
ding steps of my host died away upon 
the lobby, and I looked on the large 
and curtainless bed in which I was to 
sleep. I had remarked before we left 
the parlour that there were two mirrors 
exactly opposite to each other ; but im- 
mediately on my entrance he had drawn 
a curtain over one. In this room there 
was a mirror exactly corresponding to 
the one below stairs, and precisely op- 
posite, a curtain concealed what | sup- 
posed to be another mirror. I could 
easily have ascertained by raising up 
the curtain, but I had an undefined 
dread upon my mind, which prevented 
me from doing this. I felt a strange 
and unaccountable awe upon my spi- 
rits which every thing around me served 
to deepen. I went to bed and I fell 
asleep, and I dreamed of the curtain : 
I thought I saw it slowly rise up, and 
behind it there was a large and wide 
hall, and gloomy lamps all round were 
sending up a glimmering and smoky 
flame, and it was full of skeletons that 
moved about like living things ; some 
were leaning against the pillars, and 
their fleshless arms were folded across 
—and others were walking slowly up 
and down, but in a distant part of the 
hall; there was a party of them dan- 
cing, and they were moving about with 
their long, lank bones, and their ribs 
and joints were rattling together ; 
1 thought that they were keeping time 
to the jingling of their bones; at 
last they spied me, and a very large 
skeleton, who seemed the commander 
of the party, stretched out his great arm 
bone as if pointing at me, and the whole 
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set danced down towards me, and as 
they came down the hall cutting the 
most fantastic capers, all the others 
- joined, and the clattering of their bones 
upon the pavement, and the rattle that 
they made as they jostled each other, 
was the most terrific thing I could have 
conceived, until they got almost within 
reach of me, and then they set up the 
wildest and most hideous laugh, and its 
echo pealed fearfully along the vaulted 
roof of the hall. screamed with ter- 
ror ; and, awaking, found myself fairly 
tumbled out of bed, and lying at full 
length upon the floor. 

L must have been some time asleep, 
for the fire which was burning pretty 
high when I went to bed, was nearly 
extinguished. Its dim light, however, 
showed every object in the room—the 
curtain was still hanging down in its 
former place, and the mirror opposite 
was quietly reflecting the red glare of the 
dying fire. I threw some faggots, of 
whichmy host’s servant had left mea very 
plentiful store, upon the grate. Ina 
few minutes there was a bright and 
cheering blaze. I stood at the fire half 
afraid to return to bed, least I should 
again encounter my ghostly dancers, 
and one such ball, even in a dream, was 
quite enough. I employed myself in 
considering the theory of dreams, and 
had very satisfactorily decided that the 
whole cause of this mysterious appari- 
tion was to be found in the words of 
the ferryman, and my own curiosity 
about the purposes of the mirrors.— 
This last 1 was resolved should not 
long remain unsatisfied, and I boldly 
walked up to the curtain determined 
to look behind, even if it concealed the 
hall of skeletons itself. Twice I stretch- 
ed out my trembling hand, and twice 
my resolution failed me. I cast a fear- 
ful glance at the opposite glass—for a 
moment I was startled at a tall, white 
figure ; but I soon discovered it was 
the reflection of my own person. I 
laughed at my folly—and summoning 
up all my nerve drew up the mysterious 
curtain. There was behind it a plain 
mirror, and nothing greeted me but the 
mere apparition of my own form. I 
felt myself half disappointed ; I made 
a low bow to my own shadow, and 
wished the ghost good night; he, of 
course, politely returned it; I cast 
one towards the opposite wall—and 
can I believe the evidence of my 
senses, or was it but an imagination 
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heated by the terror of my dream, in the 
other mirror I saw plainly, and as large 
as life, the figure of Eliza; she was in 
graveclothes, and her features wore the 
pallid hue of death. I felt my hair to 
stand on end—I could not turn my 
eyes from the spectre ; her eyes were 
open, and she was staring at me with 
her glazed and motionless balls—in her 
hand was the magical volume which 
she had been reading on the morning 
we parted; I shrunk involuntarily 
back—I accidentally struck the curtain 
behind me, and it fell—immediately 
the apparition vanished, and every 
thing was still and quiet as before. [I 
know not how I passed the hours until 
break of day ; I could not have slept ; 
I threw up the window, and even the 
beating of the rain upon my fevered 
temples afforded me relief ; [ dare not 
raise the curtain again; I thought 
at times I heard the noise of struggling 
along the stairs and lobbies, and then 
a scream, and then peals of laughter, 
just such as [ had heard in my dream ; 
but all I canbe certain of is, that scarcely 
had the gray light of the morning 
streaked the eastern sky when I left 
the house ; the servant was up—he 
gave me my horse without asking any 
questions, and I did not feel myself 
quite safe until I was seated in the fer- 
ryboat, with the pure breeze of ocean 
fanning me with its refreshing cool- 
ness. 

All that I discovered of Eliza may be 
summed ina few words. Not many 
weeks afterwards I was walking in the 
island of Cove, and as I passed the lonely 
grave-yard at Ballintemple, my atten- 
tion was attracted by a little marble 
slab at the head of a new made tomb ; 
I read the inscription—it was “Eliza—. 
obiit Aug. 16, 17— ;” it was the very 
day upon which her spectre had so 
mysteriously appeared to me. There 
repose ker mortal remains—but why 
that remote spot should be the resting- 
place of her dust, I know not ; she is 
now, probably, forgotten by all, and 
not even her grave, to a common 
observer, is distinguished from the 
tombs around. Whatever was the 
darkness of her mysterious destiny, 
I never could discover it. I had after- 
wards reason to believe, that the person 
to whom she was originally betrothed 
was my host upon the night, I was 
witness to the scenes, which, be they 
fancies or realities, I have attempted 
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to describe. The coincidences, at 
least, were singular. My reader will, 
form his own opinion, according to his 
superstition or his scepticism.—But I 
must have done. My lot. has been a 
lonely one, and I must soon reach the 
confines of that land where all things 
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poor remains to be carried to the same 
spot where her’s repose. It may be a 
foolish wish, but 1 cannot help it; I 
never will believe, but that we were 
kindred souls, and though in life we 
have not been together, it will be a 
consolation to think that in our deaths 





are forgotten. I have directed my we will not be divided. 


THE POETS HAUNT 
(FROM MOSCHUS.) 


« Carmina secessum scribentis et otia querunt ; 
Me mare, me venti, me fera jactat hyems.” 


Ov. DE. TRIST. 


When the light zephyr skims the sunlit main, 
The transient ripple of the waveless tide 
Forbids my fault’ring voice its wonted strain, 
Where the coy Muse consents not to abide. 


The fickle moods of ocean fail to yield 

The stillness and the solitude she loves, 

The fragrance of the flower-enamell’d field, 
The shade and silence of her hallow’d groves. 


The billow crested with its fleecy foam, 

Swept by the tempest to a rocky shore, 

Wills not such haunts to be the poet’s home, 

Where winds and waves their echoed thunders pour. 


The noisy strifes of elemental war, 

Sweet music’s peaceful accents could not suit ; 
The trumpets of the storm, discordant, jar 
Upon the softness of the poet’s lute. 


No—to more tranquil scenes the gentle Muse 
Would guide her votary—where nature wreathes 
Her bowers of balm and beauty, there he woo’s 
The inspiration of the themes she breathes. 


By pebbled brooks, and in the leafy dells, 

Where the wild thyme perfumes the passing breeze, 
There he consults her sacred oracles, 

And hears reveal’d her hidden harmonies. 


Amid the woods of mingled plane and pine, 
Lull’d by the murmurs of a bubbling rill, 
Fancy, enchanted, weaves her dreams divine, 
Conscious of joy, and strange to fears of ill. 


There be it mine to revel and to dwell, 
Won by the wooing of the turtle dove, 
To tune the golden chords of- Hermes’ shell 
To plaintive tones of melody and love. 











On Early English History, 






ON EARLY ENGLISH HISTORY. 


History, which has been called “an- 
ticipated experience,” and which may 
give an account either of the transac- 
tions of ages long past, or of events 
which have occurred in our own times, 
has been always deemed one of the 
most interesting pursuits of intelligent 
men. It may be treated of in various 
ways, and there is no subject which 
affords more scope for laborious research 
and for ingenious disquisition. When 
we peruse the history of any country 
or of any period, we not only have a 
right, but it is our duty—to enquire 
what authority the writer had for the 
facts which he relates; and if we do 
so, we shall sometimes find that the 
narrative of the professed historian 
rests upon as slight grounds as the 
tale of the poet or of the writer of 
romance ; and that we can place no 
more dependance on its truth. Some- 
times the compiler, and the greater 
number of historical writings extant are 
compilations, endeavours to make his 
work interesting by the embellishments 
of his fancy ; sometimes he is misled by 
the prejudices or interested misrepre- 
sentations of the original writers, which 
cannot be disproved, though they may 
besuspected fom the loss of the records 
of the other party, or from their inability 
to tell their story—as suggested in the 
well known fable of the man and the 
lion; and when variety of evidence 
can be produced, and an impartial 
judge endeavours to ascertain the truth, 
so contradictory is this evidence often 
found, like that occasionally produced in 
a court of justice, that after a long and 
patient investigation he is unable to 
make a decision satisfactory to himself 
or to others. Sometimes a favourite 
theory evidently biasses the judgment 
of the writer; and sometimes, in the 
dearth of matter, he indulges in speci- 
ous reasoning, instead of honestly con- 
fessing hisignorance. Yet far are we 
from intending to censure the labours 
of the historical compiler, or to repre- 
sent them as uscless. On the contrary, 
we do not know a more interesting em- 
ployment, (we speak of employments of 
a mere literary. kind, and except, of 


course the study of the Divine Word,) 
than endeavouring to separate truth from 
error in historical narrative, wherever 
materials are attainable; and we most 
readily bear testimony to the great im- 
provements made by modern com- 
pilers; though I think the field is yet 
open for future investigators in the his- 
tory of almost every period. Nay, we 
can read with pleasure avowed fictions 
in which antiquarian research has en- 
abled the author to give a lively and 
probable representation of the manners 
of any age or country, to delineate the . 
character of well known personages, 
and torender a tale interesting, without 
introducing circumstances inconsistent 
with well-authenticated transactions. 
Such tales serve to render us familiar 
with men and circumstances, and often 
draw us on to examine the periods of 
which they treat with more attention. 
But to proceed to ourimmediate object, 
we purpose to offer some remarks on the 
early part of English history and the 
writers of it; remarks which may 
properly be called désultory, because we 
shall not consider ourselves bound to pro- 
ceed according to any fixed plan, or to 
notice every circumstance of import- 
ance ; but selecting whatever strikes 
us, we shall endeavour to show the na- 
ture of the evidence, and the differences 
subsisting amongst the principal modern 
compilers. Weshall hope thus to supply 
materials for discussion, and to elicit 
from correspondents some remarks 
which may serve to clear the mist in 
which that part of our history is now 
involved. 

The early history of Britain—i. e. 
of the time previous to the invasion of 
Julius Cesar, is generally omitted by 
the modern compiler. Brutus the Tro- 
jan, (the contemporary of Eli, the judge 
of Israel) and Lear, with his three 
daughters, rendered familiar to us by 
the drama of Shakspeare, with the ma- 
ny other princes who filled up the long 
period from Brutus to Cassibela, are 
now consigned, so far as history is con- 
cerned, to deserved oblivion. That 
Matthew Paris, Matthew of Westmin- 
ster, and other old compilers of some 
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note inserted this romance in their 
histories ; and that even the master 
mind of Milton did not reject it, is not 
deemed sufficient to give it counte- 
nance, for traced to its origin it rests 
on the unsupported testimony of Ren- 
nius,a British monk of Bangor, in the 
seventh or ninth century, enlarged up- 
on by Geoffrey of Monmouth, who liv- 
ed in the twelfth century, and whose 
“ fertile imagination,” to use an expres- 
sion of Dr. Henry’s respecting him, is 
well-known to have led to many fic- 
tions. Having rejected the tale of 
Brutus and his followers, and having 
few facts to record, some modern wri- 
ters have filled their pages with specu- 
lations on the origin of the Britons. 
The reasoning of Sheran Turner on 
this subject is ingenious if not conclu- 
sive, and it is in part, at least, support- 
ed by the researches of the late Dr. 
Murray. Neither does Lingard differ 
materially from it, though he mentions 
onlv the Celts or Kelts, generally, 
whilst Turner traces the Kimmerians 
and Keltoi from the earliest settle- 
ments and distinguishes between them 
as different branches of the same 
horde or family, descended from Go- 
mer, son of Japhet. The Belge seem 
also to have belonged to the same 
stock. The identity of the Kimmerii, 
Kimbri and Cymri is, we think, if not 
satisfactorily established, at least ren- 
dered highly probable by Turner. 
Yet, Dr. Wood, in his “ Inquiry into 
the primitive inhabitants of Ireland,” 
says that the Celts and Germans are 
absurdly called Cimbri, from a small 
Gothic tribe which took its name from 
Cimber, signifying in the Gothic lan- 
guage, a robber, thus reversing the pro- 
cess of Turner, who derives the signi- 
fication robber, from the depredators of 
the Kimbri. In another passage, after 
mentioning that the Kimbri are spoken 
of by Cesar, as Germans, Dr, Wood 
argues that the Britons could not have 
been descended from them or their lan- 
guage would have been Gothic ; but 
Turner supposes that Germany was 
successively peopled by the Kimmeri- 
ans, the Scythians or Goths, and the 
Sarmatians ; and the Kimbri would 
seem to have been driven from Ger- 
any by the Gothic tribes, which led 
to their invasion of Gaul and Italy. 
“ But,” says Dr. Wood, alluding proba- 
bly to Turner as well as to Pinkerton, 
“ accordingly some late authors venture 


to affirm that the first inhabitants of 
Britain were Kimmerians, when they 
denominate Kimbri and confound with 
the Celta. It is, however, doubtful 
that the Kimmerians were either Kim- 
bri or descendants of them, and certain 
that the Kimbri were not Celts; a na- 
tion solely and properly Gauls. The 
assertion relative to the origin of the 
Britons is not even a plausible .con- 
jecture.” Such is the manner in which 
the extensive and ingenious researches 
of Turner are treated by a contem- 
porary writer, who, though a respect- 
able man, is far his inferior in learning 
and research, and who repeats soon 
after, “ that the Cimbri, not only were 
a Gothic people but used the Gothic 
dialect.” Pinkerton’s opinion is near- 
ly the'same as Turner’s, and Dr. Mur- 
ray in his history of the European 
languages, considers the Celte and 
Cymri of the same family, though he 
does not seem to consider them as. the 
same with the Cimmerians. We may 
now leave the subject sub judice, ob- 
serving that such speculations may 
serve to exercise ingenuity, but cannot 
be considered as capable of certainty, 
and should therefore never be made 
the subject of dogmatical assertion. 

The names of the British tribes, as 
well as the community of religion, suf- 
ficiently prove that they were of Cel- 
tic origin. The accounts given of the 
Druids do not materially differ, but 
some attribute their origin to the Gauls, 
others to the Britons, whilst others 
state that they existed amongst the Cel- 
tee in the east, and were, therefore, an- 
tecedent to both. It is, however, in 
opposition to this last, that we do not 
find any distinct mention of them. in 
other tribes of Celtic origin, as in 
Spain or Italy. Czesar represents the 
Britons as more skilled in the discip- 
line of the Druids, and as instructors 
of the Gauls ; but this does not neces- 
sarily imply that they were the authors 
of it. Our most satisfactory accounts 
of them are drawn from Cesar and 
Tacitus : some few circumstances, how- 
ever, have been incidentally mentioned 
by other ancient writers, and Dr. Hen- 
ry has, probably, collected every thing 
that deserves notice; perhaps much 
more than can be substantiated. It is 
rather an extraordinary circumstance 
that many of the Monkish historians 
have passed over the Druids without 
any notice whatsoever. — 
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To Cesar we look for the earliest 
authentic information, and he first visit- 
ed Britain in the year B.c. 55. As 

-he was an eye witness of the events 
he records, and was ‘even the principal 
actor, his narrative has peculiar claims 
to attention; but it must be admitted 
on the other hand, that there are cir- 
cumstances which render his veracity 
questionable. Our experience teaches 
us, that great generals in modern times 
are apt to colour their narratives, even 
when they know that there will be a 
counter-statement. Exaggeration of 
advantages and palliation of losses are 
to be expected ; nay, are scarcely to 
be avoided. Now, Cesar was inte- 
rested in representing the events in 
the manner most favourable to his 
own character, and whilst the final 
advantage gained, appears even from 
his own account to have been trifling ; 
the rejoicings at Rome were, we may 
almost say, extravagant. Succeeding 
writers have spoken of his success in 
very different ways, some representing 
it as a conquest, and others as little 
better than defeat, whilst Pollio, one of 
his contemporaries, has not hesitated 
to charge his narrative with inaccuracy. 
The. stratagems he made use of, are 
said to have been carefully concealed, 
for the supposed purpose of exalting 
his courage and power, whilst the same 
motive would induce him to magnify 
the strength of his opponents, and to 
describe them as more formidable than 
they really were. Polyoenus, who 
wrote a work on “ Military Strata- 
gems,” dedicated to the emperors M. 
Antoninus and L. Verus, towards the 
close of the second century, records 
several stratagems that had been used 
by Cesar, which are supposed to have 
been extracted from his “epheme- 
rides” or daily memorandums, a work 
now lost. From this work, Servius 
the commentator on Virgil, at the lat- 
ter end of the fourth century, is sup- 
posed to have learned a remarkable 
circumstance mentioned by him in a 
note on the 11th AEneid, that Cesar 
was once carried off by a Gaul of great 
strength, and was set free, in conse- 
quence of another Gaul crying out 
Cesar, Cesar, which was intended as 
exultation over him, but was under- 
stood by the captor as an order to set 
him at liberty. This circumstance, if 
it took place, is omitted in the com- 
mentaries. 
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The use of an elephant to alarm the 
Britons, when collected by Cassibela- 
nus to oppose Cwsar’s passage of the 
Thames, on his second expedition, is 
mentioned by Polycenus, who says, as 
quoted by Lingard, “that at the ap- 
proach of this unknown animal, of 
enormous magnitude, covered with 
scales of polished steel, and carrying 
on his back a turret filled with armed 
men, the Britons abandoned their de- 
fences, and sought for safety in a pre- 
cipitate flight.” Now, if Cesar used 
elephants, or a single elephant in his 
wars against either Gauls or Britons, 
he has studiously concealed it in his 
commentaries ; and it has also escaped 
the researches of Plutarch ; and yet 
it may be said, what could induce 
Polycenus to invent such a tale? We 
refer to it merely as one instance in 
which Cesar is supposed to have with- 
held a fact, but do not intend to argue 
for its truth. A statement, however, 
in all respects different, has been made 
by some of the early historical writers 
in England. Matthew, a monk of 
Westminster, who lived in the reign of 
Edward I., and who was a great col- 
lector from the writings of preceding 
authors, but does not give his autho- 
Tities, states, that Cassibelanus became 
sovereign of Britain, after the death of 
his brother Lud, and that Cesar sent 
to him, demanding tribute, which was 
indignantly refused ; that Cassibelanus 
with his confederates (for there were a 
number of petty states combined under 
one head, called the Pendragon, ac- 
cording to. Whittaker,) met Cesar on 
his landing, when a long and bloody 
battle was fought; that Cesar had a 
personal engagement with Nennius, 
brother of the British chief; that he 
lost his sword in the engagement, and 
that the Romans fled to their ships and 
returned to Gaul, in confirmation of 
which, the historian quotes the re- 
proach which Lucan putsinto the mouth 
of Pompey. 

“ Territa quesitis ostendit terga Britannis.” 


That on Cesar making a second 
attempt two years after, he was again 
obliged to depart ; but, that after this, 
on a quarrel between Cassibelanus and 
his nephew Androgeus, Duke or King 
of the Trinobantes, the latter applied 
to Cesar for aid, and on the landing of 
the Roman army, joined it with his 
forces ; that Cassibelanus was defeated 
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in a hard fought battle ; that he was 
encompassed whilst on a hill where 
he took refuge, and that he must have 
perished by the sword or famine, if 
Androgeus had not interfered and 
mediated a peace, by the terms of 
which, Cassibelanus agreed to pay 
3,000 pounds of silver yearly, as a 
tribute. Now, Cesar mentions only 
two expeditions, in both of which he 
was successful in the field ; he speaks 
of Cassibelanus, not as the regular 
monarch, but as an able prince, se- 
lected by his equals, to command, 
when Cesar came the second time; 
and he speaks of the Trinobantes join- 
ing him, in consequence of his having 
with him a young prince, son of their 
former king, who had fled to him for 
rotection. _ The final result is similar 
in both cases, a peace formed on the 
basis of submission and tribute. The 
name Cassibelanus,, is supposed to 
mean, king of the Cassi; delin, mean- 
ing king. After this, there seems to 
have been little intercourse with Bri- 
tain for many years, though Horace, 
in one or two passages, seems to at- 
tribute the conquest of them to. Au- 
gustus, founded, perhaps, on their re- 
newal of tribute, or some submission 
which has not been deemed worthy of 
notice by the Roman historians, but 
of which the flattering poet ayailed 
himself, to compliment his patron. 
Cymbeline, is a name which Shake- 
speare has made familiar to us, yet we 
do not meet with it in the best histori- 
cal works. The compilation of Mat- 
thew of Westminster, informs us, that 
Cassibelanus reigned seven years after 
the departure of Cesar, that on his 
death, he was succeeded by his nephew 
Tenuantius, whose son Cymbeline had 
become king, previous to the birth of 
our Saviour. This answers in point 
of time, supposing his reign to be of 
tolerable length, with the Cynobe- 
linus, so many of whose coins have 
been found, and the banishment of 
whose son, caused Caligula’s foolish 
expedition, recorded by Suetonius. 
The sons of Cymbeline, were, Guide- 
rius and Arviragus, who were succes- 
‘sively kings, and the latter of whom 
is represented to have married a daugh- 
ter of Claudius Cesar, and to have 
been mostly in alliance with, though 
occasionally at war with the Romans. 
Juvenal speaks of an Arviragus, king 
of Britain, but ia such a manner as to 
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give us no information respecting the 
time in which he lived, or the circum- 
stances of his life. From Tacitus, on 
the other hand, we learn, that the sons 
of Cynobelinus, were ‘Togodanmus and 
Caractacus, who were kings in the time 
of Claudius, and the former of whom, 
like Guiderius, is said to have been 
killed ‘in battle, Was the story of 
Cymbeline a mere romance, or was 
Caractacus (or Caradoe, as some have 
called him) the same as Arviragus ? 
The name of Cafactacus has been ren- 
dered familiar to us, by the Drama of 
Muson} and we associate him with 
Wallate and* other brave but unsuc- 
cessful defenders of the liberty of their 
country, We thus feel an interest in 
his story, and gladly receive whatever 
is told respecting him, calculated to 
exalt his character. That he maih- 
tained resistance to the Romans in his 
native wilds, for nine years—that he 
at last fell into the hands of his con- 
uerors and was carried to Rome, aud 
that in consequence of his manly and 
dignified behaviour, he was treated 
somewhat, better than prisoners of bis 
class generally are. ese are facts 
which we may without hesitation re- 
ceive, on the authority of Tacitus, who 
was born in a few years after the 
events were said to have happened. 
Messrs. Bennett and Bogue in their 
history of the dissenters, seem to adopt 
a tale that his father accompanied him 
to Rome, with the rest of the family, 
and was converted there to christianity, 
and returning to Britain, introduced it 
there, This is inconsistent, with his 
being the son Of Cymbeline, as stated 
by Tecitia—$0 also, is his being king 
of the Silures ‘in the west, for Cym- 
beline resided in the east of Britain. 
The details of Tacitus are, by many of 
our compilers enlarged on the autho- 
rity of Dio Cassius, a native of Bi- 
= who was raised to the con- 
sulship and various governments by 
Alexander Severus, in the early part 
of the third century, and who em- 
Beret his old age in writing history. 

here is nothing improbable in the 
circumStance, that the Romans em- 
ployed some native princes against 
others ; that the stepmother of Carac- 
tacus betrayed him to his enemies, or 
that a weak prince, like Claudius, 
should appoint the triumphal spec- 
taele, recorded on the delivery to vim 
of such a captive. The speech which 
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Caractacus is represented to have de- 
livered, is, of course, an invention of 
Tacitus, but is suitable enough to the 


. character and circumstance ; and we 


may, perhaps, say the same of the ex- 
pression of surprise, “ that the posses- 
sors of palaces in Rome should envy 
him a cottage in Britain,” which has 
been introduced from some othersource. 
Dr. Henry is very full in his detail, 
taken chiefly from Tacitus ; other com- 
ilers vary in their narratives, but Mr. 

ume has, I think, judiciously com- 
pressed. the whole into a single sen- 
tence. The monkish historians have 
a succession of three kings after the 
death of Arviragus, called Marius, 
Coillus and Lucius, who are represent- 
ed as remaining in peace, attentive to 
the welfare of their subjects, and re- 
gularly paying their tribute to Rome, 
and we have a pompous account of the 
conversion of Lucius, the last of them, 
to Christianity, which is adopted with 
modifications by Dr, Lingard. This 
tale, however, is, in many points, in- 
consistent, and is completely at variance 
with every thing we learn from other 
sources—and is also omitted by Gil- 
dus, a British writer, whose silence may 
be considered as decisive of its false- 
hood. From the time of Caractacus 
to the year 84, a, D. we have interest- 
ing details of the war with Boadicea, 
of the reduction of the Brigantes and 
Silures, and of the campaigns of Agri- 
cola, all omitted, as I have observed 
before, by the monkish historians, but 
recorded by Tacitus, of whose veracity 
there is strong internal evidence, 
though he might be disposed to mag- 
nify the exploits of his father-in-law, 
Agricola. For thirty years after, dur- 
ing the reigns of Nerva and Trajan, 
we know nothing of the state of Bri- 
tain.’ Nor, indeed, for a much longer 
period have we any satisfactory infor- 
mation. The brief narrative of Eutro- 
ius, the abridgment of Dio, by Xiphi- 
inus, and the lives of some of the 
Roman Emperors, supply a few cir- 
cumstances, and itis supposed that the 
country was, in general, quiet and im- 
proving, because it has supplied few 
materials for the historian. The 
inference, however, is hardly justifia- 
ble. The Britons might be unable to 
resist with effect ; but they were, in all 
probability, a distinct people, under 
their own petty Kings, neither speak- 
ing the language, nor adopting the 
Vou. I. 
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customs of their conquerors. Some of 
the hardy youths enlisted in the Ro- 
man service, and were sent to foreign 
regions, where they became complete- 
ly alienated from their country ; and 
a few might, in the towns, attain to 
some privileges, but the great body 
were an oppressed, and most probably 
a discontented people, kept in sub- 
mission by a strong military force, and 
Codajetied to yield the produce of their 
labours. 

Because the Romans built temples 
and fortified walls and castles, and 
made military roads, it by no means 
follows that the natives were advanced 
in civilization, for we have no traces of 
it inany respect. If, indeed, we would 
form a judgment of the Britons, dur- 
ing the period of Roman sway, we 
should think of the Irish from the time 
of Henry the Second to that of Eliza- 
beth, or even much later; or of the 
Caribs in the West Indies, or of the 
natives of South America in the Span- 
ish and Portuguese settlements. The 

roans of the Britons then, if we be- 
fleve Gildes, that such were uttered to 
the Romans, must have proceeded from 
a few favoured adherents, inhabitants 
of London or York, Verulam, or some 
Roman towns, who, perhaps, dreaded 
the population at home, as much as the 
Scots and Picts ; but Zozimus, a gene- 
ral historian, at the latter period of the 
Roman empire, “ whose fidelity,” ac- 
cording to Dr. Priestly, in his lectures 
on history, “ is not easily to be called 
in question,” relates that the people in 
general, armed themselves, asserted 
their independence, and might have 
protected themselves effectually, if 
their internal divisions had not been in 
favour of the enemy. This Zozimus 
held different civil offices under the 
younger Theodosius, about the com- 
mencement of the fifth century, and 
left a history of Roman affairs in six 
books; in the five last of which he de- 
tails public events from the death of 
Diocletian to the second siege of Rome 
by Alaric. He, of course, did not live 
long after the time under considera- 
tion, though very distant from the 
scene of action, and the important 
events that took place so much nearer 
to him, would, probably, attract more 
of his attention. He has, however, 
mentioned some circumstances respect- 
ing the state of Britain at variance 
with the more common accounts. All 
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do not think of this writer, however, 
with equal approbation—for Gibbon 
speaks of him as credalous and partial ; 
and he has been charged by others 
with prejudice against the Christian 
Emperors, especially against Constan- 
tine the Great. Gildas lived at a later 
period, but was a native of the coun- 
try, and had, of course, some advan- 
tages. He was born in 520, and be- 
eame a monk at Bangor, but travelled 
much, and wrote his work De Excidio 
Brittannia in 564, when living in Bre- 
tagne, then called, Armonia, This 
work is still in existence. These are 
the two leading authorities. Nermius 
of the same abbey, who lived about a 
century later, or according to Nichol- 
son; not till the ninth century, has left 
a history of Britain, enlarged upon b 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, or the Wels 
bard, whom Geoffrey is saidto have 
translated, but whose work has not 
been found, which history is so roman- 
tie and so much at variance from what 
we derive from other sources, that it is 
now deemed of little authority ; though 
made use of by Mathew of Westmin- 
ster and the other compilers, down 
almost to the present day. 

The Venerable Bede is said to have 


been born in 672, and to have died in 


736, being nearly three centuries after 
the events recorded. He spent his life 
in the monastery of Jarrow, near the 
mouth of the river Lyna, and wrote 
an ecclesiastical history, in which he 
gives-an account of the state of Christi- 


anity in Britain, from its introduction 


to the year 731. In this he occasion- 
ally mentions other circumstances, but 
when we consider the length of time 
which had elapsed, the distant and re- 
tired situation in which he lived, and 
the prejudices by which, as a Saxon he 
must have been influenced, we can nei- 


ther be surprised that the information 
he gives about the Britons is scanty, 
or much arene at the manifest 
appearance of credulity and supersti- 
tion. Indeed, in all that respects the 
Britons, he seems to depend on Gildas, 
and therefore adds nothing to his 
authority. Mr. Turner has further 
gleaned from the history of the Goths 
by Jornandes, himself a Goth, who 
flourished in 540, and from Claudian, 
the poetic panegyrist of Stilicho. 
Some incidental circumstances may be 
mentioned in some other compilations, 
but nothing of importance, The ac- 


count as it may be collected from the 
British writers is that in the year 420, 
the Britons in consequence of the en- 
mity of the Goths, Picts, and Norwe- 
gians sent to Rome for aid, when a 
legion was sent which repelled the 
enemy and raised a wall of sods from 
sea to sea for the protection of the 
Britons ; that this wall proving to be 
of no use, the Romans being again sent 
for in the following year, 421, returned, 
and then built a stone wall with man 
castles; after which they bid farewell 
to Britain, as not, likely to return. In 
434, the Romans are again represent- 
ed as leaving Britain, and. soon after 
follows an account of the letter, much 
spoken of in British history, which 
was entitled the “ Groans of the 
Britains.” In the year 435, according 
to the same account, Guithelin, arch- 
bishop of London, is represented. as 
having gone to the King of Armonia, 
and procured from him his brother Con- 
stantine and 2000 soldiers. This Con- 
stanntine waschosen King and was father 
of Constans, Ambrosius and Uthra Pen- 
dragon.—On Constantine’s being mur- 
dered by a Pict in 445, Vortigena, a man 
of rank, called a Consul, procuring the 
advancement of Constans, who had 
been a monk, to the throne, withan ex- 
ectation of influencing his measures, 
ot satisfied, however, with this pow- 
er, Vortigena procures the assassina- 
tion of Constans and his own elevation 
to the throne, and his tyranny obliged 
him to seek the aid of the Saxons in 


449, This story is compounded from 


Gildas, Bede, and Rennius, Mr, War- 


rington, in his history of Wales, seems 
to have given credit to it ; and a late 
improved edition, (as it is called), of 
Goldsmith’s History of England, 
seems to follow Rennius’ whole series 
of Kings, without any expression of 
doubt. 


Mr. Hume, the philosopher, who 
could reject the well-attested facts on 
which Christianity is founded, adopts 
that portion which rests on the au- 
thority of Gildas, omitting the episode 
of Constantine from Rennius, and 
fixes the departure of the Romans 
in the year 448, in which he varies 
from all other writers on the subject I 
have been able to consult, Rapin 
takes nearly the same course, but dif- 
fers in dates ; he fixes the first depar- 
ture of the Romans in 410, their final 


one after rebuilding the wall in 426 
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and the coming of the Saxons in 449, 
which last date seems generally agreed 
upon. Dr. Henry, referring to the 
same rene + repeats much of the 
story more in detail, and appears to me 
to render it inconsistent by mingling ac- 
counts which can scarcely be recon- 
ciled, Thus following Zosimus, he 
tells us of the spirit with which the 
Britons repelled their northern in- 
vaders, and then he adopts Gildas’s 
tale of their cowardice and despair. 
He indeed makes them at different 
periods. Thus, the Roman troops de- 
part first in 412, and are followed by 
the other Romans in 414. On this 
occasion the Britons act with spirit, 
In 416 they obtain the aid of a legion 
which repels the enemy, and assists 
them in repairing Antoninus’s wall of 
turf; thus reconciling it to previous 
history, whilst Gildas, as appears from 
Turner, speaks of it, as if it were 
an original undertaking. In 418 a 
legion comes again and stays a year, 
during which it repairs (accommodat- 
ing as before). the stone-wall of Se- 
verus. In 420 the Romans take their 
final departure, and then we have the 
whole of Gildas’s account of the dread- 
ful state of the Britons, for which he 
quotes Bede, not considering that he 
might, with equal propriety, quote 
every other of the many compilers who 
copied Gildas, without adding in the 
least to the authority. In giving this, 
he seems to tell us more than his 
original, from whatever source he ma 

have got it; and in 446 brings the 
Britons to that state in which they 
applied to CEtuis. In 449 a council of 
British kings takes place ; Vortigern, 
sovereign of the Silures, acts the part 
of universal monarch, and recommends 
to make application to the Saxons, 
which is immediately carried into ex- 


ecution. Dr. Lingard adheres chief 

to Zozimus ; he does not, indeed, 
entirely omit the application to Altius 
or Agitius, but makes it the act of a 
small party, and says nothing of the 
groans of the Britons; whilst Turner 
exposes the inconsistency of Gildas’s 
account with that of Zozimus, sup- 
ported by gleanings from other works, 
and rejects it almost with contempt, 
applying to him what Dr. Johnson said 
of Ossian—* If we have not searched 
the Magellanic regions, let us however 
forbear to people them with Patagons ; 
if we know little of this ancient period, 
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let us not fill the vaeuity with Gildas.” 
Mr. Turner fixes the final departure of 
the Romans in 409, on which the Bri- 
tons asserted and maintained indepen- 
dence. For the division of Britain 
under the Romans, he infers, that there 
were thirty independent republics go- 
verned by chief magistrates, a senate, 
and other officers. These states quar- 
relled with one another; kings, or 
tyrants, were established, and at last 
one tyrant, Gwrtheyrn, or Vortigern, 
predominated over the rest, though 
Ambrosius, or as the Welsh bards call 
him, Emrys Wledig, is represented as 
a successtul rival. Mr. Turner, on the 
authority of a Welsh chronology, fixes 
426 for the acquired ascendancy of 
Vortigern, leaving a period of twenty- 
three years from his being chief mo- 
narch to the invitation of the Saxons. 
Such is the uncertainty attached to 
this period of history, that we can 
scarcely move a step with satisfaction, 
and we have no writer on whom we 
can depend. So also with respect to 
the introduction of Christianity into 
Britain, there is no consistency—in 
the want of an original account con- 
jecture has followed conjecture, and 


the obscure riddles of the Welsh bards 
have been recorded as authority, Nor 


do we appear to have more certainty 
when we enter upon the Saxon times. 
“ Our further progress,” says Mr. Tur- 
ner, “must be very cautiously made ; 
we are treading among the broken 
monuments of our ancestors and the 
ancient Britons, and the feeble light 


we can obtain, throws but a small and 
faint circle of rays into the damp and 
dreary gloom of time, which is corrod- 
ing them. Sometimes the scanty illu- 
mination presents to us the relics dis- 
torted by the shades it, creates and 


cannot remove ; with all our care we 


may often give a delusion, when we 
think we have traced a reality.” 
Gildas and Bede continue our chief 
authorities, the Saxon chronicle and 
the Welsh poems supplying occasional 
information, Of the Saxon horde 
succeeded horde till eight kingdoms 
were founded, the Britons offering 
constant, though ineffectual resistance. 
After the defeat, and almost total ex- 
pulsion of the Britons, Christianity, 
and with it the barbarous literature of 
the day, was soon introduced among 
the victorious Saxons ; numerous mo- 


nasteries were founded by their weak 
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and superstitious kings ; and some in- 
habitants of these monasteries have, in 
their account of them, related what 
they knew concerning the events of 
those times. But Mr. Hume has ob- 
served, respecting them, “ that they 
lived remote from public affairs, con- 
sidered the civil transactions subordi- 
nate to the ecclesiastical ; and besides, 
partaking of the ignorance and barba- 
rity which were then universal, were 
strongly infected with credulity, with 
the love of wonder, and with a pro- 
pensity to imposture.” To repeat in- 
stances of this ignorance is unneces- 
sary at present. Nor can we repose 
confidence in the relations of men, 
who were devoted to a power, whose 
repeated encroachments were the cause 
of frequent disturbances ; men, who 
have done every thing they could to 
defame those who had sense and cou- 
rage sufficient to withstand their inno- 
vations, whilst they praise in the most 
extravagant terms all those who were 
the instruments of papal tyranny ; 
men, who to bigotry and superstition, 
united ignorance and credulity. ‘Thus, 
we find these monks abusing the un- 


fortunate Edwey, whilst his brother, 
Edgar, who supported them is extolled 
as a pious and virtuous man, as well 
as a great king, though they them- 
selves record actions inconsistent with 
the forn._: part of the character. This 
subject has lately been brought into 
notice by the work of Lingard, who, 
in a more guarded manner than his 

redecessors on the same side, has 

boured to establish the misconduct 
of Edwey, and to vindicate the inter- 
ference of the clergy. But it is time 
to stop. Whether the subject be ever 
renewed or not, the chief object is at- 
tained, to show that the early history 
of our country is so obscure and un- 
certain, that little that is recorded can 
be relied on; that the modern com- 
pilers, deriving their information from 
the same authority, widely differ among 
themselves, and that our details, when- 
ever entered upon, can be regarded as 
little, if at all, better than romances. 
Yet men who reject Christianity for its 
deficiency of evidence, do not hesitate 
to receive these vague accounts, as 
entitled to credit. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF 1803. 


To the Editor of the Dublin University Magazine. 


Sir—In the last number of your 
Magazine, I have read, with deep 
interest, the article entitled “The Dis- 
covery of Emmet’s Insurrection.” Of 
some of the transactions of the night 
of the 23d July, 1803, I was myself a 
witness. . I knew some of the principal 
victims of that night, and, as a Dublin 
yeoman, I was actively employed—I 
ought rather say, was ready to be ac- 
tively employed, had my services been 
demanded. 

Iam not of the class of mawkish 
sentimentalists, who would bury in ob- 
livion every recollection of such events 
as these ; and would “ breathe not the 
name” even of the principal traitor.— 
On the contrary, if punishment of 
crime be intended rather to warn others, 
than to visit with vengeance the guilty 
individual, how can such warning be 
more effectually given, than by recal- 
ling public attention to historical 
events, not growing out of accident, 
but generated in the same systematic 
disaffection to English connexion and 
English law, for so many centuries 
prevalent in Ireland, and at this da 
not less prevalent than ever? But, if 
a a of this nature may be salu- 
tary to the governed, occasions ma: 
occur, where even. governors may, if 
they will, reap benefit from it. And 
in this view, the case of Emmet’s in- 
surrection is of peculiar weight. The 
project* of auth enthusiast to seize, in 
atime of tranquillity, with the aid of 
a few hundred undisciplined and ill- 
armed ruffians, the castle of Dublin, 
the seat of His Majesty’s government, 
situate in the heart of a great city, this 
would seem so preposterous as only to 
excite a smile. But yet, if it be true, 


that his Majesty’s government was so 
circumstanced on the 23d of July, 
1808, that in ten minutes it might have 
been surprised even in its head-quar- 
ters, its guard overpowered, its princi- 

al members massacred or imprisoned, 
its arsenals and its treasury seized, its 
functions usurped, and all its powers 
wielded (for a time at least) by an able 
and successful desperado, supported by 
four-fifths of the population—if all this 
was even possible, under a Tory go- 
vernment and a Pitt administration, 
and not five years after the rebellion of 
1798, and with a strong garrison, and 
three thousand loyal and disciplined 
— within sound of its alarm- 

ell—if this were barely possible then, 
who shall say that the lesson may not 
be studied with advantage by the pre- 
sent government of Ireland, and at the 
present day? I do not indeed expect 
that advice offered through your pages, 
will be received with complacency, 
but facts will speak for themselves ; and 
if they be doubted, as coming through 
the medium of a Conservative Journal, 
inquiry may at least be excited, and 
that will be enough. 

Now, as to facts ; my own recollec- 
tion agrees in general with your narra- 
tive. For it is a matter of no essen- 
tial importance that your narrator is 
(I believe) mistaken in saying, that the 
mangled body of the lamented Lord 
Chief Justice was brought into the 
castle. He was removed, while yet 
alive, from the scene of murder, to a 
watch-house, situate hard by in Vicay’s 
street, as the nearest public placer 
And it was here stretched on the bare 
boards, and in the very agonies of 
death, that in ¢ontrouling the natural 





* Yet the project itself was not original. 


See Harris’s History of Dublin. The 


apparent inadequacy of the means makes Emmet’s attempt seem ridiculous: yet such 
as they were, if his infuriated partizans had not been diverted for a few minutes from 
their main object, by the irresistible temptation of murdering one, attractive to them 


in so many ways, 
say what might have resulted ? 


as an aged and defenceless man, a nobleman and a judge, who shall 
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indignation of an attending magistrate, 
he pronounced his own never-dying 
epitaph and eulogium, “LET NO MAN 
SUFFER FOR MY DEATH, BUT BY THE 
LAWS OF HIS COUNTRY.” 

There is, however, a fact of much 
higher consequence, as it bears on the 
charge impliedly conveyed by the nar- 
rative, that Mr. Marsden treated with 
too much slight, the information offered 
by Mr. Clarke. It.is but justice to 
lay before the public all the circum- 
stances that occurred between those 
gentlemen, as stated by Mr. Clarke 
himself in his. evidence upon oath, 

I quote fram Mr. Ridgeway’s report 
of the trial of Thomas Donnelly and 
others ; Exshaw, 1803. 

Mr. Clarke, it appears, was called 
upon as a witness, on the trials of two 
of his men, who were taken in arms on 
the night of the 28d. He was called 
on their behalf to say what he could 
in their favour as to character ; and, 
after having borne testimony highly 
creditable to his own character and 
feelings, the following cross-examination 
by Mr. Attorney-General took place. 

Q. “Did you, Mr. Clarke, meet 
with any accident that night ?” 

A. “1 did—I was fired at upon Ar- 
ran quay, when I was returning from 
the castle of Dublin, between nine and 
ten o’clock—it was a very little after 
nine—I was waylaid atthe corner of a 
lane leading up to Smithfield, by three 
or four men armed with blunderbus- 
ses, One of them stept forward, and 
cried out, ‘where have you been, in- 
forming ?’ and fired. My horse had 
turned obliquely to him, and I re 
ceived the shot in the shoulder... The 
blunderbuss, being heavily loaded, 
burst, and thirteem slugs were lodged 
in. me: my horse galloped off, and 
they fired two blunderbusses more af- 
terme. A ball passed by my shoulder 
and another hit my hat—one shot struck 
me across the nose, which bled very 
much. I returned to the castle, gave 
information of what happened, and re- 
mained there that night.” 

Q. “Had you been at the castle, 
upon the subject in the course of that 
day before ?” 

A. “I had; and the day before, and 
the day before that.” 

Q. “Mention the communication 
which you had with Mr. Marsden on 
Saturday.” 

A. “On Saturday, I was confirmed 


more in my opinion of the certainty of 
the rising, than I was on Friday ; but 
I had notice of it on T hursday, and on 
that day I gave notice of it at the 
castle. But upon Friday I was less 
certain than upon Thursday, but said I 
would make every enquiry. On Sa- 
turday morning, I got more certain and 
sure that every thing base and barba- 
rous would go forward. I-came ihto 
town immediately—I got two or three 
expresses on my way, particularly from 
a loyal house in this town, and from a 
Roman Catholic priest, that there would 
bea rising. I told Mr. Marsden of 
this, and begged he would take proper 
steps to prevent it. He said to me, 
“You have changed your mind very 
suddenly.” I said “1 had so,” but I 
gave him the reasons for it. He seem- 
ed satisfied, and asked me when I 
would leave town. He intended, I be- 
lieve, to have me examined by the 
Privy Council. I said I would wait at 
my warehouse in town at Mr. O’Bri- 
en’s, and he said he would send for 
me. He did not send, and I went to 
the castle at four o’clock. On Friday, 
Mr. Marsden had desired me to call 
the next morning ; and as I came into 
town, | observed groupes of men con- 
sulting and whispering together about 
Newtown Clarke and Palmerstown, 
and avoiding me when they saw me, 
in the manner they appeared previous 
to the last rebellion.” 

Q. “Did you ask at the castle for 
any rest aid 7” 

A. “1 did.” 

Q. “ Was « military aid sent accord- 
ingly ?” 

A. “ There was.” 

Q. * Although you gave notice of 
your apprehensions on Thursday, you 
seemed on Friday to think it might be 
a false alarm ?” 

A. “I did.” 

Q. “ Then I collect from you, Mr. 
Clarke, that any information you gave 
was received with attention at the cas- 
tle, and when assistance was required, 
it was granted to you.” 

A. “ Most certainly. I always ex- 
perienced the greatest attention and 
civility, and Mr. Marsden, always, in 
my opinion, wished to do every thing 
in his power to prepare for the event 
—and I was sorry tosee reflections up- 
on him in an English Paper; I am 
satisfied he did not deserve them.” 
Mr. Attorney-General—* My Lord, 
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1 amglad this opportunity has occurred 
to refute the slanders which have been 

ublished either by ignorance or ma- 
fice. Mr. Clarke, you have done your- 
self great honour, and your country 
real seryice,” 

Your readers will think it right. that 
the whole case made on the part of the 
government should be before them :— 
and I am certain that nobody will im- 
pute to your narrator any designed sup- 
pression of facts, in not stating what, 
very probably, he was not apprized of. 

ut what opinion will be formed of 
the vigilance of the government is,an- 
other question. It is to be lamented, 
that Mr Marsden did not act. upon 
Mr. Clarke’s first information, at 
least, order some arms and ammunition 
from the Magazine. A few tumbrils 
rolling through the streets, with their 
escort, might indeed have alarmed 
the timid, but would have put the brave 
on the alert, and above all, would have 
shewn, the conspirators that they were 
discovered ;—would have broken their 
spirit, and destroyed their confidence ; 
and thus the catastrophe might have 
been averted, Then, again ; why was 
not the Privy Council assembled on 
the morning of Saturday, as Mr. Mars- 
den, appears to have intended ?— 
There was ample time still for every 
necessary preparation.* 

And of the reality of the traiterous 
design, there could scarcely then exist 
any doubt, for it was not only from 
Captain Wilcox and Mr, Clarke that 
intelligence was conveyed to the castle, 
during that day. Stewart King, Esq. 
(a Master in Chancery, and who ovortig 
before had become Captain Command- 
ant of the Lawyers’ corps (infantry) 
on the resignation of the beloved Wil- 
liam Saurin) had early that. morning 
received credible information of the 
meditated insurrection. Mr, King was 
a man of great energy and decision of 
character : in and previous to 1798, as 
adjutant to the Lawyers’ corps, he had 
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displayed considerable military talent, 
and was looked up to and confided in, 
not merely by his own corps, but by all 
the Joyal yeomen in and about Dublin. 
He was a person likely to receive good 
information, and not likely to be de- 
ceived in it—and in this instance he 
was not deceived. What his recep- 
tion at the castle was I will not say, 
having no certain knowledge of it. 
The utmost he could effect, however, 
was, a sort of permission to have his 
drums in. readiness, and to beat to 
arms in case of necessity, with an inti- 
mation, however, (as I understood from 
him) that if he caused a groundless 
alarm, the peril was his. 

It was past ten o’clock at night, and 
I was sitting with my family in my 
drawing-reom in street, when my 
wife called my attention to an unusual 
sound in the direction of Merrion 
Square. Listening attentively, I re- 
cognized the highly exciting “ beat to 
arms,” and exclaiming that they were 
“our drums” I was ina very few mi- 
nutes clad,armedand accoutred ; and re- 
_s to our appointed alarm-post in 

errion Square, [soon joined a number 
of my brethren; whom the same cause 
had brought together; many yeomen 
of other corps, and many unattached 
individuals assembled with us. We 
were marched for some time through 
the city in various directions, but at 
length were ordered into the castle, 
and our column halted in the upper 
eastle-yard. It must have been then 
near twelve ; the attempt had failed; as 
it afterwards proved, and the mischief 
was done. But, frequently, during the 
night, a:shot or two in the western di- 
rection would rouse our attention ; and 
in the total ignorance of all that had 
happened, and the confidence that our 
Captain had not brought us out for no- 
thing, we remained for some hours in 
a state of anxious suspense. 

An excellent brother lawyer and 
brother soldier of mine, poor V., in 








* An occurrence had taken place justa week before, sufficient to excite more than 


common vigilance. 


On the 16th July an explosion of gunpowder had taken place 


in the house No, 26, Patrick-street, oecupied by one Mc. Intosh. It appeared that 
he had been manufacturing sky-rockets. This might bea very innocent amusement; 
but, on the premises were found pikes, pike-handles, bayonets, and newly-cast mus- 
ket-balls. Mc. Intosh escaped from this, (which was proved to be one of Emmet’s 
depots) to the Grand Depot in Mass Lane, where he was employed in making pike- 
handles, &c. until the 23d, when he. sallied forth with the other rebels, and was 


present at the murder of Lord Kilwarden. 


He was hanged as a traitor, Oct. 3d. 
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speaking of the days and nights that 
we had been in arms together in the 
rebellion of 1798, used to say, with his 
own peculiar emphasis—“ for my part 
I never passed my time more happily 
or pleasantly than during the rage of 
that cruel, savage, and unnatural rebel- 
lion.” Now, let no agitator of the pre- 
sent day, in the plenitude of his virtu- 
ous indignation, exclaim at the illiber- 
ality and ill-nature which would affix 
such epithets to the deeds of the suffer- 
ing patriots of 1798. My friend V. 
was neither illiberal nor ill-natured. 
His character was quite the contrary. 
But, feeling as he did, in common with 
every Irish Gentleman, deep pity for 
the delusions which had been so suc- 
cessfully practised upon our poor igno- 
rant and excitable peasantry ; he felt 
also that even for their own sakes, 
strong measures had become necessary ; 
measures in the execution of which 
every Irish yeoman took his assigned 
part, not as a matter of pleasure, but 
of positive duty and stern necessity. 
No, what my friend meant to convey 
by his droll antithesis was, what, in our 
corps at least, was unquestionable. 
Well acquainted, in general, with each 
other, and necessarily thrown together 
for the greater part of each day,amongst 
us, the hours that were not employed 
abroad in the duties of patrol or sentry, 
were passed in our guard-room in very 
joyous conviviality: any approach to 
excess, indeed, the strictness of our 
discipline prohibited ; but when a party 
returned from duty with a prospect of 
an hour or two of engi and when 
they proceeded to spread their supper- 
meal, and the havresack yielded its 
its bread and cheese or ham and chicken 
and the flask poured forth its moderate 
allowance, sufficient to “ cheer but not 
inebriate,” then there was an unre- 
strained flow of good humour and hila- 
rity, and the laugh and the joke went 
round, and the adventures of the last 
patrol—_the houses that had been 
searched, and the scenes that had been 
disclosed, and all the achievements of 
the night related, each by the hero of 
his tale, afforded sources of never- 
failing mertiment. The repast ended, 
some, stretched on a camp-bed reposed; 
or to some a book, or quiet conversa- 
tion served to pass the time, till the 
all-stirring call of the door-sentry— 
“turn out the guard!” caused a general 


move, and then in a moment hastened 
forth the whole party. falling into their 
ranks with the steadiness of practised 
soldiers, to undergo the inspection of 
the field officer of the night, or to be 
told off for the next routine of duty.: 
meantime a party who had been just 
relieved, would return, and the same 
jocund meal with all its accompani- 
ments, again filled the room with mirth 
and jollity. Yes, at the peril of the 
wrath even of the Arch-Agitator him- 
self, and at the risque of exciting all 
the sensibilities of him of the “ Irish 
Heart,” I do declare, with my friend 
V., that I never passed my time more 
pleasantly. And it is a matter of joy 
to me to reflect that, without having 
ever purposely avoided my turn in any 
duty, it never fell to my lot to be called 
to discharge any of a painful nature. 
Once, indeed, in the rebellion of 
1798, I was for a few hours in momen- 
tary expectation of serious encounter. 
It was on a fine warm night in the 
beginning of June ; my party was sta- 
tioned at one of the canal bridges ; and 
the men who were not on actual duty 
were, as usual, scattered about in 
groups, near the guard-house, under 
the trees or on the grass, indulging in 
their accustomed pleasantries, when 
suddenly was heard to come dashing 
up the road, a mounted officer, his 
horse covered with foam. The guard 
of course had been turned out, on his 
approach being notified by our out- 
sentries. He communicated briefly with 
our commanding officer Lieutenant B. 
and then rode at the same rapid pace 
towards the next station. On his de- 
parture, B. gave us to understand 
that we must be on the alert, for that 
ositive information had been received 
y Government,that the rebels intended 
to descend from the mountains and 
make an attack, that night, on the canal 
bridges as the principal passes into 
town, or perhaps to effect a junction 
with their friends on the northern side. 
We were formed into a column of sec- 
tions in the centre of the bridge, a po- 
sition which we were ordered to main- 
tain; and were put once or twice 
through the evolution of “street firing,” 
as being probably that to which we 
should have occasion to resort. Thus 
we remained until day-light ; and op- 
posite to us, and in full view, were the 
mountains, which we knew were then 
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infested by fugitives from the city, 
from ,Kildare, and other places, and 
whose fires, on that night, we had pre- 
viously observed, were very numerous. 
qweyer, they came not near us; and 
L never learned whether the alarm was 
given by Government to try the steadi- 
ness.of the yeomanry, (to whom these 
posts. were exclusively confided,) or 
whether.the enemy, finding their design 
discovered, had abandoned it. 
But.during the hours that, we thus 
stood together, scarcely a word, except 
the few that. are necessary on changing 
sentries, was to be heard among us; 
each man seemed mentally to have re- 
tired within himself, while to all exter- 
nal, appearance, he was the mere ma- 
chine, which a soldier ought to be... A 
paramount sense of duty was doubtless 
the. governing principle; the conse- 
quences that might ensue to others—to 
ourselves—could not fail to occupy 
some of the passing thoughts. of men 
accustomed to reflection. It. was an 
interval of solemnity, unmixed with 
dismay. I have compared my. own 
state of feeling with that of several of 
my comrades, As machines, we should 
have done our duty, though as men we 
might haye lamented the results. “ We 
would have stood our ground to the 
last man,” saidmy friend F., “butare you 
not, glad that there was no occasion ?” 
It .was with feelings and reflections 
of. the same kind, I presume, that our 
column (which, I left during this di- 
ession, standing in the Upper Castle 
Yard, in the night of the 23d July, 
lay eccupied the dreary hours: for 
very, few words were heard amongst us: 
little communication between our. offi- 
cers and us, and as little, I believe, 
between their superiors and them. At 
length it occurred, that as we were likely 
to have ample time, it might be well to 
have an inspection of the state of our 
ammunition by the light of the Castle 
lamps ;. a practice that was . never 
omitted during the periods of perma- 
nent service, previous to our being 
marched ,off to duty, but which the 
suddenness of this night’s alarm had 
rendered in the first instance impracti- 
cable, 
We. were tolerably well supplied. 
The steady and regular soldier in ge- 
neral, had his cartouche-box furnished 
.with his appointed complement of 
twenty rounds of ball cartridge ; others 
Vou, I. 
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possessed a.few, and some were wholly 
unprovided, an emergency that could 
scarcely have happened if we had had 
but a few minutes notice of the sum- 
mons. It was soon arranged that we 
should divide our stock equally, and 
most of the humble companions of my 
pouch were promoted, for aught that 
that I know, to the service of the 
embryo judges and expectant chancel- 
lors of whom our body was partly 
composed. 

But, as_if to show us how superflu- 
ous it had been for us to take any 
trouble in providing ammunition for 
ourselves or each other, our Sergeants 
had hardly completed the distribution 
of our common stock, and we were 
again “ standing at ease,” though with 
anxious and uneasy minds, when, to- 
wards the break of day, our attention 
was excited by the heavy measured 
step of a file of men, who, issuing from 
the Lower Castle Yard, advanced to 
our front, bearing each a canvas bag 
slung before him. <“ Attention !” 
“ Shoulder arms.” “ Rear rank take 
double distance.” “ Order arms.” “Car- 
touchesopen.” These words announced 
the object of the visitors, which was 
to serve out ammunition. They pro- 
ceeded to supply a few, when perceiv- 
ing on their part that none of us were 
wholly unprovided, and we soon dis- 
covering the sort of provision they were 
making for us, they speedily retreated 
through the arch, and it was then that 
a buz—an irrepressible buz of surprise 
and derision burst forth,and the whisper 
spread from rank to rank that they 
were pistol cartridges!/—PIsTOL CAR- 
tripcEs!! I do not know whether 
you, Mr, Poplar, have ever “seen 
service,” but if you have even so 
much skill as would serve to shoot a 
crow, you must know what a mockery 
this appeared to be. To call it mock- 
ery, however, would be unjust. I am 
certain that nothing was further from 
the intention of the government of that 
day than to treat the yeomanry with 
slight on any occasion: but I refer to 
the fact as strongly confirmative of the 
dialogue reported by your narrator :— 

“ What troops,” said Wilcox, “ are 
in readiness ?” 

“ I know of none,” said the Secre- 
tary. 

“How many stand of arms haye 
you?” 
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“ Not one within reach.” 

“How many rounds of ammuni- 
tion ?” 

“ Not, a single one!” 

And it fully vr. General Shortal’s 
declaration, “ That no orders had been 
given by Government for any supply of 
ammunition—that the Government had 
been taken completely by surprise.” 

But, let me repeat, that not an indi- 
vidual of the ‘corps thought for a mo- 
ment of imputing this to any motive of 
disrespect to the yeomanry—far from 
it. Atthat time, the services of the 
yeoman army in the rebellion of 1798 
were fresh in the public recollection, 
and a mutual and happy confidence 
subsisted between the Government and 
them, Every man was convinced, and 
sorry to feel himself convinced, that, 
for once, the Government had been 
taken by surprise. From what nook of 
the horse barracks the pistol cartridges 
were thus tardily dragged forth matters 
not now to enquire. iin half an hour, 
the whole occurrence had passed into 
a jest amongst us. The few rounds 
that were delivered, were exhibited 
from file to file, and then treasured up 
as reliques. I saw one of them not 
long ago in the possession of a com- 
rade: he had clothed it with a label 
explanatory of its history, and said he 
meant to deposit it in his cabinet of 
curiosities for the benefit and instruc- 
tion of future generations. 

By this time it was full day-light, 
and our patience had become almost 
exhausted, when we got orders to 
“wheel into line,” and then, the word 
“with cartridge, prime and load,” 
seemed to intimate, that something 
remained to be done, and that we were 
called upon to do it. With universal 

leasure, we quitted our dreary and un- 
interesting, position, and were led 
through Castle-street and Skinner row, 
ange to the scene of the, horrible 
murders of Thomas-street, (of which 
no trace was then visible,) and thence 
to the Coombe, where some dead 
bodies of the peasantry still lay on 
the spot they had fallen. Passing 
through some obscure street in the 
region of the Liberty, a halt was made 
and some files detached to search 
houses that were pointed out: I was 
one of those employed on this duty ; 
I do not recollect what the pattionlar 
object. was, but though I met nothing 
else offensive, I never shall forget the 


horrible filth by which almost all my 
senses were assailed, in the apartments 
of a house, that, externally, bore a 
yery decent aspect. At length, we 
were marched to our parade and dis- 
missed, and I hastened to my delight- 
ful home, and found all safe and quiet ; 
and may every loyal subject, who sa- 
crifices his domestic comforts for a 
time, to the service of his king and 
country, have such a home and such a 
wife to welcome his return ; I can wish 
him no richer reward. Although, no 
weak womanish fears had been inter- 
posed, to prevent my turning out on 
the call of duty, I was well aware that 
anxiety must have prevailed during my 
absence which my appearance would 
best remove. [I learned, however, that 
the night had not passed without ru- 
mours finding their way to street, 
of murders and assassinations, exag- 
gerated doubtless, but some of them 
too authentic. Amongst these suffer- 
ers, our friend, Colonel Lyde Browne, 
had been named ; almost the first en- 
quiry was respecting his fate. I had 
not before heard of the lamentable 
event, and as early the next morning 
as I could be prepared, I went to his 
lodgings, where I learned all the sad 
particulars, which I shall relate. 
Colonel Browne commanded the 
2Ist fusileers ; and as they were quar- 
tered partly in the Royal Barrack and 
partly in a temporary barrack in Cork- 
street, he had fixed his residence on 
Usher’s Island, as a position nearly 
central to both divisions of his men. 
He had received some intimation du- 
ring the day, that mischief was ex- 
pected, and, in consequence had di- 
rected, that if any disturbance broke 
out, an officer and detachment from 
Cork-street, should attend him; and 
he was sitting at his open drawing- 
room windows, waiting for his party, 
and anxiously looking out for intelli- 
gence, when bis attention was attracted 
by two men, who, as they passed slowly 
ong the footway, appeared to be in 
earnest conversation—a word or two 
that they dropt, as if by accident, led 
him to listen with keener interest, for 
their talk was about. the twenty-first 
regiment, and of something that either 
had befallen it, or would befal it in 
Thomas-street. The diabolical plot, 
for such I fear it was, prevailed. he 
gallant Colonel instantly seized , his 
sword, and without any other weapon, 
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and attended only by a faithful ser- 
vant, who insisted on following him, 
though wholly unarmed, he rushed 
along Usher’s Island, and turned up 
Bridgefoot-street, the nearest approach 
to Thomas-street. As he proceeded 
up the hill, he perceived before him, 
what, in the dusk, he thought was a 
column of his own men, with shoul- 
dered arms, and so telling his servant, 
he hastened forward to meet them. 
It was in vain that the servant warned 
him, that what appeared to him to be 
muskets, were, in truth, new-made 
pikes. He had, in fact, fallen in with 
a strong party of the rebels, at the 
entrance to the lane where their depot 
of arms and ammunition were after- 
wards discovered and detected. But 
it was too late to stop him—almost 
in the same moment, the brave officer 
discovered his error and suffered its 
fatal effect. He received a shot from 
a blunderbuss, and fell dead on the 
spot. Had Colonel Browne not been 
betrayed into a premature exposure 
of himself, he would probably have 
soon been joined by his men, for about 
the same time, Lieut. Felix Brady, of 
the 2lst, with 40 or 50 men, had 
left Cork-street for the purpose, pr 
suant to order, and had proceeded ‘as 
far as Thomas-street, on his way, 
when he encountered an advanced 
post of the rebels, whom they de- 
feated and put to flight—and as this 
was the work but of a few minutes, the 
party would soon have reached its 
destination. The servant saved his 
own life by his presence of mind. 
When he saw his master fall, he turned 
and was hastening down Bridgefoot- 
street, homewards, when an armed 
ruffian stopt him, and demanded, 
‘where are you going? ‘O do not 
delay me! the day’s our own, and I 
am running for my pike,—‘ make haste 
then, replied the other, and suffered 
him to pass. 

Of the conflict itself (if it deserves 
the name) which in half an hour de- 
cided the issue of the insurrection, it is 
scarcely necessary to speak. It is 
matter of history. Counting on, and 
prepared with arms for several thou- 
sands, the most that its leader could 
collect was about 400 men ; of these, 
one party was met in Thomas-street 
and defeated, as we have seen, by 
Lieutenant Brady, of the 21st: another 
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division encountered a similar discom- 
fiture on the Coombe, from Lievtenant 
Hume Douglas, commanding a de- 
tachment of the same brave regiment ; 
while Chief-Constable Wilson, with a 
few Peace-Officers, in one quarter, and 
a small band of yeomanry of the Li- 
berty Rangers and Barrack Divisional 
Corps in another, completed the rout. 

But, contemptible as was the result, 
the design was bold and formidable, 
and if Providence had not interposed 
a short delay in a critical moment, it is 
awful to consider what might have 
been the catastrophe. The’ eastern 
end of Thomas-street, where the rebels 
stopped to glut their barbarity with the 
blood of rank, learning, and virtue, is 
not more than five hundred yards from 
the prs as How long would a 
band of infuriated ruffians have been 
in rushing, unopposed, through two 
short streets ? Scarcely longer than I 
take to write down the question. Two 
sentries whistling at the gate,a few more 
scattered about the court, would have 
been surprized and filled in an instant ; 
the body of the guard, lounging in 
perfect security in its guard-room, 
would not have had time for resistance, 
or the Castle-gates would have been 
closed against it—for the guard-room 
then stood outside the gate. Long 
before any effectual help could be had 
from the barracks, the inmates would 
have been overpowered, the gates 
secured, the green flag would have 
waved on Bedford Tower—victory 
would have sounded through the city 
—the intelligence would have spread 
throughout the country on the wings 
of the wind. To pursue this subject 
further is too painful. 

It is trie, and the anti-alarmist of 
the present day may plume himself 
upon the fact, that the Castle is now 
in a better state of defence ; it is true, 
that since the insurrection, that lofty 
iron barrier was erected, which extends 
from the corner angle of the street to 
the Royal Exchange, the whole western 
side of the Castle, from La Touche’s 
bank to Ship-street, has been insulated, 
a lofty wall and broad passage (where 
sentinels are always stationed) now 
separating it from Hoey’s Court and 
various dwellings, which before were 
in immediate contact with its buildings, 
and afforded innumerable means of 
access and annoyance. And f re- 
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collect, that for a long time the iron 
barrier itself was guarded by two long 
field-pieces that frowned grimly down 
Cork-hill, keeping the button-shop in 
their front in constant and wholesome 
check. 

Doubtless, the Castle is not at this 
day so utterly unprepared against a 
coup de main. But what shall we say 
of the improved dispositions of the 
populace? Alas! let not our gover- 
nors deceive themselves ; neither 
conciliation, nor concession, nor eman- 
cipation, nor reform, nor the praises 
bestowed on Dr. Doyle’s Pastoral, nor 
the honours heaped upon the agitators, 
nor the exaltation of one class, nor the 
depression of the other—none of these, 
nor all of them combined, would weigh 
a straw in favour of a British govern- 
ment, against an invitation to arms, 
urged by any man of desperate for- 
tunes, possessing talent and enterprise, 
and nothing else; raising “separation 
from England,” as the ever-welcome 
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watch-word, and holding out “Expulsion 
of heretics,” with all its effects upon 
property, as the rich reward ! 

nd though the Castle be better 
walled and barricaded, where is the 
moral strength of its occupiers? Where 
is the yeoman army, which contributed 
mainly to the support of British connex- 
ionin the Rebellion of 1798, and to whose 
care, during many nights of that Rebel- 
lion (while the regular troops were dis- 
patched to distant points) the care and 
guardship of the metropolis was solel 
and wisely entrusted? Where shall 
we look in this day—in what part of 
Ireland shall we find large bodies of the 
wealthy—the intelligent—the influen- 
tial classes standing forth, ready and 
eager to rally round the British stand- 
7 and to support it with life and for- 
tune ? 

It is truly “more in sorrow than in 
anger,” that these sad questions are 
asked by 

A YEOMAN OF 1796. 


XAIPE MOI, 


Belov’d and beautiful, I part 
From thee and every earthly joy, 
And utter with a breaking heart, 
The “Ens dscve yeaige eos,” 


Thou wert the sweet, the only theme, 
That could my voice and lute employ, 
But now I end love’s transient dream 
With “Eis dsdiva ydsgs eos.” 


For blighted hope hath render’d vain 
The feeling it can ne’er destroy, 

And anguish wakes the mournful strain 
Of “Eis dstive ydigs mos.” 


Unmingled bliss is still thine own, 
All pure from grief or care’s alloy ; 
Mine the sad memories alone 

Of “Eis dastivee goaugs peou” 


2 ayamapswn vo mov 


King snbovs ixwaraceu coi, 


Kas wenou wsyes bavarov 


Mer’ “Eis cstv xodues peor” 


i. 
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Modern Geography. 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY* 


The celebrated Author of “ The 
Spirit of Laws” held that the history of 
the communications of mankind was 
that of commerce ; and the elder 
Dupin, in all his statistical labours, pro- 
ceeds upon the supposition that the 
productive capability of a country will 
be in direct relation to the facilities of 
access and the perfection of the modes 
of transport. There can be no doubt 
that the mineral and vegetable produc- 
tions—all the natural riches of a land, 
and its capability of improvement in 
agriculture or the arts can only be 
turned to account, multiplied, or even 
brought into action by means of traf- 
fic and interchange. But this can 
never affect the first elements of na- 
tional prosperity, which are con- 
tained in the physical relations of the 
country, or its natural capabilities of 
soil and climate, and in the genius of 
the people, or their moral and intellec- 
tual attributes, by which success is en- 
gendered and political power is given ; 
and it is curious to contemplate, in the 
history of one of the most mercantile 
countries of the universe, the results of 
extended commerce ori the efforts of 
human intelligence. The mind appears 
to be immediately enslaved by the pas- 
sion for lucre, and Mammon rules with 
a blind sway, which renders the acqui- 
sition of information subordinate to the 
possession of wealth, and frustrates the 
conscientious desire of communicating 
knowledge. Hence it is that Great 
Britain, which can boast of the most 
extensive commerce of present or an- 
cient times, has made so little use of 
her gigantic powers to improve our 
knowledge of the terrestrial surface ; 
and no ee has been yet made to 
systematise the scattered materials of 
modern times and the collected evidence 
of three centuries of maritime domi- 
nation. 


Geographical knowledge beyond the 
situation of places as taught at the 
form, is most generally a tacit conven- 
tion—an oral, or even a traditional 
science ; and a foreigner coming to our 
great commercial marts would be sur- 
prised to find that “many merchants, 
men of fame,” whose ships plough the 
antipodal seas, relied for their whole 
advantages and prosperity on the stern 
sense—so nationally characteristic—of 
the navigator and traveller, employed 
under them; the class of persons 
who have time to read, chiefly profes- 
sional, and who seek for information 
solely for the pleasure and satisfaction 
which it affords, can never amalgamate 
well with these practical persons ; their 
habits of thought and their modes of ac- 
quiring knowledge are entirely different, 
and their objects so disinterested in the 
one, so mercenary in the other, are too far 
opposed to one another ever to generate 
sympathy in their pursuit. Then come 
apart from, and standing above all, the 
educated man, with his boundless 
energy and his heroic devotion. To 
this class we are indebted for a very 
great part of what has been done in 
geographical science, and the results of 
their toil and labour are admired by 
one class, made use of by another, but 
seldom rewarded by any. Except the 
triangulation of India and the survey 
of the coast, which frequent losses had 
rendered actually necessary, almost 
all that has been done towards making 
us acquainted with that vast country 
has been accomplished by private indi- 
viduals, And in_ natural history it 
remained for the French to take ad- 
vantage of our possessions in these 
unexplored countries, to hoard up the 
treasures so long neglected by our 
countrymen. 

If Government turns its tardy eye 
towards geographical discovery, it has 





* A system of Geography, Popular and Scientific, by James Bell, with maps and 
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been but too often to some objects of 
most partial interest, written into re- 
pute by the fanciful pen of a man in 
power, or extolled by the clamorous 
anxiety of a novelty-loving public. 
The two great problems that have oc- 
cupied the attention of British Europe 
in modern times, and involved the des- 
truction of many brave and enterpris- 
ing men, are extraordinary examples of 
a perverted public taste, and a want of 
philosophic and humane motives to di- 
rect researchand ennoble enquiry. The 
often-repeated voyages to the icy seas 
of the North have been conducive to 
some interesting geographical discove- 
ries, which, nevertheless, can be of no 
utility to present generations, till 
changes in the temperature of the 
earth, as are evidenced in the vegeta- 
table and animal remains of the fossil 
kingdom, to have taken place in former 
times, recur in their operation on the 
earth’s surface, not from the effects of 
a varying axis of the terrestrial globe, 
but from an alteration in the configu- 
ration of the earth, either in the distri- 
bution of land and water, or in the 
progressive plantation and cultivation 
of these. e allude here to land 
alone, for there is nothing in the facts 
conveyed to us by the description of 
the a state of the arctic seas that 
would appear to preclude the — 
lity of their being ever rendered useful 
for the purposes of navigation. On 
the contrary, every thing testifies that 
an alteration once effected, and the na- 
vigation being kept up even to a very 
small amount, there would not be time 
for the ice to renew itself so as to block 
up the passages. Icebergs are not the 
growth of a season, but on the contrary, 
of many. In some cases they appear 
to be as ancient as many of the strata 


which form the mineral crust of the 


globe, and the floes which hurry down 
to the coast, and bury ships under 
their mighty plains, once moved, could 
never regain an extent and thickness 
which it required long periods of un- 
disturbed repose to have attained. The 
chronicles of the bold and skilful 


attempts made to explore the North 
Seas also contain many valuable addi- 
tions to the physical history of the 
globe, and the contributions made to 
natural history are splendid monuments 
erected by enterprise to a noble and 
amiable science. 
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If, on the other hand, after his- 
tory had recorded the attempts made 
to reach a central river of burning 
Africa, by twenty-five of our country- 
men, fourteen Frenchmen, two Ameri- 
cans, and one German, of whom but a 
small number from the days of Hough- 
ton have not fallen victims to their 
ambition, when the tear was hardly 
dry at the recital of Laing’s sufferings 
and the heart-rending burial of poor 
Clapperton ; an Englishman should 
have succeeded in ascertaining the 
course and outlet of this much sought- 
for river, what are the results? Are 
scientific men engaged to bring the 
labours of Adanson on the Gambia, 
and Tuckey in the Zaire into correla- 


tion, and fill up the gap that was want- 
ing in the description of the western 
coast of Africa, or is even the slightest 
attempt made to obtain correct infor- 
mation on the capabilities of the river, 
and the productions of its shores and 
mountains, No! The organ that 
penned the misfortunes of the Congo 
expedition was silent when time and 
discovery exhibited those errors, which 
he did not attempt to retrieve, by even 
inculcating the necessity, or advocating 
the utility of an active survey of the 
new entrance offered to us into the in- 
terior of a country which, in magnitude 
and extent it has been truly remarked, 
exceeds the bounds of haman imagi- 
nation,—and a company of merchants 
fitted up a vessel propelled by wind 
and steam, and guided by the bold dis- 
coverer, took their departure for these 
rich tropical scenes, A medical man 
and an engineer, but no naturalist, were 
associated to the expedition, and bound 
to secrecy, that the world might not 
know what forms of beauty and shapes 
of loveliness, in the vegetable or ani- 


mal world, or what mineral treasures 


abound in these untrod shores. We 
do not discuss the right of a private 
body to do this, that cannot be denied, 
but was this what a nation had to ex- 
pect from a discovery made at so great 
a sacrifice of life ? a discovery reward- 
ed by government and scientific insti- 
tutions, to which the public had indi- 
rectly contributed in several expedi- 
tions, by defraying the expenses, which 
offered the most central and the most 
advantageous centre from whence to 
overthrow the system of human sla- 


very to extinguish which they had 
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without a murmur so long supported 
establishments that have proved char- 
nel houses to European constitutions 
on these most deadly and inhospitable 
shores? 

But another and a more compre- 
hensive enquiry suggests itself in con- 
nection with this discovery of the 
course of the Joliba or Niger river. 
France and America have planted 
colonies on the coast of Africa, with 
pretty nearly the same intentions and 
united views of philanthropy and 
national aggrandisement. The settle- 
ment of Liberia is said to be already 
producing the most beneficial results, 
and after the repeated insults we have 
received in humble submission from the 
sanguinary Cacique of Algiers it is 
scarcely to be lamented that his “Excel- 
leney the Governor” as the rude tyrant 
is ‘diplomatically designated, should 
have to make way for the more polished 
and far-seeking French. 

Africa is not every where an ‘inert 
lifeless mass, rudis indigestaque moles ; 
where there is water there is vegeta- 
tion. TheBildulgerid, or Land of Dates, 
on the southern acclivity of the Atlas, 
glories in a most abundant and luxu- 
riant vegetation of creepers intertwin- 
ing round the colossal trunks of the 
palm, and shrubbery and flowering 
flanks growing in the shade of this 
natural temple. It abounds also in 
living things. On the borders of Lake 
Tchad, the jungle of a single season at- 
tains a growth that will hide elephants, 
and the acclivities of the Tarenta 
Mountains are clad with vegetation ; 
it is thus probable, that the aridity 
and barrenness of the interior is en- 
tirely to be attributed to the unequal 
distribution of water, for similar - 
lels of latitude in the new world are 
neither desert nor arid. ‘The moral 


condition of the inhabitants is neces- 


sarily connected with the physical 
state of the country, the hazardous 
life, the difficult wants, the few enjoy- 
ments, give to the tribes, which, as 
Talleyrand has it, rather traverse than 
people these vast deserts, a moral 
aspect which is more gloomy even than 
the face of the country. Every conside- 
ration connected with Africa, should 
tend to the removal of these combined 
causes of a pestilential and unproduc- 
tive clime, and of a degraded morality, 
—of deathandslavery. Anable writer 


and clever thinker has propaged todrain 
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the stagnant waters, for the level of 
the interior is found by modern ob- 
servations to present great variety—to 
apply in his own expression, tourni- 
quets upon those veins and arteries, 
which, eternally bleeding, have hitherto 
left a great portion of Africa destitute 
of vegetable life ; to these we would add 
plantation. We had a great example 
of a change of climate produced in 
America, by the clearing away of the 
woods. We have heard of lands that 
were worthless in Australasia becoming 
invaluable when the neighbouring accli- 
vities were clad with forest trees which 
brought drown the rain. We know 
the influence of pine forests in breaking 
thestorms onthe Alps; weseethe banks 
of the Oroonoko and Amazons shaded 
with virgin woods; and we are thus 
led to judge of the relative good ef- 
fects similar proceedings might have 
on Africa ; but on this subject, which 
is not so hypothetical as many might 
be inclined to think, we must quote 


the words of a modern author :— 


“ The first great argument which, in 
propriety, should most humbly be offered, 
is the universal belief that God has made 
nothing in vain, and that there is no ob- 
stacle to our full enjoyment of this earth, 
which sooner or later we shall not with the 
assistance, and by the surprising powers 
which are daily imparted to us, be en- 
abled eventually to surmount. There 
was once a time when no man dared to 
imagine, that the great ocean could be 
traversed in every direction ; we are also 
aware that America was carefully hidden 
from our view, until our powers and our 
popes had extensively increased. 

he great curtain of the West was then 
raised, and were we gradually made ac- 
quainted with a portion of our globe, 
whose features, its mountains, rivers, and 
plains, are on so vast a scale, that in 
ancient times men would have been 
totally unable to contend with them. 

“ Seeing, therefore, that in the great 
history of the world different portions of 
the globe have at different periods suc- 
cessively been subjected to our use and 
dominion, it is surely reasonable to infer, 
that Africa will eventually become ‘part 
and parcel’ of the beneficent garden in 
which we are placed; and the very fact, 
that our steam and machinery are so 
rapidly increasing, that we literally can 
hardly imagine to what known obstacle 
we shall have occasion to apply them, 
tends to show, that there must remain 
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something very important in this world 
for man to do. In short, the enormous 
tools which nature is placing in our hands 
clearly foretells, that she has some 
wonderful work for us to perform ; and, 
therefore, instead of calculating, as some 
people do; for instance, how long coals 
are to last us, and in how many years 
hence we are unavoidably to be left in cold 
and darkness, is not juster to believe, that 
with our new power we shall obtain new 
resources, and that the wisdom of nature 
will continue to bloom when the idle 
fears and theories of the day have faded 
and corrupted.” —Life of Bruce, by Ma- 
jor F. Head, p, 129. 


A more general acquaintance with 
physical geography, by showing with 
what simple means the greatest ob- 
jects are effected in the operations of 
nature, would have led the author 
above quoted to have said less on the 
application of mechanical powers, and 
more on the altered configuration and 
aspect of the soil; and we cannot, 
without advantage to ourselves, nor 
without wonder and admiration, con- 
template the onward progress of civili- 
zation, and the ultimate relation in 
which the giant earth may stand to 
pigmy man, unless it may please the 
Almighty by one of those catastrophes 
which the rainbow does not preclude 
us from, to send all the monuments of 
human art and industry, ‘cities, and 
vast commercial establishments, and 
all the various tribes of men to chro- 
nicle!by their remains, to future and 
distinct generations, the history of a 
ae world? 

hat would that ge hy be 
which should have aa elaia 8 be 
called philosophical, which embraced 
not a mere description of ‘the ‘earth, 
but the history of its physical features 
in their relation to organized creations, 
and again to moral and intellectual 
man, and which marched with the pro- 
gress of the other sciences ? 

The first and the most elementary 
study after that of the form of the 
earth, would be the comparative dis- 
tribution of land and water, the relation 
of the mean height of mountains, moun- 
tain chains, and plains, with the depth 


of the ocean, and the evidences purely 
geographical, which such an investiga- 
tion would give of the rotundity of the 
‘earth, and of the balance of gravity, 
whieh, puzzling Buffon, was by. Pau 
aceounted for by a supposed diminu- 





tion in the depth of the Antarctic seas, 
but more curiously explained by Ray- 
nal, the historian of the Indies, by 
the supposition, that the prodigious 
quantity of insects and email Gnaieom 
hurried: by tropical storms into southern 
latitudes oecupied the places of masses 
of land. 

The contrasted configurations or 
varied aspect of mountain and of val- 
ley, of mar oy or of plain, which 
characterize the surface of the earth, 
intimately connected with the fertility 
of the soil, and rise of empires, should 
also be studied in the natural divisions 
which they effect in countries where a 
citadel points out the boundary which 
the sword has traced. The'.natural 
features of the soil are also of the 
highest importance to our knowledge 
of the resource and capabilities of a 
country, and the elevation of the 
plains, or the levelling of rivers, can 
alone point out the agricultural im- 

rovement of which a district is eapa- 
le. For example, the maps which 
are about to be published of the ad- 
mirable survey now making of this 
country, profess to be.so fect, that 
the drainage of a bog will be marked 
on the sheet, by its various elevation 
and that of the surrounding districts. 
In France, the levellings of some of 
their great rivers, have been made the 
subject of prizes, offered by the Geo- 
graphical Society of Paris, and it 
was from the barometrical observa- 
tions' of De Humboldt and Helmersen, 
that we became acquainted with the 
existence of a great hollow or depres- 
sion in the interior of Asia, oceupying 
an extent of 1800 leagues. -Observa- 
tions of this kind, or the collection of 
facts, cannot be made without consider- 
able’ knowledge of the subject and dis- 
crimination in its. use, for a certain 
object, a bond of union, which will 
constitute the philosophy of the  en- 
iry, must always keep together 
acts which may sometimes. appear 
discordant or unconnected, and which 
are’ only proved to be otherwise, when 
‘a principle of analogy. which sci- 
ence gives,—comes to establish their 
relation, and the fancied inconsis- 
tencies of objects remotely connected, 
are by its means. brought together, 
like heads hung upon’ a thread of gold, 
or links in the great chain of human 
knowledge. 
The physical descriptions that haye 
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hitherto been given, in all British 
Geographical works, without an ex- 
ception, are founded upon relations 


established only by visible or super- 


ficial connections, which have no re- 
ference to their true importance. Such 
are the junction of mountains, when 
they are called chains ; the existence 
of supposed continuous levels, to 
which the name of plains or uplands 
are given, when they have mostly 
proved to be hydrographical plateaux, 
or local depressions, while in other 
eases, the existence of either one or 
the other is omitted or neglected. 
Thus, in our own country, a central 
chain.of mountains extends north and 
south, from the borders of Scotland 
to the centre of Derbyshire. Its dif- 
ferent. portions, known under various 
local.. names, attracted attention as 
far back as in the time of the Ro- 
man colonists of Britain. “ Totam in 
sequales: fere partes,” says Richard of 
Cirencester, “provinciam (maximam) 
dividunt montes alpes Penini dicti. 
Hi ad fluviam Trivoniam (the Trent) 
surgentes continua serie per 150 mil- 
liaria septentrionem versus decurrunt.” 
Yet these Penine alps, or d Penine 
chain, as Conybeare calls them, are 
not, even alluded to in our elementary 
or systematic works on Geography, 
while the Grampians, a country of 
mountains, are described as a single 
chain. The Pyrenees are made to 
cross in a straight line between the 
nearest point of the Mediterranean 
and the Atlantic, when their easily 
ascertainable course is from the first 
mentioned coast to Cape Ortegal in 
Gallicia. The Alps of Switzerland, 
which consist of four distinct chains. 
are described as one. The interior of 
Asia, is still adverted to as a lofty 
upland, and central Africa, so long 
considered as a uniform sandy desert, 
has been shewn to be every where 
clad with rocks, sometimes rising 
through the wilderness in distinct 
chains, and to be interspersed with 
lake and streams. A science which, 
by its magic influence, can bring dis- 
tinct objects into consideration at the 
same time, and point out the relation 
of phenomena apparently at variance 
with one another, has, in modern times, 
unfolded the great principles by which 
the distribution of masses of land, in 
connection with the structure of the 
earth, is regulated in the same man- 
Vou. I. 
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ner that another branch of knowledge 
has developed to a certain extent, the 
laws by which the animal and vegeta- 
ble creations are distributed on the 
surface of the earth, in different zones 
and climates, and at different altitudes. 
This science has gone further, it has 
established the relation which the pre- 
sent configuration of the earth bears 
to its antecedent appearance, it has 
disclosed the evidence of a different 
distribution of land, and even of a 
change in state, and of its created be- 
ings ; and it has endeavoured to all 

the evidence of successive eras, wit 

the appearances which are presented 
at the present time, in the distribution 
of the various forms of life, and the 
soil which they inhabit. And it is by 
this truly valuable effort of human 
understanding, that we can alone ob- 
tain correct ideas of the Geographical 
Telation of the different parts of the 
earth’s surface ; and as it thus consti- 
tutes, at once, the elements and the 
philosophy of Geographical science— 
as it becomes the threshold over which 
no adventurous theorist can now dare 
to leap; so there can in future be no pre- 
tensions to systematise facts, connected 
with the history of the earth’s surface, 
unless they are based on the acknow- 
ledged principles of scientific research. 

Philosophical Geography, founded 
upon such a basis, teaches us as an inte- 
resting example, that the ocean, so ill 
defined as the totality of salt-waters, 
which occupy the greater part of the 
surface of the globe, has been sub- 
jected to an arbitrary division, and 
has been marked out into circum- 
scribed regions, which, as consisting of 
mobile waters, and traversed by still 
more inconstant winds, contain nothing 
to characterise them, but the shores 
which they wash, or the plants and 
animals which inhabit them. And 
these artificial divisions, established by 
ancient, and adopted by modern Geo- 
graphers, in very few cases assimilate 
themselves with nature, in the distinc- 
tion which she has established, in the 
immutable characters of the produc- 
tions with which she has clad the 
depths and superficies of her seas, or 
peopled their vast waters. 

It is not, that in any part of the 
aqueous globe, the productions be- 
longing to the vegetable or animal 
kingdom, stop at such or such a circle 
of the sphere ; the equator, the. tre- 
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pics, the. ecliptic, polar eircle and 
meridians, the Sooaiolad of which, is 
indispensable for determining the horo- 
rary climates, the respective position 
of each place on the globe, and the 
course of a ship, have no exact and 
positive relation with its aquatic or 
terrestial productions. We could no 
more quote a vegetable, or an apimal, 
which first made its appearance at 
such or such a degree of latitude or 
longitude, either in the depthsof the 
ocean, or on the continents or islands, 
than we could mention any that ex- 
tended from.pole to pole, without any. 
solution of continuity in the line of 
their propagation. But all natural 
peamactions have their zones, more. or 
ess large and sinuous, in the variable 
size of which we see them propagate 
themselves, either in. society or sepa- 
rately, but on different inclinations 
upon all the circles of the sphere ; and 
it is thus only, in the manner in which 
the principal marine productions are 
distributed over the immensity of the 
waters, that grounds can be obtained 
for a philosophical division of the sur- 
face of these seas, Thus, the filamen- 
tus, laminar and slightly arborescent 
plants of the ocean, obey in their 
distribution, laws similar to those 
which regulate the dissemination of 
terrestial plants, which by causes de- 
pendant. on their organization, are 
strengthened against atmospheric vi- 
cissitudes ; or, on the contrary, are, 
by the possession of a more subtile 
organization, rendered capable of 
adaptation, without effort to the ex- 
igencies of. climate, and the caprices 
of seasons. And thus, as lichens and 
mosses, equally independant of eleva- 
tion and latitude, are ev where dis- 
persed, requiring for their develope- 
ment only a small number of circum- 
stances ; so. some hydrophytes repro- 
duce themselves, in distant countries, 
and Fuci of the north of Scotland, 
re-appear onthe shore of Van Dieman’s 
Land. 

But in some species, these localities 
become conditions of existence, some 
placing themselves on a spot which 
the tides cover and leave bare every 
day, as others inhabit spots which the 
tide uncovers only in the syzygies. or 
the equinoxes ; some prefer rough and 
agitated seas, others. calm and tranquil 
spots; some live and die in the space 
of a few hours or months, while others 
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survive the tempests of many seasons. 
But, all have bands or zones on 
particular habitations. in the different 
depths of the ocean, regions in which 
the column of supported water, and 
the relative quantity of light and, heat 
are in harmony with the disposition of 
their organs. Plants will flourish in 
the centre of these zones, and _perislr 
towards their limits ; the seeds which 
e from them appear also, by their 
specific gravity, to place themselves 
in equilibrium with the columns of 
water which they displace, and to swim 
in the zones where the plants will also 
vegetate. For example, on the coast 
of the Gulf of Gascogny, we find that 
there. are six zones, the first extending 
from. a foot below. the line of high 
water, to. a depth of twenty feet, the 
second, from five to thirty feet, the 
third, from fifteen to thirty-five, the 
fourth, from twenty to forty, the fifth, 
from thirty to sixty, and, lastly, the 
sixth, from forty to one hundred feet. 
In these zones, we find thirty-four 
species of ulvee growing between the 
first and sixth zone, sixty-three species 
of fucus, of which only two belong to 
the first zone, twenty-nine species.of 
ceramise, of which, none are found in 
the first zone, nor do they extend be- 
rons the fifth, and two species of 
iotoma, which occur in the second 
zone, where are also found, two Zos- 
tere, Z. Marina, and Z. Mediterranea, 
but the latter rarely. The extent 
of these zones, is not, however, the 
greatest that has been observed, for 
De. Humboldt found the celebrated 
Caulerpe at a depth of 200 feet off the 
Canary islands—a depth at which 
theory would not preclude transpa- 
rency. Maugé and Peron drew up, 
from a depth of 500 feet off Lewin’s 
Land, plants and zoophytes. Bory 
St. Vincent, found the Sargassium tur- 
binatum, off Mauritius, at a depth of 
600 feet, and animal life appears to 
be continued at still greater depths, 
for the extraordinary polypus, figured 
by Ellis and described by Linneeus, 
under the name of Pennatula encrinus, 
was torn up at about 80 miles from the 
coast. of Greenland, nearly 79° N. 
Lat. from a depth of eleven hundred 
feet. This animal was six feet in 
length, and of a yellow colour. 
It can be call conceived, that, in 
some seas which extend to immense 
distances, almost. from cold regions to 
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burning climates, the same conformity 
of physiognomy and productions ean- 
not be met with in so striking a man- 
- ner, as in other seas of a more circum- 
scribed character. Thus, the arctic 
ecean is characterized by its masses of 
eternally congealed waters, by its 
radiant beams of light, without fecun- 
dity, its silence, its days and nights of 
equal length, whose horror the bright 
coruscations of the ‘Aurora-borealis 
searcely tends to diminish. The great 
Cetaceze, appear particularly to be the 
mammiferee of these inhospitable wa- 
ters, which seem also to be the'ele- 
ment of the morse and the white 
bear. The meduse are microscopic, 
the molluscw and shells are never 
adorned with brilliant colours. The 
fish (Gadi, Clupei, Chimerz) are with- 
out beauty, onl the birds melancholy 
in their manner, and of sorrowful plu- 
mage, belonging mostly to the family of 
ducks, and almost all fly to less severe 
eountries, during the dark nights of 
winter. The plants of the sea 
* Oh! call us not weeds, we are flowersof the sea, 
For lovely, and gay, and bright tinted are we.”’ 
have a particular character, being des- 
tined to resist a boisterous ocean and 
frequent tempests ; their tissue is there- 
fore more solid ; they are, genetally 
speaking, Fucacete or powerfal Lami- 
narize, never branching, and most re- 
sembling thongs of leather. The shores 
of these uninviting waters assimilate 
to them in the character of the vege- 
table and animal productions ; the trees 
are few in number, and all of misera- 
ble growth. Lichens and mosses, the 
food of the rein deer, clothe the wild 
and barren hills. The isatis, various 
foxes, dogs, martins, some rodent ani- 
mals, and sloths, are the only land 
mammifere, and man, himself, on these 
fearful shores, belongs to a race among 
the least favoured, both in physical 
and in moral attributes. 

In the Atlantic, the constancy of the 
winds, the floating meadows of sargas- 
siz, unknown in the polar seas, which 
begin to appear in the 40th degree 
of North latitude, the beauty of 
the hydrophites, porpoises, and dol- 
phins, the greatest swimmers of the 
Atlantic, the dugong, the largest aqua- 
tic herbivorous animal, sharks in pur- 
suit of flying fish, and the a ce 
of birds of powerful flight, compared 

for theirtemerity to Phaeton, are alone 
sufficiently characteristic features ; but 
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where the brilliancy of colours is 
not equal to that of Indian seas, and 
where filamentous alge begin to 
intertwine with flexible polypes but in 
less variety than in some Mediterra- 
nean ‘seas, the traveller cannot fail to 
to observe that from one extremity to 
another, whatever may be the change of 
temperature, there is still a certain 
uniformity, a remote resemblance in 
every thing, and upon landing on the 
most distant shores, he will perceive, 
whatever may be the distance that se- 
parates them, a greater analogy in the 
natural productions, than exists be- 
tween the opposed coasts of the same 
continents. 

The largest among seas—the An- 
tarctic—is also remarkably well cha- 
racterised : the icy influence which at 
the north pole does not extend beyond 
the 60th degree of north latitude, is 
felt in this vast mass of waters in the 
46th or 48th degree of south latitude. 
No continent is, — speaking, 
bathed by this ocean. he isles of 
Desolation and some other rocks are 
the only land on which a few lichens 
and stunted mosses appear to vegetate ; 
very few solid points give support to a 
maritime vegetation. Some large seals 
are the analogies of the white bears 
and walruses of the Arctic ocean, 
where immense flocks of sooty and Pa- 

ian penguins represent the ducks 
of the North, and where every thing 
is monotonous and alike ; where there 
are no shores to visit, the means of 
transport become unnecessary, and eco- 
nomical nature has not provided those 
eurious birds, ‘the aptenodytes, with 
wings, but left them to fish about upon 
the mobile ice. Insome parts of these 
seas the Macrocyste, on which the sea 
lion of Anson feeds, rise up from’ the 
bottom of the sea in close and forest~ 
like array, so as to impede the progress 
of ships. It would be to us a delight- 
ful task to trace the further develope- 
ment of the natural characters of the 
different regions of the sea ; to describe 
the quiet andthe calm, interrupted b 
sudden hurricanes of the Pacific, with 
its beds of coral—frail gifts of the 
deep, the form of whose shores change 
as if by enchantment, and its innu- 
merable tribes of fishes and shells, un- 
rivalled in the luxury of bright tints 
and multiplicity of form ; to point out 
the natural affinity by which Mediter- 
ranean ‘seas became linked together, 
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though at great distances from one 
another, as exemplified in the produc- 
tions of the Columbian Mediterranean, 
or Gulf of Mexico, as compared with 
those of the Erythrean Mediterranean 
or Red Sea, as we observe that the 
Scandinavian, the Persian, the Sinic 
and Arctic Mediterraneans, exhibit in 
their natural productions a physiognomy 
that indicates a greater elevation of 
temperature than those parts of the 
ocean in similar latitudes, into which 
they pour their waters ; but we have not 
space to enter into lucubrations of such 
an extent; it is sufficient, at the pre- 
sent moment, if we are enabled by one 
or two examples, to enforce the ne- 
cessity and inculcate the value of such 
researches ; the application of which, 
indeed, goes a step further than their 
—_ geographical importance. Bory 
St. Vincent, has demonstrated in the 
history of Infusory Animals, that if 
two vases containing water, impregnat- 
ed with hay are exposed to the sun, 
after a short time, monadic creatures 
will be obtained, differing from one 
another in the different vases; mingle 
the contents of the vessels together, 
and a third kind of infusory animals 
will be obtained, which differ from both 
the others. We know, by late re- 
searches carried on in the distribution 
of animals in the fossil kingdom, that 
the relics of a former world approach 
most in modern formations, to those of 
the present day, the nearer the basins 
which contain them are to those of 
the present seas. We know further, 
that the fossil remains of hydrographi- 
cal plateaux and basins have an ana- 
logy toone another that is not evi- 
denced in the remuins contained -in 
formations which are not similarly re- 
lated, and if the relations of past 
existences, as monuments of Divine 
wisdom, present a direct analogy with 
what obtains in the present day, the 
occurrence of Mediterraneans always 
tending to shut themselves up like 
Caspians, is only one step in the great 
changes which are constantly going 
on on the surface of the earth, and in 
the midst of the multiplicity and even 
diversity of forms which occur in the 
waters of the ocean, we are enabled to 
trace the means by which an infinite 
variety of living forms is ensured,—the 
laws of their distribution, like the con- 
ditions of their existence, being 
changeless ; but altered circumstances 


in the configuration of the earth, being 
capable of entailing the extinction of 
whole tribes of animated beings, and 
giving birth to anew world of fecundity. 

If, then, it can be shewn how im- 
portant an accurate study of the ani- 
mate and inanimate productions of the 
earth is in any attempt made to 
ay out the natural divisions of either 
and or sea; so it would be equally 
easy to demonstrate how truly the pro- 
gress of geographical science is con- 
nected with that of other branches of 
knowledge, and how the mutual as- 
sistance which they lend to one ano~- 
ther is concentrated in their applica- 
tion to mathematical, to physical, and 
to descriptive geography. 

The beam of distribution of heat 
has received a new impulse from re- 
searches made on climatology, in re- 
ference to the form and elevation of 
lands ; phenomena, belonging to the 
sciences of Dioptrics and Catoptrics, 
were further illustrated by the Polar ex- 
peditions ; magnetism and thermo-elec- 
tricity are also children of travel, and 
the deer of universal gravitation has 
obtained new force from observations 
made on terrestrial attraction in dis- 
tant parts of the globe. 

But the most necessary, and yet the 
most neglected sciences are those of 
natural history. Botanical geography 
is, more especially, of the most essen- 
tial importance. Suppose for exam- 
ple, a colony about to be established 
as that of the Swan River, upon a 
coast whose productions are little 
known, and whose soil and general 
characters are peculiar, it is not suffi- 
cient to point out all the advantages 
which may accrue from such a situa- 
tion, that we should shew its hydro- 
graphical facilities or its agricultural 
merits. The utility of its productions 
should be first studied, and its mi- 
neral treasure explored; but what 
is of still greater interest to the colo- 
nist, the capabilities which such a place 
may present, and which can never be 
fairly estimated by a person whose 
knowledge is confined to a few locali- 
ties as the British agriculturist or botan- 
ist ; for he must be well acquainted 
with the productions of similar cli- 
mates and soils in the whole range of 
isothermal or isotheric lines in Europe, 
in Asia, and in America, before he 
could give this subject its full scope 
and venture to dictate the plantation 
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and the capabilities of a settlement on 
the western coast of Australasia. 

The fourth part of the contents of 
- a systematic work on geography of the 
present day is useless, because from 
the variety of details, they are not ap- 
plicable to any practical purposes, 
and the information is only scrappish ; 
for it is not connected by any method 
or arrangement ; we alfude more par- 
ticularly to the paragraphs on climate, 
topography, physical features and pro- 
ductions, which, in their developement, 
should embrace the third part of the 
whole subject. We shall say nothing 
about the long chapters on history, in 
the description of countries, such as 
Ava or Patagonia; they are, for ob- 
vious reasons, omitted; but Great 
Britain, France, Italy, &c., are pre- 
ceded by regular historical resumés, 
which, however valuable they may be, 
as introductory to the description of a 
country, still the history of mankind 
is not a problem of geography. Man 
may be studied with advantage, how- 
ever, in his relations to the description 
of the earth and its political divisions, 
as the most perfect effort of the Crea- 
tor in the history of his origin, his dis- 
tribution, his various tribes, families, 
and nations; their emigrations and 
habits, their physical characters and 
moral acquirements. He may also be 
studied in connection with the influ- 
ence which he exerts on the earth it- 
self, and the relation of the progres- 
sive advance and destruction of em- 
pizes, with the nature of the soil and 
eatures of a country; and thirdly and 
lastly, the statistical department will 
embrace the movement of the popula- 
tion, the progress of industry and ma- 
nufactures, the extent of commerce, the 
state of education, literature and reli- 
gion, the perfection of the arts and 
sciences, the advance of civilization, 
and the government and political im- 
portance of the tribe or nation. 

On these subjects nothing can ex- 
ceed the interest and the value of the 
work of Mr. Bell, which is now before 
us. Designated as one of the first 
critical geographers of the day, he 
has, withall, brought a degree of com- 
mon sense and useful discrimination to 
bear upon the most profound questions 
of geographical enquiry ; and his style 
of writing, and his manner of commu- 
nicating information, is so clear and 
lucid, that we feel ourselves led from 
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an examination of any one part to the 
perusal of the whole—a great advan- 
tage to a work that must soon be in the 
hands of every young person, and a 
class-book in our schools. Indeed, as 
a system of geography, it has no rival 
in this country ; and indefatigable in 
his researches, versed in foreign lan- 
guages, critical in his opinions, metho- 
dical in his ideas, and, beyond all, en- 
dowed with enthusiasm and ardour, 
tempered by proper scepticism, in the 
pursuit of a noble and favourite sci- 
ence, the author has given to the world 
a publication, which stands apart in 
the literature of this country, and 
which it will take avery long time to 
—_ 

he physical history of the human 
race forms a page in the book of nature 
which no man has hitherto been able 
to peruse with all the success that 
might have been desirable. The study 
of the physiological characters of man 
has sprung up amongst the novelties of 
our own day. Blumenbach, the father 
of the science, is yet alive, and the va- 
lidity of his propositions is yet open to 
dispute. That the natural history of 
man is yet undetermined, the works of 
numerous modern naturalists sufficiently 
testify ; and so long as there are men of 
high repute who contend that the per- 
manent varieties of the human race 

ess characters sufficiently distinct 
to establish their specific difference ; 
so long as there are those who can, 
with show of reason, support the opi- 
nion that the human race is ‘not the 
produce of a single pair—who believe 
that the inhabitants of the South Sea 
Islands could not possibly have wan« 
dered to their abodes from the summit 
of the Caucasus, and that the Jews, 
who are said to have preserved their 
structural peculiarities for ages, could 
never be changed into the Ethiopian 
type; whilst others with confidence 
assert the unity of origin and the ‘iden- 
tity of species ; there will be muchreason 
for exceeding cautiousness in applying 
the scanty knowledge which we possess 
in elucidation of historie facts, or at- 
tempting the corroboration or refuta- 
tion of opinions founded on tradition 
or on written documents by specula- 
tions drawn from a young nal uncertain 
science. Mr. Edwards, a name well 
known in natural history, has, however, 
under the guidance of the historical 
facts detailed by Mr. Amedée Thierry, 
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author of the “ History of the Gauls,” 
fancied that he could distinguish in 
France two types or sub-varieties of 
men, possessing peculiarities of com- 
plexion and countenance which may 
be supposed to have belonged to the 
Gauls and the Cymri, and Decandolle, 
certainly a most acute observer, has 
given his support to these views. Ire- 
Jand, in ‘this respect, presents us with 
some very instructive fects, and a very 
great difference can be traced between 
the physiognomy of ‘some of its races, 
differences which we have been some 
time since engaged in endeavouring to 
rally to their historical distinctions. 
A principal feature in the work of Mr. 
Edwards is a new law which he has 
laid down respecting the mixture of 
races. If when two tribes intermarry, 
the offspring were to perpetuate cha- 
racters different from those of the 
parents, it is evident that we should in 
vain seek amongst them for the record 
of their origin. But Mr. Edwards at- 
tempts to remove this objection to the 
elucidation of history from physiology, 
by assuming that, though between very 
distinct varieties the offspring partakes 
of the character of both parents (as in 
the Mulatto from the Negro and the 
White), between sub-varieties (as the 
Gauls and the Cymri, the Pelasgi and 
Hellenians, the Sclavi and Germans), 
while the characters of the child are prin- 
cipally determined by the father or 
mother alone, and thus the paternal or 
maternal peculiarities are preserved in 
the race. And he combines with this 
= the fact that the characters 
of a mixed product breed out in a few 
generations by intermarriage with the 
primitive stock. Thus he concludes, 
that if a-tribe of a very well marked 
variety invade or colonize a district 
and intermarry with the natives, the 
types will be multiplied but not con- 
fused ; if the new people be equal in 
number to the natives, a mixed type 
will be added, but the old ones will 
remain. If, on the other hand, the 
numerical proportion of the invaders 
be inferior, as is generally the case, 
their characters, by admixture with the 
natives, will disappear in a certain 
number of generations, or leave but 
faint traces. “ A few individuals,” says 
Mr. Edwards, “ may come and change 
the manners, laws, and la eof a 
people, but they cannot alter the phy- 
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sical characters of the race.” If the 
varieties be more nearly related to each 
other, there will not, according to the 
same author's views, be a single gene- 
ration with mixed characters ; for the 
peculiarities of the father or mother 
alone will be transmitted to the off- 
spring. But do these speculations ac- 
cord with the facts? They do as illus- 
trated by the lower grades of animal 
creation; and Mr. Decandolle justly 
designates it., “Une observation qui 
peut etre a besoin de nouvelles observa- 
tions, soit quant @ sa constance, soit 
quant au degré de generalisation qu’ 
elle comporte, mais qui a rarement de 
la verité, et par consequent de |’im- 
portance.” 

Thesecond consideration we adverted 
to as connected with the history of the 
human species was the relation that 
could be traced as existing between his 
social prosperity and the character of 
the soil, the choice of abode and the 
success or the degradation that was 
connected therewith. ‘This connexion 
is much more intimate than might at 
first be expected, ‘and carried to its 
fullest generality, has influenced the 
movements of nations, given origin to 
great empires, and been an ‘integral 
element in the riches of all countries. 

The first tribes descended from the 
plains bordering the mountains which 
extend from the sources of the Kian 
and Hoang Ho to those of the Irtish, 
extending into the plains below, and 
following the course of the Great 
River, as the waters gradually with- 
drew themselves, or after catastrophes 
anterior to what we know of positive 
on Hindoostan, China, Chaldea and 
Southern Egypt. Three principal 
sources can be traced to the tribes of 
Asia, the Tatar, the Hindoo, and the 
Caucasian, a fourth family might have 
spread itself on the plains neighbour- 
ing the springs of the Nile, but we do 
not know at what period or from what 
sources came the inhabitants of the great 
islands of the South-east of Asia as we 
are equally ignorant of the true origin 
of the ancient people of Central Africa, 
and of some of the American nations. 
If the Egyptians peopled Hindoostan, 
so Egypt appears to have received its 
first legislation from blacks. Cepheus, 
and many other allegorical or historical 

ersonages ruling over Egypt were 
thiopians, and the celebrated Lock- 
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man was undoubtedly a black, des- 
cended from the countries beyond the 
source of their river idol. 

The inhabitants of the long valley 
“of the Nile, which was entirely in- 
debted for its importance to its physical 
advantages, were among the most an- 
cient of the world. The greatest po- 
litical establishments may be quickly 
overturned, and fortune may soon de- 
sert the Empire of the Macedonians, 
of Charles the Great, of Kaptchak, 
and of Napoleon ; but if ambition has 
rapid moments, industry depends upon 
the succession of ages. Before Meroés, 
in turning off the course of the Nile, 
constructed the opulent Memphis, the 
Egyptians had already erected and per- 
fected in Thebes those temples of 
Dioscopolis, of Elphantine, and Den- 
derah, where primitive science was 
preserved, and whose imposing inde- 
structibility attested the resources of an 
ancient people, already influenced by 
the slow progress of the arts; and 
when the daring soldier, whose destiny 
was so short a time ago attached to 
that of the Universe, formed the wild 
project of planting a French colony at 
the foot of the Pyramids—of resusci- 
tating life around those antique monu- 
ments of the dead—of raising up the 
empire of the Pharaohs—bringing back 
civilization to its birth-place, and hum- 
bling the pride of Great Britain b 
bearing away in simultaneous ruin all 
its establishments in America and on 
the plains of the Ganges, he was put- 
ting himself in opposition to powers 
which even he could not withstand, and 
the slow and insidious progress of the 
sands would have been found more 
irresistible than the armed bands of 
warring nations. 

The soil inhabited by the Phoeni- 
cians has been considered as modern 
by geologists, and a critic, judicious in 
most other respects, has objected to this 
that nothing indicated that this ancient 
people, who possessed an alphabet even 
before the Egyptians, always inhabited 
those coasts which in modern times 
formed the principal part of their nar- 
row dominions, Without discussing the 
indisputable antiquity of the unculti- 
vated tracts and moving sands of these 
regions, we would point out at once 
that what is designated as modern by 
geologists, in the succession of epochs 
with which scientific research has made 
them acquainted, are periods of remote 
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antiquity when compared: with the his- 
tory of the human race. In a similar 
spirit of criticism Herodotus having 
said that the country of the Hindoos 
contained wild districts, it was inferred 
that in his time the men of the North 
had been in possession of that. country 
since the lapse of a few ages, when it 
would have been sufficient to have dis- 
tinguished between the desert and the 
cultivated tracts that to this day alter- 
nate in those regions, and it is well 
known that in a subsequent age, after 
twenty dynasties, Kien Long had to 
force into submission nations that had 
remained unconquered upon a soil 
covered with forests. 

Mesopotomia, “the battle ground of 
political strife,” between the powers 
of the West and the East, and which 
contained within itself such a vast num- 
ber of towns and cities, celebrated both 
in sacred and profane history, is one 
continuous level of country formed by 
the deposits from the waters of the 
great rivers which traverse it. The 
countries to the south of the great 
plains of central Asia are bathed by 
numerous waters which unite in their 
course, and form the largest rivers in 
the world, and China, which presents 
some peculiar and remarkable facili- 
ties in the study of its antique condi- 
tion, in its language of primitive con- 
ception, the free essay of a people, 
who, to the present day, do nothing 
more than imitate one another, presents 
us with the same features. In the new 
world, many rivers, but more especially 
the Marenon, that which “is not the 
sea,” present us with the probable seat 
of similar great empires, and, now that 
the civilization of the Peruvian is 
gone by, also imperfect architectural 
designs, roads of extraordinary length 
and mining operations carried on at 
unexampled elevations, are all that 
remains to attest an infant state of the 
arts, but an industry and perseverance 
not surpassed at the present day ; we 
can contemplate the period when the 
plough and the steam-engine will do 
more towards ensuring prosperity, and 
harmony among nations, to tribes that 
come from countries already civilized, 
or descend from more temperate re- 
gions, endowed with moral and intel- 
lectual vigour, which it will take ages 
to destroy, than the search for dia- 
monds or the toil for gold. Indeed, 
it is evident, that no cause and effect 
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are more closely connected than in the 
prosperity of human tribes with the 
soil and ‘climate, and the physical 
features of the country which they in- 
habit ; the fact is contained in the his- 
tory of former nations, in the contem- 
plation of present countries, and in the 
probabilities which the progressive fu- 
ture holds out to us in places where the 
change has already begun. 

Perhaps there is no science of 
greater importance to the happiness of 
mankind, than that which is involved 
in the third consideration, and which 
indicates the means of creating, of 
keeping, and of increasing the pro- 
perty of each family ; such is, indeed, 
the aim of political economy to which 
descriptive geography and statistics 
attach themselves as sources of know- 
ledge, and as collections of facts des- 
tined to serve as a basis to the cal- 
culations necessary for practical re- 
sults. 

* Have,” says the liberal and enlight- 
ened Baron Dupin “the riches of the 
two most opulent nations of Europe in- 
creased, from the sixteenth to the nine- 
teenth century, by chance, and without 
any assignable reason, or have they, 
on the contrary, been developed ac- 
cording to a certain rule, and with a 
degree of rapidity which can be ap- 
preciated by calculation ?” 

It is evident that researches of this 
kind, both by their nature and their 
consequences, interest in the same de- 
gree the people and the government. 
They indicate to individuals the pro- 
portions of their charges, and to the 
administration, the extent of its resour- 
ces,—They allow the constant and the 
variable part which may be remarked 
in the riches of a ‘whole people to be 
distinctly’ valued, they lead to a 
very near determination, for the pre- 
sent time and for years to come, of the 
‘extent or'power of increase in riches ; 
and they offer, in consequence, the 
means of enlightening and of guiding 
the operations of individuals or of pub- 
lic economy, by calculating for a spe- 
cific time, the results equally nec 
and equally eS of a progess whic 
has taken place in the economies of 
the treasury of the State, in the resour- 
ces of the natural products and in the 
well being of the inhabitants. If from 
the sixteenth century to the present 
day, well conducted observations had 
established the most essential statis- 
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tical facts,in the number of men, or 
that of the heads of each race of do- 
mestic animals, as the most important 
oe. of the vegetable or animal 

ingdoms, and the value of these pro- 
ducts compared with the price of la- 
bour and the value of money, nothing 
would be more easy, at the present 
day, than to trace the regular and the 
irregular movement which the pro- 
ductive forces of Great Britain or of 
France have followed. Unfortunately, 
we are very far from being in posses- 
sion of such observations on the es- 
sential elements of national prosperity, 
and incomplete in the present time, 
they are still more rare and imperfect 
for times past. 

By taking, for a guide nevertheless, 
the * of continuity, which acts upon 
the developement of social, as well as 
upon physical order, more satisfactory 
results have been obtained than might 
at first have been anticipated in these 
researches. When we consider atten- 
tively, the social state in a civilized 
people, we may remark on the one 

and general causes of regularity of pre- 
servationand of progress, on the other, 
a crowd of disturbing causes ; many of 
the latter belong to physical nature, to 
the intemperance of seasons, and epi- 
demical or epizootical disorders ; to 
want as to superabundance of nutritive 
products. Many other causes are at- 
tached to the passions of men, to vio- 
lence, dissatisfaction, turbulence, and 
immorality, to theft, fraud, ignorance, 
error, and, in one word, to the follies, 
and crimes, deeds or attempts, which 
are or are not defined by the laws.— 
Ina nation that is on its decline, the dis- 
turbing causes exceed the causes of pre- 
servation or production, till society gets 
poorer and poorer and disorganises it- 
self. Yet amid the vicissitudes of 
war and misfortune which terrify our 
imagination to look upon, Great Bri- 
tain and France have advanced, for the 
three last centuries, in the road of so- 
cial perfection, more than in any other 
time of which history has preserved the 
memory. 

“It must be confessed,” says Mr. 
Bell, to whose pages we shall turn on 
this interesting subject, “that there is 
a tendency in our ancient laws and po- 
litical organization, favourable to the 
accumulation of property in the hands 
of a comparatively small number of 
individuals ; and it has resulted from 
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this :—that while in no country is the 
soil better cultivated, the arts more 
advanced, manufactures more flourish- 
ing—while no where is a nobler and 
more skilful use made of human 
strength, and while no where is there 
so much opulence and luxury—yet, at 
the smallest commercial derangement, 
cries of distress are heard in evety 
quarter.” “There exists,” says Mr. 
Passay, “between England and other 
countries in which wealth is equally 
ill shared, a difference which ought 
to be kept constantly in view. In 
these countries, if the people suffer 
without murmuring, it is because hav- 
ing only the ideas and the habits na- 
tural to their condition ; they do not 
experience the evils of retrogradation, 
and enjoy even the advantages result- 
ing from the gradual melioration of 
their industry. In England, on the 
other hand, the people have declined, 
from the effects of laws too favourable 
to large properties ; and hence there 
is a discontent with regard to . so- 
cial order which it would be dangerous 
toallow to break out. The destinies 
of England have been delivered by 
her institutions into the hands of a ter- 
ritorial aristocracy. A small number of 
families excessively rich, and a multi- 
tude of poor have supplanted the 
classes of which the graduated pro- 
perty preserved harmony in all parts 
of the body politic.” At the same 
time it has been observed by Mr. Du- 
pin, “that there is another principle, 
the combination of capitalists, which 
establishes a salutary check on the 
tendency of wealth to concentrate in 
too small a number of hands ; and that 
in practice, great proprietors are not 
usually found the enemies of improve- 
ments, and inventions propitious to in- 
dustry and favourable to commerce. 
The great families of Britain—-of Eng- 
land especially—have often themselves 
descended into the ranks. of industry, 
and there acquired new claims to po- 
pularity, to esteem, and to honour, in 
that path, where, perhaps, their ances- 
tors first acquired them. -If a Duke of 
Bridgewater, a Duke of Portland, a 
Cavendish, or a Bedford, have con- 
structed canals and bridges and streets, 
it ought not to be forgotten that 
British nobility owes much to the in- 
dustry and enterprise of British mer- 
chants. The Duke of Leeds is a des- 
cendant of Edward Osborne, a Lon- 
Vou. I. 





don merchant. A lineal ancestor of 
the Marquis of Cornwallis, was sheriff 
of London in 1378. The noble house 
of Wentworth was founded by a Lon- 
don Alderman. Laurence de Bou- 
viers, married the daughter of a Ger- 
man silk mercer and settling in England, 
laid the foundation of the house of Rad- 
nor. An ancestor of the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, was a skinner; the Earl of 
Craven, is lineally descended from a 
merchant tailor ; and the Earl of War- 
wick, from the “flower of the wool 
staplers.” The nobility of Britain, 
have been often charged with hauteur ; 
but, it is the boast of our constitution, 
that there is nothing to prevent the 
humblest. citizen, who shall be found 
sufficiently meritorious, from rising to 
the highest rank which a British sub- 
ject eam enjoy. The sentiment im- 
plied in this principle, is worthy of a 
free people, and deserves the imitation 
of every government which wishes to 
walk in the path of national pros- 
perity.. We do not exactly agree 
here with the opinion given to the 
causes of discontent, with regard to 
social order as originating in a degra- 
dation of the labouring classes, from 
a previous comparative affluence. The 
condition of the operatives in Britain, 
cannot be said to have ever declined ; 
but, the writing and the sayings of 
wilful men, have taken from them that 
contentment, with their lot, and robbed 
them of that tranquillity of disposition, 
which was, before, their hereditary claim 
to peace and happiness. Those light 
and exquisite notions, which exercise 
acknowledged authority over the frame- 
work of life, are the gifts of a sensibility 
transmitted to our offspring—a refine- 
ment. of temperament and _ intellect, 
that is. undoubtedly hereditarily pro- 
pagated. “In the delicate faculties of 
the mind,”—it has, been remarked, by a 
most gifted writer,—“ in its gentlest 
pleasures—in its subtlest workings— 
in even its morbid sensibilities, we 
are to look for the principles which 
govern with power the social condi- 
tion of the higher classes.” That, in- 
deed, which characterizes the higher 
classes of a long civilized society, and 
which cannot be obtained by the up- 
start, in a cultivated sensibility—a cul- 
tivation which is continually going on, 
by being undisturbed by intermixture 
of those who are strangers to their 
own refinement. 
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ROMAIC LOVE SONG. 


A’yara wt; 


A'yawa pt, cay o dyara 
OiAs wot cay os bidAw, 

Avars di viel” ivas xaigds 
Na& fig xds ve wn bidrw. 


A'ydwa ms yie viv Ordy 
Kaus yh env Suxir cov 
Kas wh «’ agnons va yale 
K’ iy svrgerh Bian cov. 


Os! nde wie o dyara, 
Kas biv od Pavigive 

K’ay ix, is GAAov viv oxowdy 
Eye tiv igxorew. 


Epicwess xaos mo &Oness 
Eva yuadl Pagudna 

Na yivewas xdu ve Sumve 
O"gs ve wits xis viegdns. 


E'yé co Ssieus pare mov, 
Tlas yedv ci ayawdw, 

Kas @AAny xogny chy sos 
Eye éiv weorntraw. 


Lav bidAus va wr pe’ dyamras 
Tlis vo vav tparion cov, 
Na wh Mt cai rivivrs 
‘Orav wigu amimaeds cov. 


LITERAL TRANSLATION FROM THE ROMAIC. 


Do you love me as I love you? 

Do you desire me as I desire you? 

For perhaps the time may come, 

That you might wish me, and I would not. 


Love me, for the sake of God! 
Love me for the sake of your soul ! 
For if you let me perish, 

The fault will fall on you. 


Alas me! how much I love you! 
And yet I cannot convince you of it ; 
But if another dare look at you, 
I will kill him.— 

































Romaic Love Song. 


You deserted me, and left me 

A vial of poison, 

On which I breakfasted and supp’d, 
Until you returned. 


You know, my eyes, 

How [ love you alone, 

And no other virgin but you 
Have I ever adored. 


But if you will not love me, 
Beg of your eyes 

That they will not regard me, 
Whenever I pass by. 


Does love like mine inflame your breast ? 
Is our desire reciprocal ? 

Say! lest a time might come to wrest 
My love—which you could ne’er recall. 


Love me! for God ordain’d affection ; 
Love me! for soul like thine should never 
Dwell here unmated : thy rejection 

Kills me, and thine’s the guilt for ever. 


Ah, woe is me! how much I love you! 
Yet to convince you, nought avails : 
But if another dares to move you, 

Lo! my sword o’er him prevails ! 


When you deserted me, and left 

A cup of poison ; ‘twas my food 

At morn—at night—of thee bereft, 
Till you return’d—my only good ! 


You know, my Eyes, how I have lov’d 
You—and you only—none had pow’ 
Of all the maids which man have mov'd, 


To sway me for a single hour. 


But if you will not love me—then 
Restrain that brilliant sparkling eye 
Nor cast thy glance of softness, when 
In wretchedness I pass thee by. 


DEVENEL. 
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HINTS FROM HIGH PLACES. 


Davus.—Nescio qui senex modo venit: ellum,confidens, catus ; 
Cum faciem videas, videtur esse quantivis preti : 
Tristis severitas invest in voltu, atque in verbis fides— 


Simo.— Quidnam adportas ? 


Davus—Nil equidem, nisi quod illum audivé dicere. 


Sir, 

There are in every large town, I 
believe, more or less definitely portion- 
ed off from the rest, regions sacred to 
particular crafts, in each of which the 
one calling so predominates, that it 
would be considered presumptuous as 
well as impolitic for one of another 
vocation to establish himself within its 
precincts, and where the unlucky in- 
truder would expose himself to the 
danger of the same fate, as, in days of 
yore, met many an officer of executive 
justice, that is, bailiff, within the sacred 
bounds of Alsatia. Within such limits 
the whole business of life appears to 
run in one channel, and man might be 
detined, according as you enter Pater- 
noster-row or Lombard-street in Lon- 
don, or Wood-quay or George’s-street, 
in Dublin, as, here a shoe-making or 
brush-making—there a money-making 
or book-making animal. ‘Take. the 
rounds of this metropolis, and enter 
New-row for instance. Trimming is 
there so exclusive and universal, that 
you might almost fancy yourself with- 
in the walls of St. Stephen’s. Stroll 
into Temple-bar any week day, and 
the predominant business forces itself 
upon you at once. If you proceed 
from the Essex-street side, be cautious 
how you enter the ground consecrate 
to tea-cups, or you may chance to be- 
come an involuntary victim to the ge- 
nius of the place, and suffer immola- 
tion beneath the ponderous wheels of 
a Juggernaut of china crates. As you 
move onward towards Westmoreland- 
street, the bowl yields to the beaver, 
and you soon become sensible of a 
classification of the street passengers 
into two distinct species, as regards the 
outward man. 


Ter. And. 5. 2. 14. 


The first is composed of anxious- 
looking folk, well-appointed in all par- 
ticulars but the upper story, who are 
prying in at the windows as they move 
slowly along, evidently considering 
which of the labelled articles, from the 
“plain gentleman’s” to the “ top-saw- 
yer’s,” will suit their features or charac- 
ter best. While you watch for the 
result of the inspection, you are shoul- 
dered by one of the other class, a fel- 
low who has fairly made the choice, 
and is strutting away with the article 
of his selection glowing upon his head, 
like the helmet of Diomede, beneath 
the last smooth of the foreman’s brush, 
a slight contraction of brow alone 
shewing that his forehead is not pre- 
cisely of the same oval with the extre- 
mity of the hat-stick, and being a suffi- 
cient indication of the extra price he 
pays for the gratification of his vanity. 

But perhaps there are few regions 
that are more exclusive, and certainly 
none more likely'to be known by the 
readers of your Magazine, or more 
proper to be celebrated by the contri- 
butor to it, than that which, consisting 
of one straight, cold, gloomy-looking 
alley, first meets the gownsman of our 
University, as he sallies forth from un- 
der its low-brow'd portal, and passes 
the Bank on his oe into College- 
green, diverting him to the right along 
its dark and dismal length in the direc- 
tion of that stream of Lwucilian flow, 
which creeps through our city with its 
accustomed load of everything “ quod 
tollere velles.” There he becomes at 
once aware that he is on classic ground. 
—Every window is crowded with the 
literary worthies of ancient and mo- 
dern times—Hence stares old Homer, 
in a somewhat worn leathern jerkin, 
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trimmed with a little tarnished gold,— 
there lolls the luxurious Catullus, in the 
warmth of a Russian costume— Little 
Moore and Anacreon look out side by 
side, scarcely distinguishable from eac 
other, except in the difference of their 
ages. On one side is to be seen Mil- 
ton, who, despite his blindness, is ever 
in a conspicuous place,—opposite to 
him Addison eyes him with respectful 
but scrutinizing attention. Shelley, 
Cornwall, and others, in French half- 
dress, cast a careless glance upon him 
from an upper shelf, looking shewy, 
but within a little worm-eaten from 
neglect— Bowles, in a complete suit of 
calf, crushes poor little Pope, but in 
his turn is nearly squeezed to death by 
an awkward pamphlet which has been 
thrust in much against his will, at the 
other side of him. As he advances 
down the street, he sees with pain many 
of the most venerable of the classic 
authors in a sorry plight, ill-dressed, 
ill-lodged, and apparently far advanced 
in decay. The elegant and dignified 
Caesar, with difficulty conceals a rent 
which I suppose some “envious Casca” 
has made in the hinder part of his tu- 
nic, and I blush for the gallantry of 
my country when I think how much 
poor Madamoiselle Dacier is exposed. 
Many of the heroes, both ancient and 
modern, of Swift's ever- memorable 
Bibliomachia are forced to carry their 
prices ticketed on their backs, and to 
offer their services to an ungrateful 
public at a shamefully reduced rate.— 
But it would be endless to particula- 
rize,—Divines in their ecclesiastical ha- 
bits—Plowden, Coke, Hale, with lea- 
thern aspects—Euclid, Locke, Newton 
academically attired, all crowd this 
literary Necropolis, and “bend forward 
from their dust” over the narrow cause- 
ways, like Ossian’s ghosts from their 
“clouds,” or my worthy friend B.’s 
waxen fashionables from the no less 
ambrosial atmosphere within his per- 
fumed window. 

It was on a stormy evening at the 
beginning of the present year, when 
sleet was careering along the pave- 
ment in blinding gusts, and no star ap- 
peared to dispute the light with the 
flickering flame that rose and fell with- 
in the gas-lamp, and gave a transient 
illumination to the pale mist that swept 
past its narrow influence,—when the 
watchman gathered his streaming coats 
within his bulk, and betook himself to 
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his own atmosphere as a last desperate 
refuge from that without—when the 
“ oysters” and the “ muffins,” cries that 
come with the night-breeze to the 
closed, windows of comfort, and salute 
the ears of our fellow-citizens around 
the hissing urn, or more national punch 
bowl, were mute, and the wild speed of 
“Evening Mail,” alone rushed by on 
the blast,—it was on such an evening, 
that I drew my water-proof camlet 
close around me, as I turned the cor- 
ner of the quay, and faced the full 
fury of Africus, charging upon me 
down the aforesaid street, with all the 
penetrating force of his knives and 
kneedles. I was on my return to my 
house in street from the northern 
quarter of the town, where I had dined 
with a friend of mine, a literary cha- 
racter of the old school, and all the 
way my thoughts continued the argu- 
ment in which we had been engaged 
before I left his house. I was playing 
a sort of dummy with myself, urging 
objections on one side, and answering 
them on the other, with all the vehe- 
mence of actual discussion. The truth 
is, our conversation that evening had 
attained a degree of warmth,’ rather 
unusual for us both, on a subject in 
which each felt interested—the com- 
parative merits and defects of ancient 
and modern English poetry. “I had 
defended with some success, as I 
thought, our modern style, and, as an 
occasional dabblerin Helicon myself, I 
felt piqued at the contemptuous tone 
with which my friend (a true Jatidator 
temporis acti) made his remarks upon 
the school of which I eonsidered my- 
self a disciple. My feelings having 
been thus roused, had not subsided 
when I arrived at the corner, and met 
the blast, and I, posted along through 
an unregarded plash of gutter, with a 
violence which followed more the im- 
pulse of my mind than of any consti- 
tutional activity of body. | Nearly 
every shop was closed—from the un- 
shuttered panes of a few, however, 
still struggled a tiny flame, and, as I 
passed each, I looked instinctively in 
upon the feeble glare, without consci- 
ousness sufficient to disturb one ques- 
tion or reply in my imaginary téte a 
téte. But at the window of one of 
the most wretched of these receptacles 
of literature rubbish, my ideal flight and 
my earthly career were at once ar- 
rested by a glance which I caught of a 
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figure within. It was standing over 
against the door, turned from me, and 
reaching down a book from an upper 
shelf. Its proportions were gigantic, 
and the extraordinary costume which it 
wore, and an indescribable something 
about it which rivetted the attention, 
were sufficient. to call for a narrower 
scrutiny. 

Whoever the personage was, there 
was that in his appearance which struck 
me with awe as well. as curiosity. 
From his huge and corpulent form 
hung innumerable ells of broadcloth, 
such‘as I have heard my grand-father 
describe. as constituting the coat of his 
youthful days. Its loose standing 
collar .was white with the powder 
which had fallen from the tufted perri- 
wig, and the inner rim of a large 
shovel hat partook .of the same hue. 
Below, his ample limbs were. cased in 
black sattin to the knee, whence shone 
a buckle, which was magnified in enor- 
mous reflection. from his square-toed 
shoes. All this I beheld from the 
outside of the window; and my curi- 
osity having been effectually wakened I 
opened the glass-door of the little shop, 
just as he had addressed himself to an 
officious looking. gentleman who stood 
beside him, somewhat. similarly attired, 
and caught the last part of a sentence, 
pronounced in tones that seemed to 
come from the depth of unfathomable 
lungs, and uttered under the influence 
of sudden and unrestrained anger :— 

“TI said so, Sir, and is not: that 
enough ?” 

There was: something so unnatural 
in the voice, that I felt a secret dread 
infuse itself through me, and was 
impelled by an almost. irresistible 
desire to make _ my retreat, and 
again brave the less alarming rage of 
the elements without. I had not time 
for a retrograde movement, however, 
when both of the figures turned round, 
and I.was at once struck by the face 
of the larger; I recognised the features, 
but where or when I had seen them 
was more than I could recal. They 
were of colossal magnitude, and their 
expression was 7 and sensual ; 
huge beetle brows, half concealed eyes, 
which the excitement of anger, ad 
left yet warm with its lightnings; a 
heavy nose depended over a mouth, 
fit to be the portal through which a 
voice, such as I had heard, should issue, 
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and in keeping with the shaven jaw 
and dewlap that reached over all the 
space usually allotted to cravats, collar, 
&c., till they were lost in the volu- 
minous folds of his waistcoat. 

“T fear, Sir,” said I, as his ferocious 
stare fell upon me, “that- I have in- 
truded.in an unwarrantable manner— 
but the partes | fury of the storm, 
and—the rain, and—and besides.” 

“ Sir, I am a visitor here myself,” he 
growled, “ and you may remain if you 
choose, as far as I am concerned.” 

“[—TI almost fancy, Sir,” said I, 
hoping to conciliate him, which I saw 
was necessary, “ at least, I should say, 
if I am not much mistaken, that I have 
had the honour of meeting you be- 
fore.” 

“ Meeting me, Sir ?” 

“ Yes, Sir, I assure you, that your 
face is familiar to me, and I charge 
myself with culpable forgetfulness in 
not being able to address you by name ; 
I am Mr. . Lhve at No. —, in 
—— street ; and I cannot help think- 
ing, that I have met you in the society 
of several mutual friends.” 

“ Perhaps so, Sir,” said the uncom- 
municative stranger, “and I will take 
it for granted that youknow me. And 
now, Sir,” he resumed, turning to his 
companion, who instantly, though of a 
gentlemanlike and almost commanding 
appearance, drooped into the submis- 
sive attitude of a delinquent Spaniel, 
“ now, Sir, did you mean to tell me, in 
the face of my avowed and published 
opinion, that the true ode might be ‘a 
mighty maze without a plan?” 

“T protest, my dear Sir, I almost 
begin to be ashamed of my own words, 
but ——.” 

“ Sir, so you ought—they were ill- 
advised.” ‘ 

“ But still,” continued the other, 
“the example I have just adduced 
from one of the best of living poets, 
certainly tends in some measure to 
confirm my rule.” 

“ No, Sir, but, as, an exception, to 
prove mine, which, ever since the re- 
gularity of Pindar was discovered, is 
universally recognized.” 

He spoke with a vehemence that 
almost rivalled the “os rotundum” of 
the ancient, all the while appearing 
wholly regardless of my presence, and 
having resumed the position in which 
he was standing at my entrance. I 
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was also obliged to find for myself an 
employment, and to take down several 


_ Volumes under the pretence of ex- 


amination. 

“ What is this duodecimo in green 
binding ?” said the larger stranger to his 
companion, “ Byron told me the other 
day, that an error in punctuation, which 
had been negligently overlooked in 
the original edition, has crept through 
nearly every subsequent one, even to 
the last, and makes rank nonsense of 
one of his sonnets. He desired me 
to find it out, and I perceive that con- 
trary to my expectation the book is 
here.” 

1 no longer made even a semblance 
of continuing my objectless search ;— 
“ What, in the name of all that is mys- 
terious!” thought I, “is this | great 
folio talking about? Does he mean 
the present Lord? No,” was my con- 
clusion before his sentence was finish- 
ed. I felt a mortal fear creep round 
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me—such a fear as I hope. no define- 
able danger would have the power to 

roduce ; I thought. the. light burned 
feebler, and that the great form, that 
breathed like a Hippopotamus within 
a few feet of me, expanded gradually 
and terrifically in its proportions, until 
no trace of humanity remained; I 
scarcely dared to look, and casting 
a furtive glance at the door, I equally 
wanted courage to rush forth into the 
night, and..separate myself at once 
from the object of my dread. 

“ I have-found it, Boswell r 

“ Your quickness, my dear Doctor, 
surprises me.” 

“It should not; my.method of 
search ensures speedy discovery.” 

“ Well, I made as rapid a discovery 
myself in the Isle of Sky, as you may 
remember, without any system.” 

“ Sir, that. was all accident. He 
alludes to the passage, printed thus :— 


‘ Of two fair virgins, modest, though admired, 


Heaven made us happy ; 


and now, wretched sires, 


Heaven for a nobler doom their worth desires,’ &c. 


The semicolon in the second line 
should change places with the comma 
at its termination. The Italian origi- 
nal shews the proper punctuation. Of 
trifling errors like these, are composed 
enigmas for posterity. Our language 
is never stationary ; the best becomes, 
in a certain degree, antiquated in a 
few years, and then the misprint, easily 
corrigible at first, is set down to some 
disused form of expression, and tor- 
tured into a reluctant meaning, under 
the inquisitorial hand of some future 
Theobold or Warburton, just as was 
the fate of the great original, round 
many of whose beauties irretrievable 
obscurity has been thrown by the then 
trivial negligence of his transcribers.”* 

In spite of myself, my terrors, my 
perplexity, and, above all, my utter in- 
ability to explain to myself what ail 
this meant, amounting almost to a doubt 
of the reality of the whole scene, I 
could not but listen with awestruck in- 
terest to the personage before me, who, 
whether bods or spirit, was—sense 
and reason, observation and reflection, 
head and heart told me so—nothing 


less than the companion of my studies 
—the oracle of my reference—the 
stupendous compiler—the unrivalled 
critic——the sublime, moralist——the 
mighty—the immortal Samuel John- 
son! Any knowledge is a,relief after 
uncertainty, and the identification of 
the being before me, the laying, as it 
were, the ghost, gave me some comfort, 
and enabled me to attend to the con- 
versation as it proceeded. Still .all 
was mystery: how, we should . have 
conversed with Byron a few days 
ago ?—what brought him here ?—what 
was he? These were the. questions 
which I could not answer ? 

“ That I hold to. be a,translation 
deserving of praise,” said the inferior 
personage, whom the Doetor had 
already, addressed as Boswell, “it is 
literal, and at the same time poetic.” 

“Sir, it-may be called an original 
sonnet. This is a transfer of Vittorelli 
to the banks of the Thames. ‘ The 
first merit of a translator, you know, 
is to be read with pleasure.’+ A trans- 
lation like this may be placed side by 
side with its parent, and you will not 


* See Johnson’s Preface to Shakspeare. 


+ Lives of the Poets—Dryden. 
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be able to say which is the sire and 
which the son; they stand like’ twin- 
brothers, equal in strength of limb and 
manly proportion, and each independent 
of the other, while they both bear the 
impress of their common parent, nature. 
Yes, Sir, there are some exceptions to 
to the rule which lays it down, that the 
act of sonnet-writing is lost.” 

I believe that nothing short of the 
tingling consciousness of having myself 
at various times wooed immortality in 
fourteen lives, could have induced me 
to interpose an observation. 

“I fear I interrupt you, Sir, and I 
am the more diffident in doing so, as I 
am now aware that the acquaintance 
which I claimed as a title to address 
you, I share with the whole civilized 
world ; but I wish to set you right 
upon one point, and that is, as to your 
opinion that sonnet-writing has dete- 
riorated ; believe me, Sir, the world 
now appreciates true sonnet-writing, 
and give me leave to add - 

“ Sir,” interrupted the Doctor, in a 
voice that effectually cut me short, 
“ you know not what you say.” 

Mr. Boswell was on thorns—* My 
young friend, we are better acquainted 
with present events and opinions than 
you are aware of.” 

I seized the opportunity to entreat 
an explanation of their appearance, 
and he at once complied with my re- 
quest. 

“ The little that I can tell you,” he 
said, “I will. You know how divided 
the world is on the subject of the in- 
termediate state between death and 
doom ; while men are wrangling about 
it, we are enjoying ourselves according 
to our bent, and some of us even derive 
our greatest amusement from standing 
invisibly by at such discussions, and 
shaking our sides with aérial laughter 
at the incontrovertible arguments 
brought to prove that we could not be 
in the very spot where really we are at 
the moment. The truth is, and it is 
scarcely a violation of spiritual secrets 
to tell you what no one will believe 
you to have ever heard, that the 
moment the soul is loosed, like a 
balloon, from the chords of the body, 
it mounts up through the atmosphere, 

vast its confines to the moon, and there 
it continues pretty much in the same 
state as before it left the earth. It 
there meets with mankind in societies 
similar to those it left, and there it 





takes a corresponding place with cor- 
responding powers. The absence of 
the body has, however, expanded the 
spirit considerably ; it is no longer 
“ cabined, cribbed, confined,” but pos- 
sesses the most exhilarating facility of 
locomotion, and, more than all, it 
enjoys an unlimited power of memory ; 
or rather the veil of forgetfulness which 
years on earth were silently and im- 
———- drawing over past know- 
edge like a toil, is removed, and all 
ideas that have been once received 
into their spiritual receptacle are ever 
present, uncovered, and ready for ap- 
plication. It is needless to tell you 
how this adds to our resources, though, 
perhaps, none of us have derived less 
advantage from it than my illustrious 
friend who had so little imperfection in 
this respect while here below.” 

The Doctor continued to read, averted 
from us, as Boswell continued—*“ We 
literary characters wander up and down 
through the lunar groves, and study from 
our Own memories and experience, as 
we before did from those of, others, col- 
lected in libraries.” 

“ But can you select your own com- 
pany ?” said I. 

“ We have a society,” he replied, 
“ much on the principle of the Club, and 
in addition to ourold members, we have 
since balloted in some kindred spirits 
that have arrived above in these latter 
times. Our last member is a man after 
Doctor Johnson’s own heart, and lite- 
rature and politics alike endear the 
authors of Rasselas and Waverley to 
each other. I still find my pride and 

leasure in attending on my friend,” 
eve a dubious grunt from Johnson) 
“and hope that we may at last be 
united in perfect felicity, beyond the 
chance of separation.” (A groan, less 
dubious than the former, followed this 
sentence.) 

“ But,” said I, musingly, “ I am still 
at a loss to account for your appearance 
here.” 

“I will explain it to you ina few 
words. Our minds being our only 
libraries, we are, of course, except 
from new comers, in ignorance of what 
is doing and a at the present. 
We have, however, frequent permis- 
sion to descend by night, and examine 
the publications and transactions of 
sublunary life, and on one of these 
excursions you have chanced to meet 
us,” 
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“ But wherefore here?” said I, “ at 
this miserable stall, in this miserable 
region of this miserable town?” 

“ Sir,” said Doctor Johnson, turning 
full upon me, “ I came from no regard 
for your country, as a literary country 
or otherwise, (for I conclude hom your 
accent that you are an Irishman), but 
to search for a book by one of your 
compatriotes that had been mentioned 
to me above. I was told that it was 
not as well known as it deserved to be, 
and I thought it more probable that I 
should find it here than in the deposi- 
tories of more saleable commodities.” 

“ Perhaps, Sir,” said I, “If you 
were to tell me the name of the author, 
I might be able to direct you.” 

“I know not whether it was pub- 
lished with a name; but I have seen 
some minor poems and extracts by 
the same writer, and am surprised at 
the medium through which he has 
thought proper to put them forward. 
He might have taken a higher stand, 
and maintained it at least with respect- 
ability.” 

“ You then object to an author's ap- 
appearing in cheap publications,” said 

oswell, “as I perceive that you allude 
to such.” 

“ I do allude to such, Sir; and when 
I said that he might have taken a 
higher stand, I meant with respect to 
the class in whose hands such works 

lace the criticism of his effusions. 

or do I object to authors in general 
appearing in such publications. No 
doubt the best political economist, na- 
tural historian, topographer, or philo- 
logist in the world may appear with 
credit, and be circulated weekly amongst 
the artizans and apprentices, the milli- 
ners and the milk maids, who may be 
allured by the cheapness and probably 
good plain sense displayed in their 
pages. But, Sir, that the poet—he 
whose ideas, and therefore whose ex- 
pressions soar above the reach of such 
classes—nay, who is refined, or ought 
to be, to a degree undiscernible to 
mere ordinary examiners of any station 
—that he, who professes to be skilled 
to touch the finest and most complex 
of our feelings alone, should thrust. his 
beauties upon the reluctant or jeeri 
attention of the forge or the barber's 


dical ground. 
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* I find since the above was written, that the poet has lately taken higher perio- 
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shop, appears to me to be a wilful de- 
parture from his caste, and in every 
sense of the word, unpoetical.” 

“ But, Sir, perhaps he was not read 

“Sir, he had the immortalized ex- 
ample of Arbuscula. If he be worth 
reading, the reading public will appre- 
ciate him, and if he be not, all the arts 
of a forced circulation will avail him 
little.”* 

“ I think this is the work you allude 


to,” said I 
“ Yes. I see it is uncut. It surely 
does not deserve this. The author 


ranks the second of living Irish pees. 

After a pause, Boswell suddenly said, 
“ But, my dear Doctor, to return to 
the green duodecimo, and this gentle- 
man’s opinion as to sonnet-writing, 
wherein do you think that this species 
of composition has deteriorated ?” 

“ I would rather ask this gentleman 
wherein consists the superior excel- 
lence of modern sonnets?” 

“ Why, Sir, in their harmony, and in 
the oneness of the idea that runs through 
them.” 

“ Well, Sir?” 

“In both these particulars I think 
we have the advantage of our fathers, 
and this is proved by the increased 
relish of the public for such composi- 
tions,” 

“ Sir, -I doubt whether you under- 
stand the meaning of the terms you 
have used,” 

I was nettled at this remark, and 
replied with considerable warmth, “ I 
do, Sir, though but one of them is to 
be found in your dictionary. It. is not 
enough that there be hendecasyllabic 
measure, properly adjusted rhymes, and 
a.clause of fourteen lines. More than 
this is wanting to constitute a sonnet. 
As to the harmony, its measure must 
be true to the ear as well as to the 
fingers, and for oneness, its very essence 
consists in the conformation and ar- 
rangement of its sentiment. A sonnet 
may be compared to one full and 
swelling cadence of music—the breath 
of the breeze upon an eolian harp—it 
is the embodying of one long and en- 
grossing thought, taking its origin from 
the external world,and pursued through 
its windings, till the full eloquence of 
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the mind dies inanecho. A sonnet steals 
into the spirit of the poet like a dream, 
where after some moving passage of 
life he retires to solitude and silence, 
and his ideas subside from their agita- 
tion, and become long and floating, 
like the “swell of summer ocean” after 
the whirlwind has past—it is one of its 
waves, in its strong and sweeping 
rise, and its slow, majestic fall, as it 
comes free along the surface of the 
soul, or floods into its inmost recesses, 
as into a gemmed and sparkling cave.” 
By this time I felt the colour in my 
face, for I recollected to whom I was 
addressing myself. The critic, how- 
ever, smiled and said, 

“ There is some justness in what you 
say, Sir, but still you must apply your 
rules before I am convinced.” 

“I might instance the author we 
have mentioned already, in his sonnet 
on Lake Leman.” 


* Rousseau, Voltaire, our Gibbon, and De Staél,’ 


and though he has written but few, he 
may not the less be brought forward as 
authority.” 

“ Undoubtedly, Sir,” said Johnson, 
“ut multum, nil moror.” 

“I might add both those on Geneva. 
Southey’s beautiful sonnet,* too, in 
which the verses flow as smoothly as 
the stream described, and where the 
dreamy indistinctiveness of the expres- 
sions is in admirable keeping with the 
state of mind naturally produced by the 
vicinity of murmuring water, when the 
spirits indulge in the ‘ dolce far-niente’ 
of tranquil musing.” 

“ Well, Sir, any more ?” 

“ Yes—a moment’s reflection brings 
to my mind one of Shelley’s, beginning 


* Ye hasten to the dead’— 


“T know it, Sir.” 

“ And’— 

“ Well, Sir ?” 

“ And—and—I think, however, tho’ 
I cannot at present call to mind any 
others as examples of both my rules, 
that many might be found equally fault- 
less,—and probably you yourself, Sir, 
may have met modern instances of 
these beauties in the course of your 
reading.” 
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“ Perhaps so, Sir,” said the critic, in 
a deepened tone, “ but they are few— 
you have said all you could for your 
modern sonnetteers, and they cannot 
complain—I object to your rules, and 
your explanation of them. They are 
too narrow : a sonnet need not of ne- 
cessity rise and fall ; the wave (to con- 
tinue your metaphor) may sweep for- 
ward, curl over, and end with a burst 
upon the beach, or it may begin with 
a foaming roar, and then gradually die 
upon the vastness of the ocean.” 

Boswell could not repress his delight. 
“ You see, my good Sir,” said he, 
turning to me, “he meets you upon 
your own element, since you have 
chosen naval warfare, and bears you 
down with the dignity of a seventy- 
four.” 

Johnson continued without heeding 
him. “ But, Sir, I do not narrow the 
true sonnet to a oneness of idea, as you 
call it; and I could instance to you 
many of the best of Petrarch’s (though 
he was the fountain of this unity) com- 
men of parts, which derive their 

eauty from contrast instead of con- 

nection. ‘The most admired of Mil- 
ton’s, that upon his blindness, is un- 
connected.” 

“I am sorry you mentioned Milton, 
Sir,” said Boswell. “ You have not ad- 
verted that he failed in that line r 

“ Sir,” interrupted Johnson, vehe- 
mently, “ | cannot help your sorrow. 
Milton, Sir,” he continued, addressing 
himselfto me, “ may be taken, inasmuch 
as he was a poet and a philosopher, as 
authority in any species of composition. 
His ear and his judgment were too nice 
to admit of his violating any axioms of 
composition, where they were founded 
on reason and taste, and strengthened 
by practice. Besides, he had the great 
Trahian familiarly beside him, and ap- 
preciated his excellence. That parent 
of this species of poetry has ocasionally 
violated the rules which he himself has 
framed, but has ever succeeded best 
when he has adhered to them. Where 
then, is your boasting of the moderns 
alone understanding them? Perhaps 
there is not in the whole army of son- 
nets one more exact or more beautiful 
than this :— 








* Minor Poems I. Sonnet 4. 
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Passato é ’] tempo omai, lasso, che tanto 
Con refrigerio in messo ’| fuoco vissi : 
Passata é quella, di ch’io piansi, e scrissi ; 
Ma lasciato m ’ha ben la pena, e ’1 pianto 


Passato él viso si leggiadro e santo : 
Ma passando, i dolci occhi al cor m’ha fissi, 
Al cor gia mio ; che sequendo partissi 
Sei, ch ’avvolto I’ aveo nel suo bel manto. 

Ella ’l se ne porto sotterra, e’n cielo ; 

Ov ’or trionfa ornata dell ’alloro, 
Che merito la sua invitta onestate 

Cosi disciolto dal mortal mio velo, 

Ch’ a foiza mi tien qui, foss ‘io con loro 
Fuor de ’sospir fra l’ anime beate.”* 


“I need not particularize,” he con- 
tinued, “the beauties of the other 
Italian sonnet writers, for they seem to 
be judged of as they approach their 
great original, and your rules were in 
general their guide. 

“ I do not boast of having discovered 
them,” said I, with a discomfited laugh, 
“and besides your memory is such as 
I, still cumbered with the body, cannot 
cope with, but as far as eae ” 

“ And if,” pursued he, “ 1 were to 
set about displaying the imperfections 
of the modern ‘ wearisome sonnetteers’ 
with as much zeal as you have shewn 
in elucidating their beauties, I might 
spend a “nightof Hercules” here. Why 
Sir, have you the hardihood, Irishman 
though you be, to look me in the face 
while I recount to you compositions 
which have not only been entered at 
Stationer’s Hall, but read—aye, and 
admired? Begin with the dedication 
to ‘ The Excursion’ + fs 

“ Parce, parce, precor,” I groaned 
internally, as I perceived the torrent 
ready to descend. Boswell saw my 
halnlosuien, and came to my relief. 

“ The young gentleman does not re- 

uire further examples. I think you 
will admit, however, that there are 
modern sonnets of merit.” 








* Petrarch 2. 34. 


+ “ Writ in a manner that is my aversion, 
Christopher, and despite his being a good man, Wordsworth is No Poet. 


“ T don’t know, Sir, that I will.” 

“T have heard him,” said Boswell, 
turning to me with a conciliating air, 
“ speak highly of some of these,”—add- 
ing in an under tone, “ when he has 
not been opposed. You know that 
when he is opposed, he will allow no- 
thing.” 

I nodded. 

“ T have heard him,” continued Bos- 
well, “ quote Mrs. Hemans with satis- 
faction, and another contributor to the 
Edinburgh Magazine has pleased him. 
He often repeats a composition of 
Keats’s, that imaginative boy, who 
came so premature a visitant to our 
planet.” 

“ Yes,” interrupted Johnson, “ that 
is a good sonnet, written under the 
influence of old Chapman’s Homer. 
There is an ease and manly grace about 
it, strongly contrasted with his usual 
style. It is like a fine form, drawn up 
for a moment to its full height from an 
habitual stoop. That is a good sonnet, 
but it is the eaception still.” 

“ These and others,” continued Bos- 
well, “ he quotes familiarly, and believe 
me, Sir, he appreciates their worth.” 

I, of course, appeared satisfied, and 
went to the door of the little shop, 
to look out upon the night. Torrents 


says Byron. Despite the Great 


It is not 


I that say it, but the world. The powerful assistance of Christopher North, alias Pro- 
fessor Wilson, he has, it is true, and that is almost enough to make a man a poet 


in spite of himself. 


The vicinity of the dwellings, and the probable intimacy of the 


versifier and his /audator, may account in some measure for this, so much at variance with 


the general discrimination of Blackwood. 
tur et alget”—his works do not sell. 


At all events, poor Wordsworth “lauda- 


The public neither likes him nor dislikes him. 
It has grown as indifferent about him as it was about Blackmore. 


In a century hence 


it will be well for him to have a sharply cut slab to his memory in some conspicuous 


part of the aisle of Rydal Church, as the monumentum are perennius will be wanting. 
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were still descending, now unmingled 
with snow, and the winds piping high. 
I was preparing to commit myself to 
their mercy, when the deep bass of 
Johnson arrested my progress. 

“ Here’s a fellow, Boswell, who if 
he had not been a Whig, would have 
translated well, I mean him who ren- 
dered Anacreon.” 

“ What! Moore?” 

“The same. But he did not suc- 
ceed so well in a work where conti- 
nued plan and combination wete essen- 
tial.” 

“ Sir,” said I, returning from the 
door, “ I am sorry to be again obliged 
to differ with you. ‘The Epicurean’ is 
a poem (for poem it must be called) 
wherein 

“ Well, Sir, let it pass—we agree 
that he could translate. 1 wish he had 
omitted one ode, ‘ Meas uiv ‘ndn xpora- 
go,’ which gives such an appalling 
glance at the hell within a dying de- 
bauchee, that all the force of his genius 
could not in translation distinguish the 
cypress from the rose.” 

“In this branch, at least, I think 
Sir,” said I, “you will allow that we 
excel our forefathers.” 

“ Perhaps you do, Sir, but it is no 
credit to you. There is something 
mechanical about translation, and of 
course the multiplied experiments of 
individuals will produce continued im- 
provement, and eventual perfection.— 
You build your translation on the ruins 
of others—You take note of the de- 
fects that caused their fall,—you 
strengthen yourself where they were 
weak, and not unfrequently make use of 
the scattered material. Boast not 
yourself, then, against what you are so 
much indebted to—Dryden, Sir, was 
the first great architect, he commenced 
by clearing the ground of the misera- 
ble huts that Johnson, Feltham, Sandys, 
Holiday, and Cowley had raised, and 
them he reared a rude but noble pile 
for our admiration and use. Pope 
viewed. it with an. adoration which 
urged him to finish the many parts 





that had been cradely conceived or 
hastily put together. Builders have 
been from time to time employed on 
the great work, raising, extending, and 
beautifying the whole, under the occa- 
sional direction of masters, till the se- 
veral styles have become as definitively 
settled as the orders of architecture.— 
But take’ care, Sir, how the microsco- 
pie aceuracy of modern builders may 
make light of the original design, 
which it cannot comprehend but from 
its vastness.” 

“* But, my dear Sir,” said Boswell, 
now dreading too much concession, 
“you cannot seriously think that trans- 
lation is better understood now than it 
was formerly 7” 

“I can and do, Sir.” 

“ For my part,” said the other, “mo- 
dern translation, to pursue the image, 
reminds me of a Gothic cathedral, 
which, originally formed, as we are 
told by Pope, in imitation of the sim- 
plest objects in nature, its pillars and 
its arches representing the trunks and 
the branches of the most sublime of 
all temples, the forest, and its stained 
windows the most glorious of all lights 
the hues of heaven, has lost all traces 
of either, and now exhibits the most 
unmeaning extravagance of art.” 

“ We now,” said I, “at least possess 
the power of bringing to our aid the 
beauties of antiquity, or the classics in 
general with grace and elegance.” 

“How know you,” said Johnson, 
“that that was not understood before ¢” 

“ By cotemporary criticism.” 

* That, Sir, especially of a eulogis- 
tic nature, is but of recent date. Be- 
sides you have not now access to all 
the classics of those days, and thus you 
want the means of judging.” 

“ But we have still the fontes remo- 
tos, from whence all ages have chiefly 
drawn comparisons and allusions— 
these are still open for us to examine. 
—I will mention a modern instance of 
felicity in this art—it is contained in 
these lines :— 


> 


Egeria! sweet creation of some heart 
Which found no mortal resting-place so fair 
As thine ideal breast : whate’er thou art 
Or wert,—a young Aurora of the air, 
The nympholepsy of some fond ae ; 

a, 


Or, it might be, a beauty of the eart 
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Who found a more than common yotary there 


Too much adoring , 
Thou wert a beautifal 


whatsoe’er thy birth, 
thought, and softly bodied forth. 


The mosses of thy fountain still are sprinkled 
With thine Elysian water-drops ; the face 
Of thy cave-guarded spring, with years unwrinkled, 
Reflects the meek-eyed genius of the place, 
Whose green wild margin now no more erase 
Art’s works ; nor must the delicate waters sleep, 
Prisoned in marble, bubbling from the base, 
Of the cleft statue, with a gentle leap 
The rill runs o’er, and round, fern, flowers, and ivy creep. 


Fantastically tangled ; the green hills 


Are cloth 


with early blossoms, through the grass 


The quick-eyed lizard rustles, and the bills 
Of summer birds sing welcome as ye pase ; 
Flowers fresh in hue, and many in their class, 
Implore the pausing step, and with their dyes 
Dance in the soft breeze in a fairy mass ; 
The sweetness of the violet’s deep blue eyes, 
Kiss’d by the breath of heaven seems coloured by its skies. 


Here didst thou dwell, in this enchanted cover, 

Egeria! thy all heavenly bosom beating 

For the far footsteps of thy mortal lover ; 

The purple midnight veil’d that mystic meeting 

With her most starry canopy, and seating 

Thyself by thine adorer, what befel ? 

This cave was surely shaped out for the greeting 

Of an enamoured Goddess, and the cell 
Haunted by holy love—the earliest oracle ! 


“ Childe Harold.—Canto 4. vv. 115, 116, 117, 118. 


When I first read these lines, my with me though it was sometime before 
heart burned within me as I felt that I recognised him— 


the shade of Juvenal was going along 


“In vallem Ageriee descendimus, et speluncas 


Dissimiles veris. 


Quanto prestantius esset 


Numen aque, viridi si margine clauderet undas 
Herba, nec ingenuum violarent marmora tophum ?”* 


Here is no servile adherence to words, 
no formal translation of a Latin sen- 
tence. No—the spirit of the mighty 
ancient is transfused into the poet's 
mind, whence it re-appears with all its 
unalloyed purity in the mould of his 
own song. 

“1 must own,” said Johnson, with a 
laugh, “that you moderns have learned 
to pick a pocket with the air of a gen- 
tleman.” 

“ No, Sir,” I retorted with indigna- 





* Juv. 3.17. 


tion, “ Byron is no plagiarist, and 1 
am sorry to see that the tardy and un- 
availing cry raised by baffled criticism 
on earth, has been caught up and 
echoed elsewhere. What ?—is it be- 
cause a few lines of Goéthe’s have 
crept in amongst his voluminous com- 
positions, or because he has in the line 


* The mind, the music breathing from her face,’ 


claimed originality, when one Love- 
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lace, and I believe old Sir Thomas 
Brown were before him,—is it for 
these mighty crimes, or such as these, 
that the independent—the original 
Byron is denounced as a plagiarist ?— 
Swift, I conclude, is your beau ideal, 
—He never borrowed an idea from 
mortal.” 

Johnson was amused, and Boswell 
laughed outright,—I was exceedingly 
irritated. 

“TI vow to heaven, gentlemen, this 
is too much, . This is the second time 
to-night that I have been obliged to 
hear the sneers of unsubstantial critics 
as well as to defend myself from their 
more serious attacks. To combat 
with flesh and blood I am willing, 


But if from heaven, celestial, ye descend ; 
Know, with immortals I may not contend. * 


The roar of merriment that followed, 
raised my indignation to the highest 

itch, and ‘I felt almost inclined, like 
Tydides, to fall foul of the exalted be- 
ings that were opposed to me—Mi- 
nerva, however, in my case, was dis- 
suasive, and I merely said 

“ No more of ancients and moderns, 
I beseech you, gentlemen. My mind 
isso completely made up on this sub- 
ject, that opposition only irritates with- 
out convincing me.” 

«“ Well, Sir,” said Boswell, (for John- 
son still continued to chuckle) “you 
have modern productions of this na- 
ture that will bear inspection. The 
authors of them have nearly the merit 
of original composers.” 

“ Asnearly,” muttered Johnson, “as 
the grinder of a barrel-organ through 
the street has to the performer on the 
instrument at Haarlem.” 

“I should be inclined to give them 
a greater share of praise,” said Bos- 
well, submissively. “ The fact is,” he 
continued to me, “till the German 
mania, tribus antijacobinibus insanabilis, 
put every translator upon far-fetched 
compounds, and strange idiomatical 
forms of expression, I really believe 
that the English language was improv- 
ing, and consequently that facilities 
were in progress for the classical 
translator, and the poet generally.”+ 

“I fear,” said I, doggedly, “that 
we shall never agree.” 
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Johnson turned suddenly round full 
upon me, and thundered “ Are you a 

hig ?” 

I drew back a step, and replied in 
the negative. He seemed appeased. 

“ Then, Sir, you are better than [ 
thought. We are almost all Tories in 
the lunar world. Byron would have 
given his laurels to have been in the 
minority in the Lords on the Reform 
Bill. e see things as they are above 
—no distorting medium any longer ex- 
ists, and, therefore, we are Tories. I 
am glad, Sir, to meet an Irish Tory, I 
must send down some of our club to 
have conversation with you. I believe 
an Irish Tory is a rara avis.” 

« By no means, Sir, I assure you.” 

“ Well, from an elevation he is indis- 
cernible amongst the throng. You 
Tory writers are few, 1 know. If you 
had such men as Southey, and Wilson 
here, you might do much. 

“ Would to God, Sir, that we had.” 

“ Your fault, as writers, is the endea- 
vour to keep up nationality of language 
as well as feeling. The incorporation 
of the two countries, however it may 
have influenced the latter, has had a 
complete effect upon the former. No 
Irishman can write well, except as far 
as he has a pure English style. Thus 
it is with Americans also. Irving and 
Cooper have shaken off transatlantic 
peculiarity, and by consequence are 
good writers; but Irishmen find it dif- 
ficult or irksome to get rid of theirs, 
and hence they do not find readers 
across the channel.” 

“ There, once again, I differ from 
you widely. I flatter myself we are 
read in both England and Scotland.” 
I spoke with emphasis. 

“ By the bye,’ exclaimed Boswell, 
without heeding Johnson’s renewed 
laugh at my pertinacity, “ you have 
lately opened a battery of éwo periodi- 
cals upon them. I suppose you mean 
to make up for lost time.” 

Johnson interrupted him. 

“I saw one of them, I believe, Sir, 
this evening ; a monthly one a 

I stood breathless, my manner, and. 
I believe, my colour altered, as I waited 
in breathless silence for the awful judg- 
ment of the Critic upon our Magazine, 
and I had just caught the beginning of 





* Pope’s Homer 6, 159. 


+ See Idler, 63. 
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a sentence, when—death to my hopes! 
an unlucky cock crew. The two forms 
gradually sunk away from my sight, 
and in a few moments I found myself 
alone in the shop. 

Never did Micyllus bestow a more 
hearty execration upon poor Chanti- 
cleer’s ill-timed noté, than escaped my 
lips when I found the cup, as it were, 
snatched away, when my thirst was at its 
height, and the draught prepared. To 
be tantalized with such honour (for I felt 
satisfied we should be praised) from such 
a fountain, and to be thus disappointed 
was, in the present state of my nerves, 
almost intolerable. I darted forth into 
the first struggle of dawn, and strode 
home to my house in street, where 
I threw myself upon my bed without the 
power of one collected thought upon 
the events that had occurred. I fell 
into a disturbed and broken sleep, and 
when the morning sun awoke me, it 
was some time before I could persuade 
myself that the whole affair had not 
been adream. The moment I felt con- 
vinced of its reality, I set out with 
fasting impatience to the scene of my 
last night’s adventure. There I paced 
up and down, poking in every where, 
in my anxiety to recognize the little 
black counter and the ricketty shelves 
that were so vividly impressed on my 
memory. It was in vain. I enquired 
from mopping maids and unshuttering 
yee but without success. The 
shop was not to be found. I addressed 
myself to one of the second-hand 
Magliabechis of the region, who was 
burnishing the last remains of legibility 
from the plate on his own door, and 
put as many questions to him with res- 
pect to the existence of a place such as 
{ described, in the neighbourhood, or 
of the visits of old gentlemen of strange 
manner and garb, as were consistent 
with exemption from ridicule or suspi- 
cion. All to no purpose. I returned 
home to swallow my breakfast, sit alone, 
and muse on these things. 

I was afraid to make a single confi- 
dant, for I knew how readily a story of 
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the kind would be attributed to an ex- 
cess, the bare imputation of which lL 
have ever avoided with the greatest care. 
Silence was my only alternative, but 
my mind dwelt incessantly upon the 
conversation, and when | next met my 
old-school friend, he at once remarked 
how much my tone was altered. In 
fact, my sentiments had undergone a 
change. I considered that | had taken 
too forward a part in a controversy with 
one, whose dicta had every right to be 
oracular, and that probably my haste 
and petulance had prevented me from 
gathering many a grain of “ gold dust” 
that might otherwise have been ob- 
tained. I fancied at times that I saw 
his shade re-enter, like that of Sterne’s 
Monk, and upbraid me for my pre- 
sumption. I reflected upon the sur- 
prising temper with which he—the 
most overbearing and irritable of men 
—had received my arrogant opposi- 
tion, and how little grateful 1 had 
shewn myself for it. In short, the more 
I called his arguments and apothegms 
to mind, the more weight did they 
carry with them. I felt that he must 
be unprejudiced ; I knew that he was 
competent to judge, and I blamed my- 
self tor not having acknowledged a con- 
descension, which took pains to remove 
prejudice and implant taste. 

After much cogitation, feeling as in- 
capable of retaining my secret as the 
Old Maid in Mr. Banim’s story, I 
have come to the determination of sub- 
mitting it to you, in the hope of your 
inserting the whole story in your Ma- 
gazine, so that I may be able to feel 
the public pulse on the subject, without 
exposing myself personally to the sneers 
or obloquy of my friends, and trusting 
to the obscurity of a fictitious name for 
misinterpreting the cause of my blushes, 
when I hear ApveENa laughed at as a 
dreaming enthusiast, who should nail 
down the windows of his bed-room, 
and take care of his digestive organs. 


I remain, &c. &c, 
ADVENA. 
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FAMILIAR EPISTLES FROM LONDON.—No. II. 


TO MRS, HONORIA O'BRIEN. 


os 


My pear Aunt, 
{n spite of the state of politics and 
of trade, at which 


— now rail who never railed before, 
And those who always railed now rail the more, 


London does, at this present writing, 
shine forth in all the beauty and gran- 
deur and fashion of the “full season.” 
They say that on the average of the 
year, about three thousand strangers 
come into London every day, and a 
number considerably less in the aggre- 
gate, but only a very little less in each 
day’s account, leaves it, At this sea- 
son, however, the influx must be pro- 
digious, for nine-tenths of the regular 
visitors of London who come for plea- 
sure merely, come here I think in the 
month of May, when the opera has its 
best singers and dancers ; and concerts 
abound, morning and evening, and all 
the shops have their most, splendid 
“ spring assortments,” and the carriages 
of the nobility and gentry block up 
Bond-street on the week days, and the 
ae t road called « The Ring,” in 
Hyde-park, on Sunday afternoons— 
when every thing that enormous wealth 
and luxurious habits, unceasing toil, un- 
rivalled skill, and the matured spri 
and delicious sunny weather, aoe. 
ford to delight those who have the means 
of enjoying them, are brought together 
and poured forth abundantly. ° 

It is a common-place saying—“ how 
can people think of going to London 
just when the country becomes so de- 
ightful—they ought rather to think of 
leavi T olttin for the country.” No 
such ‘Tice, my dear Aunt, I assure you. 
I haye lived in this great metropolis at 
all seasons, and I must aver upon my 
own rience, that so far at all events 
as a “ West end” residence is concern- 
ed, this is the “ properest” time, of all 
the year for enjoying London. It is 
true that the god of the London world 
is WEALTH, to which even rank and 
fashion, and amusing talent, are. but 
subordinate deities ; and it is very true, 





that with the Inxurious enjoyments of 
the “season,” which I have above enu- 
merated, he who hath not good store 
of money in his purse, can an to 
have but little to do, except (if he lack 
experience and wisdom,) to‘enyy their 
possession by others— 


“ For to the world no bu r is so great 
As want of figure, and a small estate," 


Even beauty (alas! that I should say 
it,) turns away its smile, 


* Scared at the spectre of pale poverty.” 


And as for consideration in any other 
quarter, political, literary, scientifie, or 
philanthropic, he who has not wealth 
of his own, or the means of getting it 
Jrom or for others, must be very inex- 

erienced, or an idiot, who expects it. 

ut, notwithstanding all this, a man 
with a sound mind in a sound body, 
with enongh to eat and drink, though 
turtle and champaigne be strangers to 
his palate, and with some leisure to 
move about, and see, and hear, and en- 
joy, what may be seen, heard, and en- 
joyed for nothing, would still do well 
to visit London at this very season, 
which, although it be summer by the 
almanacs, is in our metropolitan voca- 
bulary denominated “spring.” | For 
now, instead of scowling skies, and 
dirty streets, through which the poor 
pedestrian wends his way with draggled 
great coat clashing about his legs, and 
wearisome umbrella held overhead, 
every now and then encountering ano- 
ther, and getting smack into his face a 
little shower from the coneussion—in- 
stead of this, he may go forth even as 
he sits at home, save the addition of 
hat and gloves, with a clear sky above 
him, and clean dry footing underneath, 
and though he will find the watering 
carts manufacturing gutter where they 
were intended only to lay the dust, yet 
he will console himself with the sight 
of the gushing water which is gene- 
rally clear before it falls, and with the 
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sensation of coolness which the wet- 
ness affords. But, better than this— 
instead of desolate, comfortless-look- 
ing ponds, and squares, and) gardens, 
with their black leafless branches, or 
poor stunted evergreens, he cannot now 
walk quarter of a mile, without com- 
ing upon the view of trees and shrubs, 
and flowers, waving in the pride of 
Spring beauty, for, ever within the pre- 
cincts of the town, leaves and _blos- 
soms are beautiful ; and to those who 
can feel their beauty, will continually 
suggest pleasant thoughts, It is an 
excellent thing in London, that squares 
and other open spaces somuchabound, 
and it is pleasant to see the care which 
is generally taken of them, and to find 
a shrub or a tree even in places where 
you would scarcely expect to meet 
with them. 

I thank heaven, it is not in the pow- 
er of Whigs or radical Reformers, to 
overthrow, or to alter the course which 
God has appointed for the seasons and 
the things that be subject thereunto.— 
The lilacs and laburnums will put forth 
their flowers, and the sycamore and 
ash, and elm, their leaves, even as 
they did inthe “ unenlightened” times 
of our ancestors, and thus much, if 
nothing else, we may be sure will be 
left to us. 

Lhave no doubt, that a Whig com- 
mittee if they undertook the consider- 
ation of these matters, would discover 
that they were ill-arranged, and requir- 
ed a Reform ; but, happily, the power 
is not theirs, nor can be acquired by 
the fraud of the few acting upon the 
violence of the many ; so we shall still 
have trees and flowers, no matter what 
madness possesses our rulers, or what 
folly governs the voice of the populace. 
If, indeed, the Crown lands which in- 
clude our beautiful and healthful Parks, 
be seized by the public and sold to the 
highest bidder, in order that taxes may 
be reduced, I shall tremble for my now 
pee walks ; but, in the mean time, 

shall try to enjoy them, as I have a 
good right to do, for they are things to 
be enjoyed by a Londoner in May. 

You must remember St. James’s 
Park, though you have not seen it, with 
its interior, so beautifully laid out as it 
is now, with clumps of shrubbery, and 
a fine piece of water soskilfully arrang- 
‘ed, that at various points the eye gives 
no information of its limited extent,— 
as it — out of sight, round points 
Vol. I. 
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fringed with drooping willows. The 
walks are arranged so as to pass, here 
and there, under the shade of the old 
trees of the park ; and in one place I 
have observed that the old branches 
meet across the walk, so as to form, at 
alittle distance, the appearance of a 
perfect gothic arch, to which the pen- 
dant leaves seem a festooned drapery. 
From almost all parts of the,interior of 
this park, are seen shooting up beyond 
the trees, and the red-tiled roofs that 
one catches glimpses of through the 
trees, the exquisitely beautiful towers of 
white stone, built by Sir Christopher 
Wren, at the western extremity of 
Westminster Abbey. I don’t know 
whether you remember these, but there 
is absolutely something almost touch- 
ing in their quiet faultless beauty, as 
they stand before you, lifting up their 
exquisite proportions towards the blue 
sky ; sometimes only artially visible, 
and sometimes, strikingly and fully ap- 
parent above the line of the leafy 
tree-tops. The “ Mall” and the “ Bird 
Cage Walk,” although much altered, 
are still in their general effect, such as 
i must remember them, with their 
ong rows of elms which are now in 
the first freshness of their young green 
leaves, and which look particularly 
beautiful contrasted with the stems 
and branches, that town smoke has 
made completely black. The leaves, 
I grieve to say, will soon feel the same 
influence, and then woe to the inex- 
perienced wight who takes refuge 
from a pelting shower beneath. their 
branches, for each leaf, as it is struck by 
a heavy drop, flings out a little sprin- 
kle of soot in its rebound, and this ‘de- 
scending with the drop that had dis- 
turbed it, daubs, with most inhospita- 
ble smuts, the shelteree beneath.” But 
even six weeks of London atmosphere, 
though it does much to spoil ‘the ‘day- 
light freshness of those trees, doéS’not 
revent them from being very beauti- 
fal in a moonlight night. How strahge 
and (to me) affecting, is the sudden 
contrast, when, in half a mimute’s walk 
from paved Pall Mall, with its many 
people and its noise of carriages, you 
get into this park with a serf of leafy 
branches above your head, and the pale 
moonlight struggling through. 

But St. James’s is the lowest (I 
mean nearest the earth’s centre) of all 
the Parks, and so far, the least agree- 
able. To describe Hyde Park, would 
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aos a complete letter for itself ; 
with a postcript, nearly as long ‘as the 
letter; devoted to Kensington Gar- 
detis. Hyde Park is, indeed, a noble 
expanse ; and the breeze sweeps down 
into it “fresh and strong,” as long as 
a breeze is to be had any where for 
love or money; and with its galloping 
hotsemen and ladies, and gay equi- 
ages, the Park is full’ of images of 
ife and activity. How striking, here 
too, is the contrast, when you ‘pass 
through the little door in the wall, 
which divides this Park from Kensing- 
ton Gardens: How instantaneously, 
youfeel to have passed from the region 
of air and exercise, to that of close 
shade and extreme tranquillity. I 
speak not of company days, when 


crowds and gaudy dresses make all 
places alike, but on week days, in the 
niorning or forenoon, or towards 
evening, when you may have Ken- 
— Gardens, with their long walks, 
and quiet seats, and deep shade, ‘all to 
yourself. When you may sit,’ with 
nothing to disturb the general silence 
but the singing of birds, and. reflect 
that within ‘a mile or two isthe mighty 
living, moving mass of London—the 
greatest of cities—the miost astound- 
ing agyregation that the world ever 
saw of all that is mightiest in wealth, 
and power ‘and grandeur—of all that 
is: most ‘hideous and humiliating in vice 
and misery, ahd crime! Here may you 
sit’ inméditation, or with your book, 
and say to yourself— 


«“ Here wisdom calls; ‘ Seek virtue first, be bold ; 
As gold to silver, virtue is to gold’ 

There London's voice, ‘Get money—money still 
And then let virtue follow—if she will.’” 


But I must not omit to tell you of 
the “ Regent’s Park,” also, the beauty 
and grandeur of which have grown 
into existence since were” a s0- 
journér in London, and knew the situa- 
tion as certain fields, called Maryle- 
bone Park. The position of this beau- 
tiful place, with the rising grounds of 
Hampstead and High-gate, forming a 
charming view beyond it, is the most 
favourable of all the London pleasure 
—, To a taste not very’ fasti- 

ious about purity of architectural de- 
sign or indignant at more outside show 
than in-door: stability, this neighbour- 
hood niust seem utiful beyond 
compare. ‘The ‘noble: terraces of su- 
perb houses, with Poe pillars, and 

ilastres, (most them built ‘of ‘old 

rick and covered with stucco in imita- 
tation of’ stone), the gardens and flow- 
ering ‘shrubs, with large trees in the 
distance, the sheet of water, and the 
shaven lawn, with groups of beautiful 
children disporting thereupon, and 
sheep, (which you need not remember 
are to be made mutton of next oa 
ing) ; all this is, I assure you, ve - 
ote ; and, in the evening; alte 
lamps are lighted in all directions, and 
reflected from the water in a thousand 
points of dancing light—when a band 
or two is playing, and groups of beauti- 
ful women are taking there after-dinner 
lounge about the grounds, there is 
a something in the matter very much 


calculated to intoxicate a man of ob- 
servation and sensibility, the rather if 
he be a -/eetle intoxicated beforehand 
with claret. I do not, however; mean 
to recommend this prepatation’ for a 
proper appreciation of beauty in sight 
or sound, to any gentleman, and much 
less, lady of our acquaintance ; and in- 
indeed, ¥ must beg, in this particular 
to be understood as speaking from 
other:experience than my own. ‘What 
Thave been describing, is all very plea- 
sant Wheh one is in the humour to be 
pleased; but it all depends upon that ; 
and to: me; the whole effect bes teae 
times beer lost by exhibitions of pup- 
— which I could not stomaeh— 

lows who seemed manufactured by 
their tailor's-creatures 


“like Apes, 
With foreheads villainous low.” 


talking loud nonsense, and poisoning 
the pleasant evening air with tobacco 
smoke, the odour of which offendeth 
me :—this and other the like nuisances, 
will sometimes, nay oftentimes, come 
— the solitary eee ogee 
is enjoyment of the evening in 

the Regent's ‘Park. soe 
come after = tong discourse on 
aps cry out— 
what are they al to our Park—the 
Phoenix Park, of Parks the Phenix !” 


‘Nothing, absolutely. nothing, I admit 


as regards extent and natural beauty. 
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The variety of hill and dale—of thick 
wood and deep ravine,—and above all, 
the delightful view, as you look to- 
wards and beyond the Liffey, in the 
Park drive, from Island-Bridge gate, 
to Chapelizod, are: such things as 
we Londoners have no idea of ; yet, to 
the quiet rich citizen’s eye, your Park 
might appear too huge and rugged for a 
pleasure ground, and he might prefer the 
more contracted spot upon which art 
has lavished all its power of exquisite 
ornament, and placed it within the 
com of a single view—the limit of 
one little walk. I do not think, how- 
ever, that the people of Dublin are 
as sensible as they ought to be to the 
wondrous advantages of situation which 
their city enjoys, or if they are, they 
do not take the pains they ought to ce- 
lebrate them. No one can have read 
many books and periodicals of the 
day, without learning something about 
London localities ; and the beauties of 
Edinburgh (I do not mean the “lasses 
O ") have been said and sung in thou- 
of ways and places, with a fer- 
vour of national pride regarding their 
“own romantic town,” which does 
the Scotch much credit ; yet I ques- 
tion very much whether Edinburgh, 
although more striking and picturesque 
within the immediate limits of the 
town, can boast any thing like such 
beautiful scenery in its near neighbour- 
hood, as Dublin can. The memory of 
these scenes is not so distinct in m 
mind as it once was ; but I still thin 
of a drive which I took,.a long time 
ago, on a beautiful summer’s morning, 
shortly after sunrise, to a commanding 
point of view, called “ Mount Anvil,” 
or some such smith-like name, and 
from thence beheld a view, so glorious- 
ly beautiful, of sea and land—of far- 
smegening bay, and rugged “ promon- 
tory”—of rich cultivated land, and dis- 
tant mountain, and leafy wood—all 
bathed in the gladsome light of the 
moring sun—Ah! I shall not see its 
like again, or if I do, not with such 
feelings—not with the freshness of 
oung imagination, revelling in the 
eastiful, and thinking of nothing else. 
I remember too, the rich solemn beau- 
ty of the quiet summer evenings, ‘when 
in that noble avenue of elmsthat 
succession of beautiful terraces, formed 
by the banks of the broaé canal from 
the bridge on the great western road, 
down to the Saint James’s Reservoir ; I 
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have watched.the sun set behind the 
hill of Castleknock, which seemed all 
on fire, and have gazed upon the rich 
masses of “piled clouds” while their 
streaks of fiery gold slowly faded into 
darkness. Never since, have I seen 
anything more beautiful ; and I have 
often wished that such scenes were 
celebrated as they deserve to be. Now 
that Dublin has got a Magazine of its 
own, which is ae far and near, I ho 
that the subject of Dublin localities 
will not be forgotten, and that I may 
recognise in poetry or poetic . 
the “ pe arn my ee of Dich 
I feel so much more than I can de- 
scribe. 

But, it is ours—ours here in Lon- 
don, to enjoy the gorgeous splendour, 
and the finished excellence of art. 
I shall not speak of our noble collec- 
tions of paintings—of those by the 
ancient masters, some of them the 
finest in the world, which may be seen 
every day, and all day, in Pall Mall, 
for nothing; or of the galleries of 
modern pictures, to which one may ob 
tain admittance for a shilling. I am 
no artist, and cannot describe these 
things ; but, I must say something of 
our Italian Opera, however inadequate 
I may be, to write about it, as: one 
more gifted with musical science might. 
This. huge and splendid theatre, has 
been well filled, simce this month. com- 
menced, and has well deserved to-be 
so, for I do not. remember to: have 
seen before, such an assemblage of 
first rate aoe At present, we have 
as principal female singers, Pasta, 
Cinti Damoreau, and De Meric; and 
we are still better off, in male singers, 
Rubiai, Tamburini, Donzelli, and Zu- 
ehalli. There are not four such 
singers as these, in all the world be- 
sides, nor is there upon the face of the 
earth, such another operatic performer 
as Pasta. Rubini, has an ugly, angry 
countenance, which gives the stranger 
little reason to hope for the exquisite 
delicacy of voice, and soft brillianey of 
execution, with which he sings. His 
style is florid—full of orndment, but 
ornament in which there. is no labour- 
ing, no appearance of difficulty, His 
falsetto, which he uses continually, 
scarcely seems a falsetto, so clear, and 
sweet, and delicate, yet, so well articu- 
lated, that even in the remotest of 
that vast theatre, not a note is lost. 
In the execution of his complicated 
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passages, it is a very shower of delicious 
sound, and quite as remarkable for its 
feeling, as its brilliancy. Donzelli, and 
Tamburini, are rich tenors. Donzelli, 
has the greater volume of ‘vice ; in- 
deed, I never heard any thiig to be 
compared to his voice, for'\the pro- 
digious heap of ‘sound which he ean 
— forth, and it is all music. Bra- 
am’s fortissimo passages, were little 
better than shouting ; but Donzelli, is 
louder, and yet does not seem to 
shout. We used to think a good deal 
of Curioni, but, now, that we have 
become accustomed to Donzelli, he 
would appear but a second rate singer. 
Tamburini’s voice is deeper, mellower, 
and richer than Donzelli’s. He is the 
more delightful singer, I think, of the 
two ; though, the less powerful. He 
is an admirable actor also. I have 
seen him play a great variety of cha- 
racters from the merry Figaro, to the 
bluff Harry the Eighth of England, 
and he sang and played in all, with 
admirable discrimination of character, 
and correct appreciation of the senti- 
ment he was to pourtray. Zuchelli’s 
voice goes much lower than Tambu- 
rini’s, and equals it in rich softness of 
tones: When Rubini, Tamburini, and 
Zuchelli, sing together, in La Gazza 
Ladra, it is the most delicious concord 
of sweet, sounds, that I ever heard, 
or am like to hear again. 

Madame Cinti, has a delightfully 
soft, round tone of voice, with singular 
ease ‘and flexibility in the use of it, 
Her ‘singing; seems to give her no 
trouble «whatever, yet, she is by no 
means deficient. in such energy as the 
parts «she» performs require. . Her 
greatest success'is, in the expression of 
joy—nothing can, be more expressive, 
than’ ithe beautiful gushings out of 
melody, in ‘sich passages—it is hap- 
pines Set ‘to! music, But, Pasta— 

asta, is the Queen of operatic per- 
forinanee, In, that immense theatre, 
with | thousands gazing upon her from 
the ‘wide: pit,'and tier above tier of 
closet ‘boxes, and gallery far away in 
the distance, filled to the top with 
heads, all fixed in attentive gaze upon 
the stage, Pasta, comes forth, habited 
like a Queen, and, for the time; no 
doubt, feels herself every inch a Queen. 
Her Medea, you have, perhaps, seen, 
but, her Anna Bolena, I believe you 
have not. Never did I behold such 





noble energy of acting, or listen to 
more glorious music. It is by Doni- 
zetti, and (they say) it is chiefly stolen 
from Mozart’s Masses.—I cannot tell, 
but ‘if it be, 1 forgive the theft, as I 
have heard the Opera, and, probably, 
would never have heard the Masses as 
such. Pasta’s voice is finer than ever, 
though, it has still, in some few notes, 
that slight huskiness, which prevents it 
from being perfection. Mori, now 
leads the orchestra. I don’t know 
what has become of Spagnioletti, we 
have Dragonetti, as of old, and Lind- 
ley, and Nicholson, and Wilmer, and 
Platt, and Harper. What a concert 
of instrumental music these performers 
make !|—yet they cannot bring au- 
diences without the great singers, and, 
now, that we have them, the audiences 
are so great, that in the pit, one almost 
half dies with the heat. Every thing 
has its draw-back—every luxury its at- 
tendant inconvenience. 

But, notwithstanding the delights of 
Italian music, I have, for my own par- 
ticular part, so much of national feel- 
ing about me, that [ derive more ge- 
nuine hearty satisfaction—more solid 
enjoyment, if 1 may thus express my- 
self, from a good, plain English song, 
by such a man as H. Phillips, than 
from any other kind of v music. 
If you have never heard H. Phillips, 
you can scarcely have an idea of what 
a very admirable thing, a good English 
song is, when given with the plain, 
unaffected, incomparable excellence of 
his singing. Certainly, the English 
are the most “unmoveable” race in 
the world, or they would get into much 
geseves raptures than they do, with 

enry Phillips’s singing. They es- 
teem it very much, but it is not in 
the power of music or sentiment to make 
John Bull enthusiastic. Nothing, but 
an infringement of what he considers 
a public right, or an alarm about mat- 
ters of money, or credit, will shake 
him from his propriety. I heard Phil- 
lips, sing a song the other night, before 
a huge crowd, so finely national in its 
feeling, and sung with such admirable 
expression, that I thought they ought 
to have gone wild about it ; but it was 
merely encored, and very little ap- 
plauded when repeated. The song is 
a curious one, and as I never heard it, 
or heard ef it before, I copy it here, 
for your edification :— 
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THE OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN. 


A BALLAD. 


I'll sing you an old song, which was made by an old pate, 
Of a fine old English gentleman, who had an old estate, 
And he kept a brave old mansion up, at a bountiful old rate. 


And he had a good old or to ae > 
gentleman, all o 


Like a fine old Englis 


rat his gate, 
e olden time. 


His spacious hall was hung around with pikes and guns and bows, 

And swords, and good old bucklers that had stood against old foes ; 

And there his worship sat in state, in doublet and trunk hose, 

And quaff’d a cup of fine old sack, to warm his good old nose, 
Like a fine old English gentleman, all of the olden time. 


When winter old brought frost and cold, he open’d house to all, 


And tho 


h threescore and ten his years, he featly led the ball ; 


Nor was the houseless wanderer then driven from his hall, 
For, whilst he feasted all the great, he ne’er forgot the small, 
Like a fine old English gentleman, all of the olden time. 


These good old times have pass’d away, and all such customs fled, 
We’ve now no fine old gentlemen, or young ones in their stead ; 
Necessity has driven hope and charity away : 

Yet may we live to welcome back that memorable da 


Which rear’d those fine English gentlemen, all of 


He sung this in a kind of chaunt, ac- 
companying himself on the piano 
forte, and gave every line and word 


-with a distinctness of articulation, and 


feeling expression of the sentiment 
they conveyed, such as I think it would 
be impossible to surpass. As an Eng- 
lish singer Braham does not deserve to 
be named in the same day with Henry 
Phillips. 

Our English acted Drama seems to 
have received the coup de grace—it is 
all over with it in London, This is 
rather a ;strange illustration of the 
boasted progress of intellect and infor- 
mation among the people, which we 
hear of from those who wish to make 
this alledged improvement the apolo- 
gist of political revolution. If sound 
knowledge, and good taste, had really 
made great progress with the public at 
large, is it probable that we should 
mark their grrvognenens in the com- 
plete desertion of the regular drama, 
while opera, and spectacle, and dancing, 
obtain large audiences? I suspect 
that the people have been of late ac- 
quiring more of French habits and 
tastes than of “useful knowledge,” and 
that the amusements and moral senti- 
ments, as well as the political principles 
of the modern French are making 


e olden time. 


more way amongst us, than is for our 
good. Bethe cause what it may, good 
English tragedy and comedy are out of 
fashion. Malibran’s singing, and the 
French ballet, and the German operas, 
are given for the popular entertainment 
at one of the great national theatres, 
and the other is shut up, and its com- 
pany forced to take refuge in an insig- 
nificant minor theatre, which, small as. 
it is, I believe they cannot fill, even by 
the performance of Kanowles’s new 
play, which is highly spoken of by all 
who speak of it at all. ‘Knowles de- 
serves a better fortune than thisshis 
dramatic genius is an honour to: our 
country, and our time, and it oughtite 
be more fitly rewarded. His new ‘drax 
ma “The Wife” is a delightful play; 
and abounds in those passages of vi- 
gorous freshness and touching simpli- 
city, which one wonders can be written 
by a man who has rubbed through the 
world, and been made subjeet to its ha- 
bits of continual affectation, or mere 
designing hypocrisy. Knowles writes 
like one with the strength of a man, 
and the spirit and feelings of a/youth. 
“The Wife” is—-but you have seen the 
plot set forth in the newspapers, and 
perhaps some extracts, which were 
well chosen. I cannot help, however, 
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quoting one for you, which 1 believe Mariana, who had just avowed her love 
e newspapers did not. give... It.is for him, not knowing he was present. 


when Leonardo discovers himself to 


Mariana.— Tis he! 
Leonardo.—It is my love ! 


Tis he who won thy heart not seeking it! 

Tis he whose heart thou won’st not knowing it! 
Who saw thee rich in all but fortuné’s gifts 
And—servant unto men, though lord of them— 
Balanc’d their poor esteem against thy wealth, 
Which fortune could not match! accoutitable 
To others, never I reveal’d the love 

I did not see the way for thee to bless 


As only thou would 


st bless it! Now that way 


Is clear! is open! lies before my sight 
Without impediment, or anything 

Which with the will, I cannot overleap ! 

And now, my love before! my love till now ! 
And still my love! Now, now, I call thee wife 
And wed thee here, here, here, in Mantua ! 


The jionate joy of this 
its ey, and yet. fervour of ex- 
ression, are, to my thinking, exceed- 
ingly felicitous. But our people, en- 
lightened as they are by “useful know- 
ledge,” will not crowd to -hear such 
music of sound and sense as this, they 
like opera better, and the French dan- 
seuses, with their short. petticoats, and 

much-revealing. pirouettes | 
A word here, however, about Tag- 
lioni,, whom I was.atrocious enough to 
forget just now, when I jotted down 
something about the Opera. Taglioni 
is by no means. to be confounded with 
the ordinary, herd of Premieres dan- 
seuses. She is no. mere jumper and 
twister, and twinkler of the feet ; there 
is gentleness, sentiment, and most, ex- 
ite ness in her movements. 
er action. is, festina lente done. into 
dancing. «Her motion is as leisure, 
and as lightsome. asthe waving of a 
downy, feather in a gentle air, As 

Tommy Moore singeth— 


" That {h yor iane hat her h 
er ste are 0) t er home 
% the aire 


Or you might alter a little, one of the 
lines of a still greater and apply- 
ing it to her, speak o 


“ The mind—the music breathing from her feet.” 


She is—in short she is Taciiont, the 
first danseuse in Europe, and let nobody 
that has not seen her, suppose that he 


has formed an idea of the perfection to 
which dancing may be brought, 

But it is time now to try to answer 
your serious question, the which I have 
deferred so long while I discussed these 
trifles, from a reluctance to enter upon 
a subject to which I can do so little 
justice. You ask me what seems to me 
to be the moral and religious state of 
this great metropolis, and whether 
London society, with regard to these 
great concernments, appears to be ad- 
vancing or retrograding? It would 
require a greater experience, a more 
extensive knowledge, and perhaps a 
more deeply serious habit of observa- 
tion than mine, to give an answer of 
any value to this question ; but such an 
ores as I am enabled to form from 
what I see, and hear, and read, I shall 
are you. Iam, then, inclined to think 
that the effect of our continental inter- 
course since the peace has. been to de- 
teriorate the morals, and to weaken 
the religious principles of the mass of 
society. I have no doubt that the aris- 
tocracy and gentry of England, not- 
withstanding their manifold vices, for 
which I seek neither to be their judge 
nor their apologist, are, considering 
their temptations and opportunities, and 
luxuriant mode of living, a less sinful 
race than might have been almost ex- 
pected, but, for the most part, their 
morality I should say, is the morality 
of g manners, rather than the re- 
sult of religious impressions, and to 
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many, the Tartuffe morality, would not 
seem very heinous, 


_ ™ Lescandale du monde, est ce qui fit l’offence 


Et ce n’est pas pecher, que pecher en silence,” 


But after all, it is very difficult to judge 
what may be the average progress or 
retrogression of these classes in sound 
doctrine and virtuous practice, for 
though vice and presumptuous philo- 
sophy are more rife than formerly, yet 
on the other hand the active of 
Ministers of the Churchisfoundin many 
places much greater than it was wont 
to be, and I believe this pious activity 
seldom fails.to produce at least some 
good fruit. The churches and.chapels 
in the districts chiefly inhabited by the 
gentry, are, for the most part, crowded, 
and the preaching is generally good, 
though by no means so energetic or 
exciting as I remember to have heard in 
Dublin. Preachers here seldom ad- 
dress the feelings of their congregation, 
and they are right, for nine out of ten 
English people would be wholly un- 
moyed by any appeal to their sensibi- 
lities. ithin the limits of the “city,” 
which is thickly studded with fine old 
churches, blocked up among ware- 
houses and counting houses; I am told 
that the congregations are very scanty, 
forthe more wealthy have their houses of 
residerice in some otlier at of London, 
arid Very many of the middling classes in 
tradé are dissenters. It were much to 
be wished that some arrangement could 
be made to transfer the revennes and 
service of these unattended churches 
to places where ota very much 
warited, and would be constantly and 
abundantly useful, but unfortunately 
thé tide of Church Reform runs rather 
towards stripping the church of its 
revenues and abridging its influence, 
than towards the kn of its ex- 
isting strength to the spiritual wants of 
the people, by a better apportionment 
of the means it es. 

But as regards the working classes 
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of the metropolis and the class between 
them, and what may be called the mid- 
dle ‘elass,'I ‘fear that there is'a great 
and increasing amount of positive irre- 
ligion. This I ‘believe is owing very 
much to political causes. The object 
of certain ying teachers, by news- 
papers, and tracts distributed at a very 
cheap rate to the lower orders, is to 
root out of their minds the principle of 
reverence. A Parson is held up asa 
man ee only of hatred and ridicule 
—a part of the machinery of “corrupt 
government,” and from the Parson, the 
scorn and contempt is transferred to 
that which it is his business to teach. 
It is lameritable to see the crowds of 
« pale mechanics,” most of them young 
men, and well clothed, who stray about 
London, in groups on Sundays, and 
never think of going to church. I 
have éndeavoured” sometimes to catch 
the general conversation of these groups 
and I have found it a strange mixtute 
of smartness, jest, obseenity, irreligion, 
and self-satisfied contempt of every 
thing and every body in the world ex- 
cept those who have made speeches in 
public in favour of the popular side in 
polities. : 
Now all this is a very meat answer 
to your question, but you will, after the 
manner of the wise, extract something 
from my riothings, and so I leave it. 
You interdict ‘me ftom writing you 
what you call an a on Tories, 
Radicals, and Whigs, (I am* glad ‘yoa 
put Whigs last) but you will pertnit me 
to'tell you that I have'seen the quon- 
dam idol of the mob, Hobhouse, pelted 
off the hustings of Cove en with 
rotten éabbages and turmips, and T have 
heard Burdett execrated by a thousand 
tongues as the vilest‘of mankind: This 
is what I’call “retribution.” , 
Make my affectionate remembrances 
to my cousins, and’ believe mé,""my 
dear aunt, 
Your affectionate ae 
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THE EDITOR'S OMNIBUS—HIS TESTIMONY TO HIS OWN 
CHARACTER AND MERITS—HIS GRAND COLLEGE 


BREAKFAST ON JULY THE FIRST IN THE MORNING 
CLEAR, &c. , 


THE EDITOR, WITH A BECOMING DEGREE OF MODEST ASSU- 
RANCE, INTRODUCES HIMSELF TO THE WHOLE CIRCLE OF HIS 
SPECIES, EXECUTING ALt WITH THE GRACE OF A FINISHED 
GENTLEMAN—A ROTATORY CONGE—A CYCLICAL MOVEMENT— 
A BOW ALL ROUND. 


Co the whole of this flesh and blood World in general, the 
whole wide family of man*, Antonp WBoylar, Esq. Evitor 
of the Dublin Gnibersity Magazine, offers bp these pre= 
sents a gentle greeting and friendly salutation, 


“From the first moment that there 
issued from the press the first number 
of this our magazine, a work, the idea of 
which first suggested itself to our 
worthy publishers, when casting about 
in their minds to confer a solid prac- 
tical benefit on the species; and in 
effecting which, as a grateful world 


will testify, they have admirably suc- 
ceeded, we were fully aware of the 
inconvenience which, from the public 
nature of our editorial office, would 
result to a person like ourselves of re- 
tiring habits, and endowed with a 
degree of “sensitive shrinkingness,” 


as Leigh Hunt, the ‘cockney poet, 








* Some of our excellent Tory friends may, perhaps, be offended at the possibility 
of the act of courtesy we have just performed in the text, being construed from the 
general nature of the terms employed, to include among its objects that class of 
existences unhappily too well known in these days by the name of Whigs. This 
most grievaus misapprehension of our meaning, for most grievous it is, could only 
result from an ignorance of the late improvements in zoological science; the 
fact being, that in addition to certain peculiarities of external form and the power of 
emitting articulate sounds in succession, the capacity of accompanying them with 
something like ideas or common sense,—and which, of course, decides the question 
against the poor Whigs,—is now absolutely insisted on as a mark of humanity among 
the-soundest thinking naturalists of the present day. Of this most comfortable conclu- 
sion, and one in which every stickler for the dignity of our species must heartily rejoice, 
we were well aware when we used the terms above referred to. Before we dismiss 
this nice point of classification, the effect of which is to turn our present rulers out 
of their in creation; which, perhaps, they might seem to lament much, as in 
any other times it would lose them their places in the cabinet, a case which they 
would lament far more, ploratur lacrymis amissa mia veris; we confess that in 
our softer moods ; for really we do not hate the Whigs, we merely despise them ; 
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either actually did or might say, even 
culpable. e were henceforth to live 
for ever and aye before the face of 


“ man, Solitude, we foresaw, was to be, 


through all future time, to us an ab- 
solutely forbidden idea, or should ever, 
in an unguarded moment, the refresh- 
ing image steal in on the weariness of 
the heart, it was forthwith sternly to 
be dismissed, even without the sad but 
unmanning luxury of a sigh. Our 
consciousness warned us of the force 
with which the vast weight of public 
honours that awaited us, would press 
upon a frame so fine in its material, 
and interwovea with fibres spun toa 
degree of such exquisite delicacy as our 
own. The trial has been made; and 
though we certainly have survived it, 
the public ~ rest assured @ severe 
one it was. We are now prepared by 
the analogy of our own experience, to 
do full justice—and as no one else can 
do so, no one else ever does---to the 
deep agony of distressed modesty, with 
which the present Lord. Chancellor 
permitted himself to be clothed with 


the overpowering glories of his ele-° 


vated office, and the foresight. of whieb 
alone, we doubt not, urged him to that 
famous declaration in the House of 
Commons, pending the formation of 
the Grey cledaheedhen against any 
arrangements being supposed to: in- 
clude his acceptance of power. 

We were then perfectly prepared for 
the justifiable impatience with which 
our, publishers,—pestered as they have 
been to death, by. enquiries from all 
quarters as to our existence 
and character—have insisted on our 
comii boldly, at once, before the pub- 
lic, and permitting the world to judge, 
by ocular inspection, “ what manner. of 
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man we be.” Of such an intense state 
of curiosity, on the part of the public, we 
ourselves indeed can judge sufficient] 

from some symptoms which have mani- 
fested themselves of late, in :reference 
to our local habitation in College. 
Several parties of Ladies and Gentle- 
men, who have come into the Courts, 
on pretence of seeing the Library, 
have been detected by our Davus—a 
well known College functionary—in 
the act of peeping through our key- 
hole, and through the opening of our 
letter-box, manifestly desirous to satisfy 
their own eyes, as to our own proper 
person. Now, we are n ly: cas 
mild in our temper as any sucking dove ; 
but all human patience has a limit dic- 
tated by self-respect, and so it is with us. 
Let the public and ourselves, then, come 
to a clear understanding on this point. 
We have had serious thoughts, let us 
tell them, of opening a second embra- 
sure in the wall, in addition._to the 
peep-hole elhiaracteristic of all College 
rooms, and; which; as, is;well known, 
commands, the. outer, door opening in- 
to the common lobby’: and,’of mount- 


ing therdat, a couple of large: syringes, 


always charged, and worked by a neat 
mechanical contrivance, connected with 
our writing-desk, in such a manner as 
that we can discharge both, simultane- 
ously, without moving from our chair of 
study. This plan, the idea of which, 
we ompwed from. the mode adopted 
by the Russian police, of dispersing an 
unruly mob, by playing on, ita fire- 
engine, might employed too,; with 
considerable effect, we imagine, against 
another. species of tormentors, in, the 
shape of would-be poetical  contri- 
butors*—young striplings of seventeen, 


we have felt inclined to permit their claim to forming the intermediate link between 
man and the inferior animals ; at least, we think, it is as yet quite an open ques- 
tion between them and the Ouran Outangs, so that we look forward with gteat-in- 
terest toa debate between the contending parties in a full House somewhere or 
other in the interior of New Holland, ‘the native country of one class of honourable 
members, while a general ee subscription among all hein Tories will 
secure the attendance of the ot and the opposing class, if before that time the 
going judges of Assize shall not have indicated-to them ull,—-for not one must stay 
behind e means of travelling thitherward, vid Botany Bay. ‘ots 


© Silly as we often thought the présent age to be, we could frame no adequate con- 
ception of its weakness, until, in a fatal hour, we announced in oer prospectus, our 
intention of keeping a corner for the Muses’ A corner quotha! As ‘we live by 
bread, we seriously protest, that we could undertake to supply with copies of verses 
handed in to us in the course of one little month, for publication, a broad sheet as 
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of slim and interesti figures, with 
their collars open, a la Byron, and 
their hair curled out into corkscrews, 
a la le-dog, and, who keep up, 
with Pelt cieaabapel hands, 2 
small, but incessant pattering at our 
door; and, should we,—in a fit of 
lunacy,—open the same, present forth- 
with a perfumed letter, requesting in 
a lack-a-daisical tone, an early inser- 
tion of the contained “trifle” as they 
modestly and truly designate the con- 
tents.— But the syringe is the thing.— 

Let, then, the whole world know 
henceforth that he who has, for these 
last six months, been the efficient cause 
of so much happiness, renewed at the 
beginning of each month, is known 
among his compeers by the name of 
Antuony Poptar; that, as he now 
writes, he is sitting in No. 12, Botany- 
bay Square, drawing-room floor, Tri- 
nity College, Dublin ; belongs to the 
rank of Fellow Commoners, and will 
answer for his degree at the ensuing 
Easter Examinations. On the score 
of personal appearance, he thinks it 
sufficient to predicate of his, as hold- 
ing a sort of mean between those ram- 
rod figures among our College men so 
much sought after at quadrille parties, 
as,-in addition to their genteel aspect, 
oceupying, in a crowded room, but 
small, lateral space—and, those other 
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classes, whose juvenile forms indicate 

rospective obesity, and are more 
Roquantly seen round a goodly din- 
ner table,--the knowing master thereof, 
wisely limiting the distribution of his 
good things, to those whose physical 
conformation can testify their grati- 
tude,—conjoined with the not unim- 
portant fact, that your fatlings, having, 
generally, no great wit of their own 
to bring into the market, are the more 
os to enjoy the ey ex- 
cellent jokes of their host—for excel- 
lent they must be, else, how could they 
be received, as they invariably are, 
with such shouts of laughter, particu- 
larly as far as the host’s eye can reach 
down the table—especially, as often 
happens, when the anecdote should be 
somewhat long, when each.guest seizes 
on a ean as containing the 
whole point, executes a solo laugh, 
independently of the rest, and aceord- 
ing to the best of his own private 
knowledge. 

Whether our Collegiate course has 
been marked with honours, or the re- 
verse, it isnot for us to say, but one must 
refer to the public prints, which con- 
tain a list of the successful candidates 
for literary eminence at our examina- 
tions. Before we depart from this 
topic, though not exactly connected 
with the subject matter of discussion, 


large as the Phenix Park—and, as to the contents, call us a braggart, if we are not 
sick at the very idea—just to think of a rational being, condemned to peruse a mass 
of rhymes stuffed with the most inane twaddle, addressed, for the most part, to young 
Ladies, as we conjecture from the headings of « To——_—., To Mary, Song of 
Sorrow—(that we know, who have to read it.) “ To one who will understand them,” 
(who that may be, we should like to know,) &c. &c., and in which we are sure to 
meet eternally the same silly prettyisms about “sunny smiles,” and “ rose-tinted 
cheeks,” and  sunny-sleeping eye,” and “ lake-like brow,”-——the whole interspersed at 
roper distances, with a profusion of pathetic « ah’s!” and “oh’s !” and “ Ah me’s!”— 
nfallible symptoms of deep feeling, you will observe, on the part of the writers, 
and to such sensitive readers as ourselves, absolutely distressing. Our Davus, 
Mike, who has latterly been able to penetrate into the nature of our occupation 
as Editor, and even to assist us by a species of criticism, as we shall imme- 
diately show, admirably practical, as soon as he hears a rustling at our letter.box, 
pounces on the prey, and with the exclamation of “why, thundher and thurf, 
master, here’s another ballad !”—quietly wraps it round the candles for the even- 
ing, or boils up our kettle therewith. However, as we really do not wish to dis- 
courage our young brethren of the quill, we beg to tell them, by way of comfort, that 
we shall make a due selection before long, which shall a) n an extra number, in 
the course of next month, and whose denomination, we think, we shall settle on to 
be “ Suttyana,” or, Our airTeR BAD Numser. So, let all such, write on, and they 
shall have every fair chance of insertion, For this latter resolution of ours, we 
shall be thanked, we know, by a whole host of fair sentimental Album-kee who 
really can get none of their literary acquaintances to write a ci line for them, and 
for whom even the public prints supply nothing, since Lord John Russel, who. was 
quick at such matters,—such a love !—has betaken himself from the Annuals com- 
pletely, to that noisome House of Commons. 
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we may be permitted to say, that after 
the very best enquiries we could 
make—and we have made many—and 
partiality on this score 
—we are convinced that the system 
of education adopted in our own Col- 
lege, is by far the best that the United 
Kingdom has yet exhibited.* We 
believe this is all that we will say of 
our proper person, an instance of self: 
denial, which it would be greatly for 
our comfort, if some of our ac- 
quaintances, that we wot of, would 
imitate, also, to speak with candour, are 
immoderately given to talk about them- 
selves, and their own doings, and their 
own affairs, just as if there were not 
fully as — people to talk about in 
the world—ourselves among the num- 


Pr 

Touching the Magazine, with which 
itis our fortune to be connected—what 
shall we say? Nothing, but that it 
is perrect. To this eulogium we 
shall limit ourselves, and leave to an 
admiring and grateful world to express 
the rest. Our circulation is positively 
immense. Our publishers have long 
since, ceased to keep any account of 
the individual numbers they monthly 
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send out from their establishment,—the 
vulgar powers of arithmetic sinking 
under the attempt at enumeration. At 
times, when they are sorely pushed 
upon the point, one of the parties who 
never gets his head dressed for this 
very reason, will refer the inquirer to 
the multitude of straws that constitute 
his thatch, intimating, at the same time, 
that only a faint idea of the minor limit 
of our circulation can be thence at- 
tained. It is but justice, and indeed 
we are authorized by the parties con- 
cerned, to state, that this excellent 
way of expressing an infinite number, 
which, as we said before, is the amount 
of our — circulation, was origi- 
nally taken from that very ingeni- 
ous nation, the plum-coloured Indians, 
among whom, we are happy to say, 
we reckon some of our most ardent 
admirers and best paying subscribers.+ 
Indeed, we confess, no eulogy ever 
yet passed on our Editorial labors, has 
touched us so deeply as that contained 
in the sweet strain which is heard now 
universally at day-break ; a chaunting 
through all their wigwams sweetly, as 
it intimates that the blessings, their in- 
tercourse with more advanced society 


* On this subject it is our intention to dwell more at large in some future number, 
and we shall probably avail ourselves of the opportunity to institute a comparison of the 
different systems of education pursued at the several Universities of the United King- 
dom, an ordeal which our good old Alma Mater, we may rest assured, need not 
fear to encounter. We have merely time to advert to one marked feature in the 
mode of education she has adopted, and in which, we hesitate not to say, she is 
honorably distinguished above all her compeers, at least within the limits of the 
British Empire. We allude to the habits of accurate thought forced upon the youth- 
ful mind by the peculiar style of conducting the one? Examinations; and in 
producing which, we know the Scotch system is lamentably deficient, in addition 
to the vast fund of literary and scientific information combined, with which, at least, a 
candidate for honors is required to be supplied, far surpassing that which either Ox- 
ford, or Cambridge, separately considered, require of her alumni. A very slight de- 
tail of our Academic curriculum, would, we conceive, fully establish the assertions 
we have made, The many improvements lately introduced, will tend greatly to 
strengthen our position, but we shall refer to these more fully hereafter, particularly, 
when combined with those which are at present, as we understand, in contemplation, 
and which, in addition to other points of recommendation, are singularly calculated to 
elicit and stamp literary merit of every grade among the Students of the University. 


+ Our public will observe, that the latter part of this sentence contains a decided 
climax in its construction: as the Proprietor of the Magazine can well appreciate the 
vast difference in point of merit, between him who is content with reading and ad- 
miring, and him—the worthier far—who reads, admires, and subscribes. This idea 
was neatly enough put, some time ago, in a New York paper, wherein the eulogy of 
Jonathan Fyshe, Esq. was announced, accompanied with an eulogium most ex- 
pressive in its latter part :— He was a good father, an excellent son, and a regular 
payer of his subscriptions to our paper.” Something analogous to this takes place in 
the case of good Mammas, who mightily distinguish between him who comes merely to 
admire and him who comes moreover to propose. 
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has conferred, have not fallen upon 
thankless hearts, among such simple 
children of nature. “ Arise, and let 
us bless the land of the pale-faces !” 
Cometh, not from thence, Cherry- 
brandy, yea, too, the Dublin Universit 

Magazine ?” How much the compli- 
ment to ourselves is enhanced by the 
Magazine being placed in collocation 
with Cherry-brandy, among a people 
so refined in their tastes, we leave the 
public to —— We shall con- 
clude this head, by saying, that our 
publishers are ready to receive esti- 
mates for constructing a tub for measur- 
ing out in dry measure, the sets as 
they issue from the press, and which,— 
for it must be convenient in size,—as 
far as circumstances will Peat will be 
expected not to exceed the great tun 
of Heidelberg. 

Suppose it then settled, that we are 
the very best of all possible writers,— 
settled by the whole world—with the 
single dissentient voice of one Edward 
Lytton Bulwer,who confidently believes 
himself, poor man, at the head of all 
modern literature. Of Edward Lyt- 
ton Bulwer, thus casually presented 
to our view, as Dr. Johnson says of 
Gilbert Walmsley, “let us indulge in 
the contemplation.” Lytton, we be- 
lieve,—he should give us a sketch of 
his own life, if he wants it to be written 
at, all—commenced his literary career 
by a novel called, “ Pelham,” or the 
“ Adventures of a Gentleman,” a work 
which certainly had at first a great 
run among all the young Ladies’ Board- 
ing Schools in the fashionable squares, 
owing, altogether, to the delightful— 
by no means unintelligible—philosophic 
dissertations in the notes about Boling- 
broke, and all that—but whose perusal, 
forthe bookisstill extant,is latterly quite 
limited to Trunk-maker’s daughters, as 
often as they contrive to secure it from 
paternal dismemberment, by stowing 
it away under bundles of black leather. 
We admit that we have read the work 
ourselves, but, under circumstances, 
which, when we state them, will, we 
doubt. not, palliate, if not entirely ex- 
cuse this trespass against good sense. 
We had (it was last summer, just after 
the commencementof the long vacation) 
been out fishing in a river in the Co. 
Wicklow, with very bad luck, having 
got, during the whole blessed day, but 
one solitary, though glorious nibble, and 
that far on towards evening. In our 


anxiety to secure the prey, we leaped 
forward, and found, in one moment, 
our mode of existence reduced to a 
somewhat amphibious state—the su- 
perior part of our humanity surrounded 
still by its primitive atmosphere, while 
supposing. as with the case of the 
polypus, our remainder to have con- 
stituted a distinct animal by ‘itself, it’s 
life, as the Irish poet well expressed it, 
and for the same eause, must have been 


“ As precarious as the fishes that are within 
the sea.” 


Out, at last, we got, and' churnedour wa 
over toa widow lady, anold family friend 
who, with two very beautiful and inno- 
cent, and merry-hearted young daugh- 
ters, about two miles off, in a sweet 
little honey-suckle-shaded cottage,— 
with its latticed windows—straw roof— 
but we will say no more about it; else 
the whole world would be off to see it, 
and pester the fair inmates out of their 
lives. It is a real cottage—mind that 
gentle reader—not one of your cot- 
tages in romance, where some. tall he- 
roine, whose brow of dazzing whiteness 
is sure to be shaded by clusters of dark 
curls, pours forth to her double or sin- 
Ble action harp, as the case may be, 
er sweet yet melancholy notes—your 
true romance heroine, be it understood, 
scorning to be ever in any other state, 
than that ofgentle melancholy,and much 
given to the inditing “crisp” sonnets, 
as Leigh Hunt would calt them, to the 
moon as she stands on the sea shore— 
while over her bends some sympathiz- 
ing youth, with a face indicative of soul, 
no doubt—but which is not the less in- 
dicative of ninniness. Well, Sirs, in 
we went dripping, and were received 
with outstretched arms, as we anticipat- 
ed. All was bustle and preparation— 
but how to effect an exchange of gar- 
ments, as there was nothing in the 
shape of male habiliments in the entire 
establishment, became now a very per- 
plexing question. The good old Indy 
rotested against our repairing to the 
itchen fire, there to undergo, in our 
proper person, a process of toasting 
and turning—and a system of mutual 
glances and looks between the fair 
nymphs, accompanied with the most 
decided symptoms of stifled laughter, 
showed that the idea had entered their 
minds, of our submitting to be inducted 
into the largest of their frocks—asumqu- 
while did Achilles in his more juvenile 
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days. But, though as we have intimat- 
ed there was classical authority for this 
translation of dress, we could not ex- 
actly relish the prospect of sitting the 
whole evening in presence of a pair 
of light-hearted sylphs, ready to expire 
with ever renewed eataen and, there- 
fore, under pretence of fatigue, pro- 
posed our adjournment to bed, to 
which we were consigned forthwith ; 
bearing up stairs, however, in solemn 
and cautious procession, in our own 
hands, a huge bowl of wine-whey which 
we were earnestly enjoined to imbibe 
immediately, with which, it is needless 
to say, we Reastily complied. We got 
into bed, but for the life of us could 
not close our eyes—our bed was just 
ona level with the open casement, 
through which, from the honey-suckle 
and wall-flower, floated a rich and re- 
freshing perfume ; while through the 
garden foliage, our eyes caught the 
sun setting, in softened glory, far, far 
up on the very top of a magnificent 
mountain range on the west, close by 
the opening of a gigantic burnished 
cloud, like a way-worn traveller at the 
door of his tent. There he sat—we 
could have thought, for hours—looking 
in calm majesty over the wide scene of 
voluptuous beauty beneath him, as 
though, to-all seeming, loth to leave a 
world so fair. We will remember that 
evening long enough; many a time 
since that, amid the silent and dim 
twilight of our College chambers, has 
the image of it risen up to our memory 
before we fell asleep; often wonder- 
ing if we could ever be after this way 
so happy again. Alas! no. The two 
beautiful girls, whose light peals of 
laughter, as we went up stairs that 
time, are yet vibrating most sweetly on 
our ear, are each on the eve of mar- 
riage, and are both going for many 
years to a far foreign land—one of 
them accompanied by their mother, 
who well knows, that she at least is 
never to return—other faces will be 
seen glancing through the cottage case- 
ments, and other voices than those we 
loved so dearly, will sound round that 
once familiar hearth—and, therefore, it 
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is we care not—for in it there would 
be but little heart—to go even in the 
same direction everagain. But we feel 
we are getting tender, which is contrary 
to our usual wont, and are falling into a 
melancholy mood, when we have pro- 
mised to tell the public candidly how it 
ee that we should read any 
work of Lytton Bulwer’s, whose very 
name we would defy the Archbishop 
of Canterbury himself, if his Grace 
knows any thing at all about the indi- 
vidual, which it is most likely he does 
not, to pronounce without ‘a smile. 
The sun had gone down, inch after 
inch, until his appearance was reduc- 
ed to a point of intense brilliancy on 
the mountain top—we were just in the 
very act of suiting the action to the 
word “ Turn gentle hermit of the dale” 
as we thought a change of corporeal 
position might induce sleep, when by a 
special interposition of Morpheus, who, 
no doubt, pitied our state, we caught a 
glimpse of Pelham, by Bulwer, lying 
on the table : we took it up—read the 
first page—and saw it was the very spe- 
cies of opiate we required. By read- 
ing every third page—for as to any 
interruptionin Bulwer’s meaning thence 
resulting, don’t trouble yourself about 
a non-existence—we must have got 
through nearly the first volume ina 
state of one consciousness, as 
we just recollect seeing through our 
dreamy haze the word Finis, as we sunk 
down upon the pillow, which we are 
told always forms with our nose an 
acute angle in our state of repose, with 
a murmur of gratitude to Litton Bulwer, 
who. had effected for our particular 
case, that blessing, the primitive disco- 
very of which, awakened a similar spi- 
rit of thankfulness in Sancho Pancha, 
“ Blessed be the man,” said the para- 
gon of all squires, “ who first invented 
sleep.” We woke next morning with 
Pelham in one hand, outside the bed- 
clothes, and intended to have sent off 
to some of the periodicals—the Edin- 
burgh Review *probably—a criticism of 
the entire work, qualified as we were 
by the species of perusal we have just 
described, and which by your profes- 





* This Journal, whose high and palmy days are long:since gone by, continues, we 


understand, still to drag on a painful and lingering existence. 


Now as this must be 


a very serious loss to.the publishers under such circumstances, why do they not, get 


Article—a single one will do—from—say Lytton Bulwer, and kill it at once? 
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sional reviewers would be reckoned 
as cys | involved an extraordinary 
degree of attention to the subject mat- 
ter of our remarks, But the straw- 
berries and cream, we suppose, which 
we got at breakfast, must have put the 
entire business out of our head ; for 
from that day until this present mo- 
ment we have never thought in any 
shape of poor Bulwer; and how he 
came at this writing into our head, is 
what we really cannot account for. 
Such then is the whole secret of our 
reading “ Pelham.” We are told that 
other works from the same “ able pen,” 
have issued from the press—nay, we 
have been assured that in one of them, 
“ Paul Clifford,” if we are not mistaken, 
the illustrious author waxeth right mer- 
ry, and indulges in several jokes and 
other witty sayings, not laid down in 
Joe Miller, at least in the common edi- 
tions ; and, moreover, even at times 
the dog gets satirical and Junius-like, 
observing, in spite of the solicitations, 
rivately we understand, addressed to 
im by the friends of the parties, no 
measures at all with the objects of his 
fury, but shivering them into atoms at 
the very first blow. His last attack 
on poor Lord Eldon, is considered to 
have made sad work with the feelings 
of that ill-starred peer. Still further, a 
friend of ours, on whose veracity we 
can implicitly rely, and who is, more- 
over, a wonderful searcher after pub- 
lications that no one else sees—tells us 
that in a periodical called the New 
Monthly Magazine, of which Lytton is 
Editor—being so made as the whole 
world, except himself, knows, solel 
that Colburn, the proprietor may avail 
himself of Lytton’s parliamentary pri- 
vilege, (for Lytton is a statesman. Shi 
tempora, Oh! mores), in his extensive 
bibliopolical correspondence—he has 
lashed Lockhart, of the Quarterly— 
how we pity Lockhart !—interms which 
if he survives, our informant consents 
to be ever after called a roach. But, 
peace to poor Lytton! He has been 
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to us the source of much amusement, 
and we beg of him, by these presents, as 
the Minister of one Power says, when 
concluding his official note to another, 
to accept the assurance of our high 
considerations. 

We are now about to enter ona 
subject of a far different kind, referring, 
as it does, to a measure which we fore- 
see will prove to us a source at once of 
trouble and glory. Without further 
preface then, it is our solemn p 
to assume the character of a host and 
be at home to a brilliant and numerous 
assembly, whom we expect tohonuor us 
with their presence at a grand College 
Breakfast in our chambers, on no 
other day in the year than “ July the 
First, in the morning clear,” It was 
our original intention to have kept the 
whole affair as secret as possible, be- 
cause there is such a competition for 
invitations to all College Breakfasts and 
a fortiori to ours, that we should have 
felt ourselves rather awkwardly situat- 
ed in respect to many families, who 
if our purposes were to get abroad, 
would think themselves entitled to 
cards, when the truth is, we could have 
spared their presence excellently well. 

ut we happened to mention it by way 

of conversation, on a visit we paid the 
other day to a family in -———-street,* 
never thinking what might be the re- 
sult of our imprudence ; but, whew! 
we had as lief proclaimed it at the 
Market Cross. The system of appli- 
cations for cards since kept ian 
let us speak first of the Breakfast itself, 
and the circumstances under which 
the idea of it originated. 

Our readers are aware, and that por- 
tion of them which, out of an appre- 
hension which they will kindly pardon 
us in calling most silly, of our instabili- 
ty, subscribed merely for six months, 
ought doubly to be aware, (so that they 
may continue, jioh ! ‘good news for 
them,) their subscriptions, (let them say 
at once, for ever,) that with our Jul 
number we enter upon our second h 





* We have purposely omitted the name of the street, as the rebuke contained in 
the text might, if more decidedly pointed, be recognised and appropriated ; which, 
to tell the truth, we are not at all anxious should be the case, as we respect the indi- 
viduals alluded to, far too much. One of the parties was a very handsome young 
lady, that much we will say, although, by the bye, this may serve to guide the cu- 


riosity of the public, as 


apply the reference to personal attraction to herself. 





of our fair acquaintances you know can, aye, and will, 
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year. This important era “ Jure So- 
lenni” we were anxious to celebrate in 
a most fitting manner, but sometimes 
At last the 
idea of a College Breakfast to be 
given to the most distinguished literary 
characters in the United Kingdom, 
along with a party of ladies and gen- 
tlemen, distinguished for nothing that 
we know, except their acquaintance 
with ourselves, struck us as the most 
eligible mode of marking the festa} na- 
ture of the day. We were not person- 
ally known to the majority of the writ- 
ers residing in England, and, therefore, 
hesitated for a moment in addressing 
notes of invitation. However we re- 
flected that they were all good Tories 
and sensible men—a sensible Whig is 
now admitted to be a contradiction in 
terms—and would at least send us a 
lite refusal. We, therefore, took 
eart of grace, dispatched a whole pack- 
et of letters to England and Scotland 
by the same post ; and already have 
received the most favorable and flatter- 
ing answers from the great majority of 
those who received our invitations. 
We have before us, at this moment, 
letters from Wordsworth, Coleridge 
Hogg, Hallam, Lockhart,Carleton, Sou- 
they, &c., all expressing their deter- 
mination to attend at our rooms on the 
First of July and anticipating a 
great deal of pleasure from witnessing 
in person, the ongoings of a Univer- 
sity, respecting which they have heard 
so much. We have already engaged for 
them all the beds in Bilton’s, and if 
matters continue in the same strain as 
they are doing at present, we must 
have recourse to Gresham's. The 
terms in which the several writers have 
expressed their acceptance of our invi- 
tations, are, in general, very character- 
istic ; and weare sure that they will join 
with us in thinking, that no breach of 
confidence will be committed by ourlay- 
ing them, from time to time, before the 
public, In our present number we can 
only afford room for two—the first of 
which from a well-known literary and 
excellent individual in Scotland and 
couched in the simple but sweet Doric 
of his own land. 


“ My dear Sir, 
“ I maun jeest b a wt en oe 
don o’ you for the liar and free- 


some eer the ae Tnoo ae 
oe é mair especially as inna 
en, that I hae ever had the pleasure 
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o’ seein’ you atween the een at ony time 
or season 0’ this my mortal life. But the 
fack is, that you Kerishers hae siccan a 
way wi’ you, and hae the power o” put- 
tin’ into a’ you write, sae muckle o” heart, 
that the face o’ ane o” you (and win- 
some, I weel wot, yours matin’ be, sae 
that a’ body fa’s in luve wi’ it at ance 
as they say o’ a fiddle) becomes, in the 
clappin’ o’ ane’s loof, the scarts on 
the paper as weel kenned as o’ the very 
auldest o’ my acquentances wi’ whom 
I had jeest parted as I cam ben the 
hoose and to forgather wi’ whom it had 
been my lot on ilka day and at a’ times 
and seasons—at kirk or market—sabbath 
or week-day—in hours o’ réjoicin’— 
and I trust they found me thankfu’—as 
weel at hours o’ mournin’—oot o” which 
I stap na to say the spirit as it mourned 
cam’ a’ the better—during the haill 
course and flow o’ a changefn’ existence 
flushed as it has been, as I hae said, noo 
and again wi’ the best and brichtest 
and finest lichts o’ happiness that ever 
was sent frae Him oot o’ the hollow o° 
whose hand thae waters cam at first, 
although there hae been far ither sea- 
sons when I cud hae thocht that the 
face o’ the very Heavens had cum doon 
upon its surface in blackness and storm ; 
but let that pass—an auld acquaintance 
whose freenship had begun in our early 
bairn time—thae dear and, Lord help us ! 
noo far aff days, when we used in the 
simmer ‘time to be biggin’ our wee 
dams in the burn to turn our bits o’ 
water wheels made oot o’ rashes. You 
may guess then hoo pleased was I to 
read your kin’ and franksom [letter 
which the lass brocht in on the same 
tray wi’ the het water, and bearin’ the 
Peebles post mark. I had been oot 
frae sunbreak, you see, on St. Mary’s 
Loch, an’ had a geyan busy day, as I 
had sent hame by Jamie Steenson’s 
cart wha happened to be passin’, a creel 
fu’ and mair o’ the grandest perch you 
ever set your twa een on, forby twa 
three troots that wee Jamie—the first 
o’ my olive plants, Sir—wud 

hame in his ain han to mak’ a feast 
like for himseel and his brithers and 
sisters. The bit wean cam roarin’ after 
me as I was gaun oot in the mornin, 
and the mither o* him jeest threeped 
on me that I sud tak him, an sae you 
ken thae women maun hae their way. 
L.cam im then unco wearied aboot 
time that they ca’ the kye hame, weel 
on in the gloamin—by the same token 
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I met the laird of Glenland’s twa lasses 
—héch)Sirs! and bonny, lasses they are, 
jeest cumin oot at the slap, an’ we had, 
you. may weel suppose, our ain joke:in 
passin’. . In I cam and doon the room 
the gude wife wud hae me to a cosey 
peat fire, whase blink was unco plea- 
sant and heartsome in the dewfall, “an’ 
Jamie,” quo she, “ you maun ee’n tak 
a drap o’ somethin het and strang, 
(passin wi’ the word to the cupboard, 
and bringin’ thereoot an auld fashioned 
black bottle,) an’ get yoursel weel rested 
the nicht, for the morn is the Sabbath, 
an’ it, wud na be that seemly for you to 
fa’ asleep. in the kirk time, you that. is 
noo ‘so weel kenned as a man o’ readin’ 
and.diseretion, jeest like Laird, Men- 
zies im the front laft, wha.is aye 
sure. 4o shut his een at the geein’ oot 
o’. the. text. an’ be clean snorin’ lang 
afore the Meenister’s firstly—in troth 


he has.na mair shame than the bit colley 
doug at his feet,—that has na he-—that 
rowed. up like a tether an’ dreamin’ 
its like,',o’ ruggin at .cows tails,.comes 
oot ever and anon, a wi’ bit snufilin’ 
bouch—bouch, sae that the younger 
pairt o} the congregation are fain to 


their, psalm-books into their.mouths 
to keep, them .frae Jauchin’ richt. oot.” 
Weel, Sir, I) brak up. your letter and 
read. it owre an’ owre again ; but, man, 
it is;anmnco queer sort 0’, requist you 
ee ‘ en ml a cht merl 
inte - Its a Jang cry. frae 
Dublin.to my present sittin’, an’ deed 
I.doot the wife and bairns wud set up 
their,throats again it clean a’ thegither, 
forithey wud hae it to be-naethin’ else 
than. ‘a»temptin’ ©’ Providence, that I 
sud turn my face to sicean a howlin’ 
lan’ o’ blude thirsty Papishers—but as 
for that matter if I am to gae, I’mthink- 
in there’s twa three gude oak saplins 
that I hae had my een on in the forest 
and that I, daunder doon.to visit atween 
the foreneon and afternoon sermons, 
wi.ane.o’ which under my airm, I hae 
a wee, suspicion I cud mak oot my 
way through them a’ unco weel. I sud 
like abune a’ things to come—I’se no 
deny it-for ,I hae heard tell 0’ some 
queer things anent your College, an’ 
wud a, thoosan’ questions to ask 
aboot what I. culdna mak. oot frae ;the 
Almanack aya aboot your Examinations 
and rons Terms, and. your Professors 
and. Provost, and Fellows, an whether 
that Provost be an officer o’, the,like 
kind wi him that they ca’ sae in oor 
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Royal hs, in which case I eon- 
clude.the Fellows. maun jeest be the 
Bailies; and what sort o’ fun you Col- 
lege. younker’s keep up, an’ whether, 
when,they are na at their books, they 
would try.to face me in the College 
yards. at foot-ba’, han-ba’, pittin’ the 
stane, leap-frog, an what not? The 
mair I think o’ it, the mair fidgetty I 
get. aboot gaiun’. *Deed then r dinna 
see what's to hinner me—sae I'll jeest 
say. the word an you,may expec’ me at 
our breakfast. An indeed, noo that 
Tin thinkin’ o’ it, I'll jeest sen’ up the 
lass to. Lord Napier’s hoose ayont wi’ 
my compliments and see if he cood len 
me a-handy basket an’ I'll jeest,sling it 
owre my shouther, fu’ o’ the best 
Tweed troots, and siccan troot I’se jea- 
louse, when you hae gotten them weel 
brandered on your College tangs, it will 
be. a bonny thing. for your lang sided 
College boys to fill up the for lan wi, 
afore they yoke to the bashins of tea 
and coffee-—troot, Sir, that--I hae often 
thoeht, for a single bite o’ which a man 
in.thae weak moments when the . ani- 
mal nature presses down the rational, 
wud think himself justified in depar- 
tin frae. the best and purest principles 
o’ his life, an’ shud a haill fish be pre 
sented to his acceptance alang wi the 
abominations o’ whiggery, och! Sirs, 
muckle cause wud he ion to pray 
again temptation! An’ noo suppose 
I am to come, wud you think there 
is ony chance. o’ your College makin’ o’ 
me a Doctor o’ Laws, as they did Sir 
Walter-~-an’ a prood thing, let. me 
tell you that—it was for him---and the 
mair shame that sae noble an example 
was na ta’en up.by those grand places 
at Oxford and Risnsldiersen! shud 
siccan.a thing happen, wud I be obli- 
gated. to mak my thanks in the Latin 
or Greek—a, thing I doot that would 
na be very easy. But nae matter 
I’se write aff to Mr..De Quincey, the 
opium eater, in Edinbro’ an’ I’se gar 
him..write.me in text hand some- 
thing or ither, an’ I can get it aff weel 
eneuch by heart on the tap o’ the 
coach, as. I’m comin, sae as that 
there be. noe lang-nebbit words, and 
if I shud stick in the delivery, I’se 
no moan them, if I feenish it.aff wi a 
Sereed:o’ ane.o’.my ain Donald 
.M‘Donald,, for anght I Now 
aboot ..the breakfast, what time. does it 
begin, an’ how lang will be the. agderunt 
an’ will ye hae ony bonny lasses at it ? 
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I shud like to see sumo’ your Eerish 
beauties. An’ weel ye sit talkin’ awa 
_ the haill day—and that puts me in min’ 
o’ a great mistake about sitten that oc- 
curred no lang syne—I was readin’ 
oot o’ an auld newspaper a debate in 
the Hoose o’ Lords; anent a charge 
that the Marquis o’ Londonderry had 
made again the Lord Chancellor for 
been’ absent frae his post, when the auld 
Peg Hetly cam in to draw his pipe, an’ 
was sitten aside the fire when 
oot his Lordship’s reply : in which he 
assured Noble Lords, that he had, for 
the last week been sittin in Chan- 
cery for aughteen hoors a day.” Augh- 
teen hoors! quo Peg~weel, that croon’s 
a’ !—aughteen hoors a day! why what’n 
a gran’ clocker that Chancellor burd 
maun be! There’s my black hen'that 
was the brag o’ the parish for mindin’ 
her eggs, and the maist shecood stay on 
at a time, was twal hoors. But my certy 
thae foreign: birds are no’ to be beaten-- 
noo this for a blether o’ an auld wife na 
nae sae bad an observe ava’. But the 
gude wife wants me to tye up the coo 
in the byre an’ I maun finish off a sang 
for Frazer afore I sleep, and sae maun 


sign myself your best freend and well- 
wisher, 


James Hoge. 
Anthony Poplar, Esq. 
May 25th, Mount Benger. 

Did we not say, some time ago, that 
we were actually teazed to death with 
solicitations from all sorts of people, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, old and young, 
the lovely und the loveless? And so 
we are. We have been asked out to 
parties by Ladies we never knew, in 
the vain hope of their being asked in 
turn. An elderly Gentleman with a 
suspicious rubicundity of nose, and 
who sat opposite, the other day, to us 
at dinner, tried to win upon our loyal 
feelings, by naming, as it were to him- 
self, but foud enough for us’ to hear, 
“the Glorious Memory,” as he lifted, 
each time, a full bumper to his lips. 
Now, although we have thrown our 
pantry into the suite of rooms, we have 

een obliged to limit our issue of 
tickets to sixty, and cannot promise 
chairs to more than thirty, and cer- 
tainly not cups for more than twenty. 
A number of the company ‘will then 
have to oftomanize it on the and 
in corners, and wait until others have 
finished. It will be observed, that 
— a Tories are in- 
oL. I, 
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vited. In fact, as we have now weeded 
our acquaintance, we rejoice to think 
that we know not, at this moment, a 
— Whig, so that Whig pollution 
will be i ible. The last we knew, 
was an unfortunate young fellow, whom, 
a friend told us, he saw lately wander- 
ing about the Pier at Brighton, his 
head surmounted by a “shocking bad 
hat,” his nether habiliments marked 
with porter stains, contracted at some 
tavern dinner in London, when stand- 
ing to “the cause of Liberty, all the 
world over ;” Sir Francis Burdett in 
the chair ; and as to whose interior in- 
teguments beneath the closely but- 
toned surtout, whose “ blue stage,” was 
decidedly antideluvian, our informant 
felt himself justified in applying the 
scholastic principle of reasoning :— 
“ De rebus non apparentibus et non ex- 
istentibus eadem est ratio. 

Coleridge, the most eloquent of men, 
has also promised to “assist” at our 
breakfast ; as Lady Morgan says, when 
intimating her presence at a dinner of 
Lafayette’s, and where she received 
from the General's pastry-cook that ex- 
quisite compliment which, as she justly 
insinuates, must have struck dumb, when 
it wastold, with confusion, her inveterate 
but very weak enemies ‘The Quarterly 
and Blackwood, by having among the 
ornaments of the table her own name 
formed in letters of spun sugar—think 
of that, Master Brook—in spun sugar-— 
no less, Here is Coleridge’s answér 
flowing on im his own peculiar strain 
of solemn eloquence ; and now and 
again diverging into metaphysics which 
are not the less so, we su , for our 
not always understanding them. 


Sir, 

When within the breast of 
any given human being, his eonscious- 
ness becomes warm and quick with 
the stirri of a peculiar, but fine 
emotion of love towards a se 
and selected portion of his kind ; and 
this instinct, so sweet I should suppose 
to the sentient individual himself, as it 
is, sooth to say, in its effects to all who 
enjoy them, breaks out into a series of 
coneatenated actions tending to one 
single and solemn purpose of giving— 
say; @ dinner, or rather, which is your 
case, a b of this series, 
the asking of his cook what is in the 
house, is assuredly the first, if his ac- 
tive powers, when in the state of 

5B 
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energizing, are at all regulated’ by the 
eternal order and necessary fitmees of 
things; on such an occasion the small 
gentle courtesies of life that run likegol- 
den threads, strengthening and adorn- 
ing the social web alike, sweetening 
and dignifying the commerce of man's 
herded existence.—I have invented this 
phrase of late with a hope of its re- 
maining safe for a season from pollution 
as the equivalent expression of “ social 
life,” thas, I see by a late Times got 
down into the advertisementsof George 
Robins, the romaunting auctioneer— 
these courtesies, I repeat, require of him 
who has been bidden to the feast, an 
acknowledgment of the same, as well 
as'a statement of his intentions on the 
subject-matter of his host’s communi- 
nication. _I have received your letter 
—have broken the seal—have perused 
it. “You therein ply me with a con- 
geries of differently tinted arguments, 
why Iam bound as a convinced intelli- 
gence, to: be present at your Grand 
College Breakfast on the First of Jul 

“in the morning clear,” as you vena 
add, and which seems to involve some- 
thing of metrical measure, but whence 


borrowed I know not, as my poetical 
reading has been long since limited to 


my own productions. Now, this is 
matter for thought, and may bring into 
play, perchance, the most palpable 
elements of reason—the intuitive and 
discursive powers of the mind at once. 
Yow have urged my deserved celebrity 
as the cause which suggested the idea 
of soliciting my presence on an occa- 
sionywhich’ will bring together some, 
if not all, of the master and prevailing 
spirits of the day ; and have earnestly 
referred mic tothe searching delight— 
the simmer swell of proud emotion that 
must flood the deepest and most wind- 
ing recesses of a soul like mine own, 
as' Oft ‘assuch a system of intelligences, 
s0 delicately, yet so powerfully touched, 
are brought by the ordering of a des- 
tiny, rare indeed, into high—I will 
add, solemn communion. This argu- 
ment savours of an appeal to the pas- 
sion for ar applause peculiar, I 
imagine, to the human character, and 
whichis sapposed to pervade a literary 
mind with an unwonted degree of in- 
tensity!’ But,yalas! Mr. Poplar, there 
is grief in the word, while | say that 
with me the days in which such things 
could shed a rich pleasure over the 
soul are fast passing away—-but here 
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T-warml test against the ular 
pewarecr.4 Shane adopted in this fatter 
expression being supposed to imply on 
my part a belief in this entity of duration 
-—for an entity it is I do vehement] 
maintain, being formed, or conflated, 
of successively. existing parts,—but I 
refer you, in a spirit of prophecy, for 
the’ present, for an pers and ela- 
borately elucidated idea of its myste- 
rious nature---to be mysterious no 
longer, to .a work of mine to be 
composed some time or other in three 
volumes, quarto, entitled, “A Short 
and Simple Solution of the All-agitat- 
ing Question of Time, in its character 
of a Quiddity, in a Dialogue between 
8.T.C. Esq. and the Eidolon of William 
of Okeham, the Seraphic Doctor.” But 
what was I saying? I was discussing 
or rather simply announcing a change 
that has passed over the whole struc- 
ture of thought and feeling---yearning 
as I do feel myself less and less each day 
that passes—and here again I am drag- 
ged on by the violence of popular lan- 
guage as before, and here again I firmly 
enter a similar protest against misin- 
terpretation—after mine own fame, for 
the first low whispering of which through 
the wide forest of men, Iremember me 
to have listened with all the passion- 
ate longing of heart and soul, with 
which the way-worn Arab turns his 
ear to catch the faint and far-off sound- 
ing of the fountain, across the weary 
stillness of the desert--taking this 
decay as a token—nor all unwelcome, 
may I humbly hope—of the onward 
movement of my journey, and that 
over the mortal spirit the dimness of 
the after-day is already come. There- 
for I cannot avow that the convic- 
tion of the fitness of my presence at 
your College Breakfast, has yet come 
near to my understanding. ‘The plain- 
ness with which my words are here en- 
dued may seem to many as savoring of 
an anti-social rudeness, and that my 
duty as a polished and urbane citizen, 
would be better discharged by plead- 
ing, in a general mode, a previous en- 
gagement. But I will require, at least 
I seek-—no pardon, while I proclaim po- 
liteness to be but a minor virtue, ever 
to bey borne down by the demands of 
the; moral accomplishment of a high 
and uncompromising sincerity. The 
experience of Talleyrand in the tricky 
and wordy world of diplomacy, might 
have suggested to him, in a mood of: 
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sad pleasantry, the definition of Jan- 
guage as an instrument invented:to con- 
ceal our ideas ; and ‘take; indeed; for 
witness of its efficacy in that’ point of 
view, the piles of protocols: touching 
the ‘Belgian question, built up through 
different parts of Holland ‘into stacks 
of rustling parchment, and which a 
patriotic king, I boldly aver, would be 
justified in distributing through the 
tailors of the land, considering what a 
lack of measuring-lines must be among 
artificers of this order, called on to:ap- 
preeiate, as they ever are, the. vast ex+ 
ternal surfaces of his Dutch’ Majesty’s 
loving subjects. I aver, that) in the 
general —— of words, a nobler 
end should ever be placed in view, and 
hold that its then nature is most nobly 
brought out, when an exact impress 
of the heart is, through their means, 
transmitted to the world, and language 
becomes transparent thought.” 


Mr. C. then proceeds or rather 
plunges into a curious speculation re- 
specting language, as an instrument of 
philosophic inquiry, but which we pur- 
posely omit. He then returns to the 
subject of the invitation to breakfast— 
and becomes evidently more and more 
interested, in spite of his previous de- 
claration, in the idea of meeting such 
noble spirits, particularly Woodsworth 
of whom he says, “with him I would 
delight once more to meet, to witness 
and gaze once more with an eye of in- 
tense admiration, on what your coun- 
tryman Charles Philipps, when speak- 
ing of Richard Brinsley Sheridan cal- 
led, with a magnificent mistiness of 
meaning that 1 could never completely 
penetrate (I quote from a distand me- 
mory) 


« The vast Atlantic of his face 
The morning of his eye.” 


On this subject it would appear like 
resumption in us to attempt, after the 
failure of Mr. C. to decypher the sense 

of this passage in Mr. Philipps’s 
work, supposing, which is not always 
the case with this eloquent writer's 
productions, there was any sense to 
decypher. But we think that Mr. C. 
must have misquoted the lines, It is 
well known that Philipps is an Irish- 
man, and is intimately acquainted with 
the habits of his compatriots, whose 
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natural) liveliness is often exalted by 
eertain applications ofa certain ,eye- 
brightening fluid evenat.an early pemod 
of the day. It is\also well. knownj;that 
r Sherry by..no means dissented 
om this laudable practice of his 


countrymen, even when, sojourning in 
a strange land. Now putting these 
two facts together, we doubt not. the 
poet wrote the lines in question, thus : 


« The vast Atlantic of his face 
His morning in his eye.” 


We had referred'in our note of in- 
vitation to the concentration of /Tory- 
ism our rooms would contain, andthe 
awe which would thus shake the hearts 
of the unfortunate Whigs tothe very 
core. Our calculations were not.un- 
founded, and after spending two pages 
more of letter paper on a train of 
splendidly expressed reasoning, he in- 
timates his determination of being pre- 
sent, and concludes his answer im the 
following terms :-— 


“ As I therefore am now overborne 
by the weight of this argument, the 
more that I deem myself ‘to have 
placed it in a somewhat» more impres- 
sive point of view than» your Jetter 
effected, I have to request that at some 
respectable hotel, there be pre-engaged 
for me a bed, but on that ‘bed no quilt. 
The cause of this, which is, connected 
with my determination bya ‘curious 
but regular tissue of thought, [shall 
probably explain to the» waiter:as: he 
precedes me at night with the candle; 
and as I foresee the train of exposition 
will be long and too close to admit of 
anything but onward motion in the 
expounder, let my appointed:ehamber be 
placed in the very attic—-as, inchiding 
the launding places, which indeed, I 
would rather reserve for reeapitulating 
the argument propounded during: the 
ascent of each flight—justice, to. my 
sentiments will require me to reason up 
at least five pair of stairs. 


Your’s, evermore, 
8S. T. Couprmee. 


Now, this is most brave! What a 
day will that be when they all meet 
together! How intense too at the 
anticipation is our pride—our joy of 
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heart at this moment. _ But to express 
our feelings, bootless indeed were artifi- 


cial language ; “so let our speech be 
wordless song.” 


Tidi ridi ti 
Tidi ridi tidi 
Tidi ridi ti 
Tidi ridi tidi 
— for a plump into the sea at 


town, and then for a glorious 
clin up Killiney hill. 


“Mike,” (Enter our Davus. ) 
“Our Boots!” (Vanish, Ditto.) 


Scene changes to Baggot Street-—Pop- 
lar solus on a Hack-Car—an interesting 


JSigure inthe seat endued with a 
Jine slanceate? “Thatch,” still in consi- 
derable preservation, one-fourth of its pri- 
meval rim beiny extant,and the deficiency 
of its upper lid being, from the elevated 

position of the wearer only visible to an 
ea assuring Poplar, privately, at 
intervals “that he'll off with yer honor 
in one minnit’s time,” which, literally in- 
terpreted, means an hour, the rest of his 
time being employed in proclaiming to the 
world, that “ there’s room for five and no 
delay.” (Exeunt car, §c., after not 
more than an hour’s stoppage, and finally 
dies away the distant chaunt of—Tidi 
ridi ti, Sc.) 
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DUBLIN, 


At the late Quarterly Examinations 
the following honors were adjudged :— 
The Gold Medal for Science was 
adjudged to Mr. Haig; the Gold Medal 
for Classics to Mr. Pomeroy.—Mr. Haig, 
Mr, Pomeroy, Mr. O’Connell (Morgan 
John), and Mr. Hyde, were placed at the 
head of the Candidate Bachelor Class. 

CERTIFICATES IN ScIENCE were ob- 
tained by Armstrong (George), Mr. Ru- 
therford, Turner, Orr, Andrews, Young, 
Willis (James), Baggot, Lee, Tickers, 
M‘Dowell, Mr. Shaw, Sandes, Conway 
(Cornelius), O’Leary (Goodwin), Hal- 
lowell, Biggs, Kyle ( Pallam.) 

Premiums IN Science, by Drought, 
Meade, Dennehy, Purdon (George R.), 
Mr. Montgomery, O’Brien, Webb, Fin- 
lay, Perry, Kane, Mr, Leader, M‘Intire, 
Johns, O’Farrell, Edgeworth, Jacob, 
Mr. Synnott, Smith (Richard), Digby, 
Walsh ( Albert J.), Battersby ( William 
H.), Higgins, Kyle (John T.), and 
King. 

Certificates IN Cxassics, by Craw- 
ford (Francis), Mr. Goold, Turner, Mr. 
Leader, Bruen, Lee, Woodward, Lyons, 
Mr. Verschoyle, Johnston (Benjamin), 
Eccleston, Wrightson, Hickey; Marshall, 
Callaghan. 

Premiums in Crassics, by Franks 
(John), Armstrong (Geo.), Savage, Mr. 
Massie, Mac Donnell (Richard G.), Ac- 
ton, Orr, Mackinnon, Wheeler, Mr. 
Blosse, Hopkins (Robert), Fitzgerald 
(Gerard), Clement, Caher, Mullins, Mr. 
Welsh, Griffin, Wade, O'Leary ( Corne- 
lius), Ringwood, Ryan, Haines, and 

ing. 

PremiuMs ror GENERAL ANSWERING 
were obtained by Nash and Tibbs. 


The next Quarterly Examinations will 
be held for Senior Sophisters on Tues- 
day and Wednesday, the 18th and 19th 
of June; for Junior Sophisters, on Fri- 
day and Saturday, the 2lst and 22d ; for 
Senior Freshmen, on Monday and Tues- 
day, the 24th and 25th; and for Junior 
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Freshmen, on Thursday and. Friday, the 
27th and 28th June. 


Srernen C. Sanpgs; 
Sen. Lecturer. 


On Friday, May 17, Dr. Longfield 
delivered his opening lecture, as Profes- 
sor of Political Economy, in the Law 
School of our University. This Profes- 
sorship was instituted by his Grace the 
Archbishop of Dublin, in the laudable 
spirit of assimilating the Irish and Eng- 
lish Universities so far as to make equal 
advantages derivable from the resources 
of both. After an examination, for some 
days, of the several candidates, Dr. Long- 
field was elected by the Board from the 
number recommended to their notice by 
the Archbishop; the condition of his ap- 
pointment to the chair, being, the deli- 
very of nine lectures during a specified 
term, and their subsequent publication. 

The object of Dr. Longfield’s opening 
address was to show the great and increa- 
sing importance of the science of Poli- 
tical Economy, and to remove the idle 
and frivolous objections which the igno- 
rant and casuistical are too apt to indulge 
in, to the prejudice of what they attempt 
to disprove, probably without any, or at 
best only upon an indifferent and partial 
study. The charges of impiety and irre- 
ligion to which the science has been con- 
sidered liable, upon the grounds of its 
supplying both scope and encouragement 
to one of the worst passions of human 
nature, Dr. Longfield refuted at once by 
proving that national wealth and national 
prosperity were the grand object of the 
political economist, and not individual 
aggrandisement or avarice, which must 
ever tend to eradicate the principles which 
for the benefit of society at large, it is 
his praiseworthy aim to inculcate and en- 
force, 

The absurd and fatal error into which 
too often the rude and unthinking arti- 
zan has been seduced, that the demoli- 
tion of his employer’s capital must lead 
to the alleviation of his own distress, in 
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unfavourable times, was exposed in the 
course of this lecture in, Jangnage of great 
nerve and energy; while the deductions 
from the arguments of the Lecturer, 
tending to show that the extension of 
the science of Political Economy should 
inevitably lead to the manifestation of 
truth, were no less forcibly than justly 
drawn. 

The objections to the study of Poli- 
tical Economy on the score of novelty, 
were likewise ably met and answered; Dr. 
Longfield having clearly evinced the im- 
posebbility of the science having existed, 
as such, during avy except modern times. 

We would not be understood. by the 
foregoing brief sketch, to have attempted 
to follow the Professor either in the or- 
der or variety of his topics. We merely 
wished to give a brief outline of the 
whole, which we shall notice at greater 
length at the conclusion of the course,— 
Dr. Longfield’s style and taste are admi- 
rably adapted to this most interesting 
subject, for the discussion and elucidation 
of which he is still further qualified, by 
extensive study, and abilities which have 
deservedly ranked him among the most 
distinguished members of our University. 





A considerable addition has been made 
to the College Botanical Garden, which 
now, presents. an ernensinety beautiful 
front to the Rock road, The ground 
enclosed was most judiciously purchased 
by the Board, as it prevents the possibi- 
lity of the gardens ree shut in by the 
buildings which are extending so rapidly 
in that direction, and the injury which 
should necessarily result to the trees and 
flowers, 

The “nihil tetigit quod non ornavit,” 
may, with equal truth, be applied to the 
a¢tive and enterprising spirit of our, res- 
pected Provost, since whose appointment 
arapid and progressive improvement has 
been strikingly observable in every thing 
connected with our University. We 
have been led to this remark, by the more 
immediate subject of our notice, but shall 
enter upon the matter more at large in 
a future number, when we trust to lay 
before our readers, in detail, the salutary 
changes Which are now in preparation, as 
affecting Collegiate discipline. 





Students in Medicine are to take no- 
tice, that after the month of November, 
1834, all Candidates for Degrees in Me- 
dicine must produce certificates of atten- 
dance on the course of Lectures on Mid- 
wifery, delivered in the College of Phy- 
sicians ; and also that credit will be al- 
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lowed for only three medical courses in 
each winter Session, 


OXFORD. 
Saturday, March 2. 


On Tuesday last, in full Convocation, 
the University seal was affixed to Peti- 
tions to both Houses of Parliament, 
praying that they would be pleased to 
take into, their early consideration the 
laws relating to the observance of the 
Lord's Day, with a view to their amend- 
ment. 

Master of Arts.—Rev. C. Childers, 
Ch. Ch. 

Bachelors af Arts.—W. E, Etiwell, 
University; G.° Garrick, ‘ University ; 
A. J. Sutherland, Student of Ch. Ch. ; 
C. Leslie, Ch. Ch.; W. Hornby, Ch. 
Ch.; A. G. S. Shirley, Ch. Ch.; J. 
Barrow, Wadham College, 

On Friday, the 22d ult., W. Burton 
Dynham, M.A. of Magdalen Hall, was 
nominated and admitted to practice as a 
Proctor in the Court of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University. 

Preachers at St. Mary’s.—Rev. Dr 
Nolan, Exeter, Bampton Lecturer, Sun- 
day morning; Rev. W. Griffiths, Wad- 
ham, Sunday afternoon. 


March 9. 


In a Convocation holden on Thursday 
last, the nomination of the following 
gentlemen to be Public Examiners was 
approved, viz.:—The Rev. A. Short, 
M.A., Student of Christ Church, in 
Literis Humanioribus; The Rev. Ar- 
thur Neate, M.A., Trinity, in Discipli- 
nis Mathematicis et Physicis. 

Ina Congregation holdenthe same day, 
the following degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts.—Rev, T. Brooke, 
Brasennose; Rev. A. Daniel, Exeter. 

Bachelor of Arts—T. P. Lethbridge, 
Ch. Ch.; F. W. C. Whalley, Ch. Ch. 

Preachers at St. Mary’s,—Rev. Dr. 
Nolan, Exeter, Bampton Lecturer, Sun- 
day morning; Rev. MM Smart, Univer- 
sity, afternoon, 


March 16. 


On Thursday last the following De- 
grees were conferred :— 

Master of. Arts.—Rev. T. Tolming, 
Brasennose College. 

Bachelors of ‘Arts.—F. Anson, Pro- 


a 
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bationary Fellow of All ‘Souls’ Coll.; 
J. Ralph, St. Edmund Hall, 

Preachers at St. Mary’s-—Rev. Dr. 
Nolan, Exeter, Bampton Lecturer, Sun- 
day morning; Rev. Mr. Williams, Tri- 
nity, afternoon. 


March 23. 
WORCESTER COLLEGE. 
On Thursday last the following De- 


grees were conferred :— . 

Masters of Arts. —Rev, E. T. Lewis, 
University; Rev. C. A. S. Morgan, Ch. 
Ch.; Rev. F. C. Parsons, Worcester ; 
W. Dod, Magdalen Hall; J. W. Bruce, 
Exeter. 

The Examiners appointed to elect a 
Mathematical Scholar, have announced 
to the Vice-Chancellor their election of 
H. A. Jeffreys, B. A., Student of Christ 
Church. 


CAMBRIDGE, 
Crassicat. Trivos.—Feb. 23. 


Examiners—SJ, Gibson, M.A., Sidney 
Sussex; W. Martin, M.A., St. John’s; 
W. A, Soames, M.A., Trinity; F. Field, 
M.A., Trinity. 

FIRST CLASS. 

Ds Bunbury, Trinity, 
Hildyard, Christ’s, 
Francis, St. John’s, 
Walford, Trinitys, 
Wilson, St. John’s, 

, Barnes, Trinity, a 
Whittaker, Qu. i 
Bury, St. John’s, 
Begbie, Pembroke, 
Lydekker, Trinity, 
Kempe, Clare H. 

SECOND CLASS. 

Ds Tate, Emman. 
North, Trinity, 
Inman, St. John’s, 
Smith, St. Peter's, 
Nicholson, Christ's, 
Howlett, St. John’s, 
Brown, Trinity, 
Taylor, St. John’s, 
Chambers, St. John’s, 
Stockdale, Trinity, 
Raikes, Corpus, 
Fowler, Trinity, 
Jones, Queen’s, 


Roots, Jesus. 


THIRD CLASS. 
Ds Evans, Qu. a 
Jacob, Emm. 2 
Dusautoy, St. John’s, 
Rose, Clare Hall, 
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Huxtable, rae 
Alford, Visct.. Magd. 
Fawcett, Mag. ? 5 
Andras, St. Jo. ts 
Sale, St. John’s, 
Couchman, Cl. Hall, 
Langdon, St. John’s, 
Barker, St. John’s. 


A meeting of the Philosophical So- 
ciety was held on Monday evening, Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick, the President, being in 
the chair. Among the members elected 
were Lord Braybrooke, M.A., of Mag- 
dalene College, and the Hon. Peter John 
Locke King, M.A., of Trinity College. 
Various presents of books were, an- 
nounced, among which was a Memoir, by 
Cacciatore, the astronomer at Palermo, 
concerning the reduction and comparison 
of Meteorological Observations made in 
different places. The Rev. W. Whewell 
read a continuation of his Memoranda on 
the Architecture of Normandy. After 
the meeting Professor Airy gave an ac- 
count, illustrated by models and diagrams, 
of his recent researches ‘concerning the 
mass of Jupiter, by means of observa- 
tions of the fourth satellite. It was ob- 
served, that the proportion of the quan- 
tity of matter of Jupiter to that, of, the 
Sun, is the most important datum in our 
reasonings concerning the Solar System, 
after the elements of the planetary or- 
bits. But though this is the case, consi- 
derable uncertainty has recently prevailed 
concerning this quantity. The calcula- 
tions of Laplace and Bouvard mate Ju- 
piter 1-1070th of the Sun, by means of 
the perturbations of Saturn; but the 
German astronomers, Nicolai and Encke, 
by means of the perturbations of Juno 
and Vesta, obtained a mass larger by 
about 1-80th than that of Laplace. But 
in the meantime the observations which 
seemed to promise the most simple and 
decisive means of obtaining the value of 
Jupiter’s mass, those of the periods and 
distances of his satellites, had never been 
put in practice since the time of Newton, 
at whose request Pound made such ob- 
servations. The question concerning this 
mass is not only of consequence in the 
calculations of other perturbations of the 
Solar System, of which Jupiter is “ the 
tyrant,” (to use Sit John Herschell’s ex- 
pression) ; but was also of sufficient mag- 
nitude to decide the existence or not, of 
a resisting medium as deduced from 
Encke’s comet. Professor Airy deter- 
mined therefore to repeat these observa- 
tions, and to endeavour to calculate from 
them the mass of Jupiter, with greater 
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certainty and accuracy than had hitherto 
been obtaited. In his statement on 
Monday evening, he described the vari- 
ous adjustments which he found it nebés- 
sary’ carefully to make ‘in order to insure 
the requisite degree of accuracy in the 
observations; and the difficulty and em- 
barrassment which occurred in conse- 
uence of considerable errors which exist 

hin the ‘signs and in the numerical 
valyes of Taplasis theory of the satel- 
lites of Jupiter. Finally, all these dif- 
fitultiés were overcome ; and the result 
is, thatthe mass of Jupiter is most pro- 


ably 1-YO50th ‘of the Sun, 1-1054th 


(Nicélii’s see onOts (ashen less 
probable, and.1-1070th ( 6) ery 
improbable. 


March 8. 


On Monday last, the Norrisian’ prize 
esday Was adjudged to Thomas Myers, 
BA. Trinity College —Subject, The in- 


tent and use of the Gift of Tongues in 
the Ctisiah. Dispensotion’ 


March 15, 
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also gave an account, illustrated by 
drawings and sections, of the of 
North Wales. He stated that, by Vari- 
ous traverses across Caernarvonshire and 
Merionethshire, it was ascertained that 
the strata of that district are bent into 
saddles and hs, of which the anticli- 
nal and synclinal lines occur alternately, 
and are all nearly parallel to the great 
Merionethshire anticlinal line.” The 
direction of these lines is nearly N.E, by 
N., and 8,W, by S.; and they appeat to 
Joon through the following points :—(1) 

at Caernurvoti, (2) Myndd Mawr, (3) 
Garn “Drws y Coed, (4)° Moel Hebog, 
(5) Moel Ddu, (6) Between Pant-Aber- 
glas-lyn and Cnicht, Cheat Me- 
rioneth anticlinal, (8) ‘The West side of 
the Berwyns, (9) The calcareous beds to 
the West of Llanarmon Fach. The 
bearing of these facts upon the general 
views of Elie de Beaumont was noticed ; 
and it was observed that the appreximate 
parallelism of the most prominent moun- 
tain chains of Wales, the Isle of Man, 
Cumberland, and the South of Scotland, 
corroborate the justice of this.theory up 
to a certain point; although on a wider 


scale these apparently parallel straight 


. lines may be found to be portions of curves 


Arte, were on Wednesday 
to Edward Herbert Bunbary, of 
College, and James Hildyard,; of Christ’s 


College. 

Herbert Jenner, Esq , LL. B,, of Tri 
nity Hall, eldest son of Sir Herbert Jen- 
ner, the King’s Advocate-General, has 
been elected a Fellow of that Society. 


A meeting of the Philosophical So- 
ciety was held on Monday evening, the 
Rev. Professor Sedgwick, the president, 
being in the chair. A memoir,by the 
Marchese Spineto was read, contaiming 
objections, founded on astronomical con- 
Gioisiens, and on the examination of 
ancient authors, to the chronological sys- 
tem of Sir Isaac Newton; and: reasons 
for preferring the more extended chrono- 
logy whith;is suggested by the: study oof 
Kgyptian: antiquities. After. the: meets 
ing, Ds. Jermyn exhibited various.orna: 
ments»of glass and enamel, ..a bronze 
bracelet, and other implements of metal, 
and, yessels'of earthenware, some of them 
of the kind ealled “Samian.” Theserelics 
were found in association with bones, 
partly .interred. and partly ited in 
urns, which have been discovered at’ Ex- 
ning and at Bartlow, in this. neighbour- 
hood. The skeletons have invariably 
been found lying in threes, with their 
faces downwards. Professor Sedgwick 


of small curvature. 

British Association for the Advanee- 
ment of Science—It is fixed that the 
next meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science shall 
comamence in this University, on Mon- 
day the 24th of June next, and end on 
the following Friday. 

The objects of this Association are, 
to give a stronger impulse to scientific in- 
quiry; to promote the intercourse of 
those who cultivate science in different 
parts of the British Empire, with one 
another, and with foreign philosophers ; 
to obtain a more general attention to the 
objects of science, and aremoval of any 
disadvantages of a public kind which im- 
pede its progress. We extract the fol- 
lowing from the Rules, for the informa- 
tiomef enr readers : ae 
'. lv'Phie -Pellows and Meniters of ‘Char- 
tered ‘Societies in - the British “Empire 
shall be entitled to become ‘menibérs of 
the Association upon subscribing an’ ob- 
ligation to conform to the Rules. 

2. The office-bearers and members of 
the councils or managing committées of 
Philosophical Institutions shall" be enti- 
tled, in like manner, to become members 
of the Association. 

8. All‘members of a Philosophical In- 
stitution, recommended by its council or 
managing committee, shall be entitled in 
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like manner to become members. of the 
Association, 

4, Persons not belonging to such In- 
stitutions shall be eligible, upon recom- 
mendation of the general committee, to 
become members of the Association. 

N.B.—Persons wishing to become 

members of the Association in vir- 
tue of Rule 4, are requested to ap- 
ply to any member of the council of 
the Philosophical Society. 

5. The amount of the annual sub- 
scription shall be one pound, to be paid 
upon admission; and the amount of com- 
position in lieu thereof, five pounds, 

N,B,—Subscriptions will be received 

by J. Crouch, at the Rooms of the 
hilosophical Society. 


March 22. 


Notice was given that at the congre- 
gation on Wednesday last petitions to 
both Houses of Parliament would be 
proposed to the Senate against « A bill 
to alter and amend the Laws relating to 
the Temporalities of the Church of Ire- 
land.” he petitions were, however, 
withdrawn, in consequence of the motion 
upon the subject being postponed. 

At a meeting of the Syndics appointed 
by a grace dated Feb. 18, 1833, to con- 
sider of what standing candidates for the 
degree of B. A. ought to be, before they 
are allowed to be examined for that de- 
gree, and also to consider for what period 
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after examination the certificate of ap- 
proval signed by the Examiners shal] re- 
main in foree, and to report thereupon 
to the Senate— 

1. The Syndics recommend to the Se- 
nate that hereafter no person shall be 
admitted before Ash-Wednesday in the 
Lent Term, of each year, ad responden- 
dum questioni, who shall not have been 
publicly examined at the usual time of 
examination in the month of Jan of 
that year, and produce a certificate from 
the Ersmicert of examination and ap- 
proval ; except those who, in consequence 
of ill-health, may, by the permission of 
thé Examiners, have absented. themselves 
from such examination, 

2, That no person be admitted to ex- 
amination for the degree of B.A. until 
he has entered into his eleventh term, he 
haying previously kept nine terms exelu- 
sive of the term in which he was ad- 
mitted, and that no certificate of appro- 
val, in the case of a person so examined 
in his eleveuth term, shall be valid, un- 
less it shall appear when such person ap- 
plies for his admission ad r lendum 
questioni, that he has kept the said ele- 
venth term, 

These regulations shall not. apply to 
those persons whose names shall appear 
in the List of Honors at the examination 
in January, 1834. 

A grace will be offered to the Senate 
at the congregation this day, to’ the ef- 
fect of the above resolutions. 


LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


BOYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY, 


The Royal Dublin Society proposes, 
with the concurrence and assistance of 
the Manufacturers, Artists, and Artisans 
of this country, to institute an Annual 
Exhibition of Irish Manufactures, Pro- 
ductions, and Inventions, conformable to 
the plan which, for séveral years, lias been 
followed with signal advantage in Paris, 
and other capital cities on the continent ; 
—and also in London and Edinburgh. 

By the opportunity which will be thus 
afforded of seeing the variety and excel- 
lence of articles really manufactured in 
Ireland, .and of which many persons at 

Von. I. 


present are little aware, the public will, 
doubtless, be gratified, and will be induced 
to patronize their improvement; and the 
spirit of emulation which can scarcely 
fail of being excited among the Exhibi- 
tors, must tend to national advantage.— 
Honorary distinctions, in the form of 
medals or certificates, are to be conferred 
for any extraordinary excellence, whether 
in workmanship or invention. 

Several distinguished manufacturers in 
the city of Dublin, and its vicinity, have 
already signified their approbation of the 
plan, and their intention to assist and 

¥C 
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promote it; and the inhabitants of every 
part of Ireland are invited to concur, aud 
to communicate on the subject with the 
Assistant Secretary of the Society, giv- 
ing a description of the articles which 
they may be disposed to exhibit.—The 
exhibition is to take place within the Re- 
pository of the Society on the second 
Monday in February, 1834: all articles 
for it should be ready, and sent in or be- 
fore the !st of that month. 

Amongst the articles of which the Ex- 
hibition may consist, may be enumera- 
ted— 


The productions of our looms in wool- 
Tens, linens, cotton, silk, and their nu- 
merous varieties, 

Lace, hosiery, threads, yarns, printed and 
stamped cotton, and other goods, 

Leather and skins variously pee: and 
their applications in saddlery, harness, 
shoes, gloves, and fancy wares, 

Hats of every description—Imitation 
Leghorn and straw bonnets. 

Papers, plain, stamped, and coloured. 

Paper hangings, painted floor cloths, fan- 
cy matting. 

Gold and silver plate, jewellery, watches, 
clocks, mathematical, optical, and other 
scientific instruments. 

Glass, in all its variety of form and use. 

Pottery ware. 

Hardware, whether wrought or cast, in 
stéel, ‘iron, copper, brass, bronze, or 
other metals. 

Catlery. 

Fire arms. 

Dies and medals. 

Engravings, whether on metal or stone. 

Lithography, typography. 

Garvings, turnings, and ornamental works 
in. ivory or wood—in foreign or Irish 
marbles, and imitations thereof. 

Musieal instruments. 

Cabinet ware and upholstery, gildings, 
&e. 

Machinery, and mechanical contrivances, 
and models thereof. 

Models or plans of buildings. 

Relief iw plaster, wood, stone, sculpture. 
i agricultural instruments. 
©hemical preparations, useful in arte, ma- 

'\ nnfactares, ur medicine. 

Prodaets of our:mines and quarries. 

Specimens of agricultaral and herticultu- 
ral produce. 


. In fine, every article which can serve 
to exemplify native ingenuity and indus- 
try, and illustrate our national resources. 

There are extensive Sheds for the ex- 
hibition of Carriages of all kinds, of im- 


plements of husbandry, of machinery, or 
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of any article too large for an exhibition 
room, 

No article can be entitled to a premium 
without clear and satisfactory proof of 
its being the manufacture, invention, or 
production of Ireland. 

The nature of the article intended for 
exhibition, and the space it is likely to 
occupy, to be distinctly stated by the per- 
son who is disposed to exhibit it. 

Articles admitted into the Exhibition 
cannot be removed until the period of 
exhibition be over, which may last two, 
or perhaps three weeks. 

Prices may be attached or not, to the 
articles, at pleasure. 

Articles to be conveyed to and from 
the Exhibition at the expense of those to 
whom they belong. 

After the hours of exhibition, the rooms 
to be locked, and to remain under the 
custody of the officers of the Society ; but 
every facility will be afforded to the ex- 
hibitors of any curious or valuable arti- 
cles, to secure them in cases which may 
be sent in for the purpose, or in such 
manner as may be deemed most expe- 
dient. 

The Exhibition to be opened free to 
the public—on Tickets—which may be 
obtained from theymembers or officers of 
the Society. 

Each article offered for a premium, 
must be accompanied with a sealed note 
containing the name of thé exhibitor, 
which will not be opened til} after the 
premiumis are decided, and which will be 
before the public Exhibition takes place, 
in order that the names of the exhibitors 
may be marked on the articles obtaming 
premiums, unless it shall be otherwise de- 
sired by the owners. 


Ata meeting held on Thursday tho 
14th of March, it was resolved— 

That it be referred to the Select Com- 
mittee, and the Commitee of Agricul- 
ture, to communicate with the country 
gentlemen, during the Cattle Show, and 
to consider and report on the advantage 
and expediency of offering Premiums for 
Hay brought into Smithfield market, in 
Dublin, in Trusses. 


The following donation was presented 
to the Society by M. Fitzgerald, Esq., 
M.R.D.S. 


A Head of the “ Sus Babyrusse” of 
Linneus. 


Resotvep—That the thanks of the 
Society be presented to Mr. Fitzgerald for 
this valuable and very perfect specimen. 
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At a meeting on the 25th of April, 


the following report was presented from 
the Committee of Agriculture :— 

«The Committee of Agriculture and 
Planting have to state to the Society, 
that in conformity with their Report pre- 
sented on the last day, of meeting, which 
was then approved and confirmed, they 
have, at the desire of the gentlemen from 
whom the communication therein alluded 
to was made, proposed to the noblemen 
and gentlemen interested in the promo- 
tion and encouragement of husbandry in 
Ireland, who may be disposed to adopt 
the suggestions therein put forth, to meet 
your Committee in the Committee-room 
on Wednesday, 15th May; and your 
Committee have sanguine hopes that by 
the cooperation of this body with the 
Royal Dublin Society, many objects of 
general utility to the agricultural inte- 
rests of Ireland will be promoted. The 
result of the meetjng shall be laid before 
the Society. 

«C,. S. Hawrnorne, 
«“ Chairman.” 


Mr. Hawthorne presented the follow- 
ing report from the Selected Committee 
and the Committee of Chemistry :— 

«“ The Selected Committee and Com- 


mittee of Chemistry have to acquaint 
the Society, that a delay having occurred 
in the transmission from London of some 
apparatus necessary to illustrate Mr. 
Davy’s Lectures on Electricity, the Com- 


mittees have directed Mr. Davy in the 
mean time to deliver a short course of 
lectures on the application of Chemistry 
to the Arts and Manufactures ; to. com- 
mence on Monday, the 6th May next, 
and have caused them to be announced in 
the newspapers, as usual. 

« C, S. Hawrnorne, 

«¢ Chairman.” 


Reap, 

A letter from the Right..Hon, Tho- 
mas Spring Rice, to the Assistant Secre- 
tary, acknowledging the receipt of Mr. 
Davy’s Observations respecting the,Speci- 
fic Gravity of Soaps, transmitted to him. 

ORDERED, 

That the letter be inserted on the Mi- 
nutes, ; 

“ Treasury, 
“6th April, 1833. 
« St, 

“TI have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of Professor Davy’s observations 
respecting the specific gravity of soap, 
which you have forwarded to me by the 
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direction of the Royal Dublin Society, 
I beg you will offer my thanks to the 
Society, and at the same time express my 
gratification that, the attention of that 
learned body should have been. directed 
to a practical subject of this nature, im- 
portant as it is to the manufacturing in- 
dustry of Ireland. 
*¢ I have the honor to be, Sir, 
« Your very obedient, 
** Humble Servant, 
« Sprinc Rice. 


« Edward Hardman, Esq.” 


The following letter from Sir E, §. 
Lees to the Assistant Secretary was read, 
and it was ordered that the letter should 
be printed in the Appendix to the Mi- 
nutes of the proceedings, and referred to 
the Committee of Agriculture, with au- 
thority to order one of the Machines as 
a model :— 

« My pear HarpMan, 

« Although an exile in this happy and 
most hospitable country, I hope I shall 
never be insensible to the interests of our 
own unfortunate native land ; and, there- 
fore, I write to you in reference to a‘ma- 
chine which I have just seen here: the 
application of which promises to be pro- 
ductive of incalculable advantage to Ire- 
land, in enriching the rich, and comforting 
the poor, while it holds out certain expet- 
tations of converting vast tracts of now 
comparatively unprofitable bog: Jand: into 
valuable soil. The object of this machine, 
most simple in its construction, and mot 
exceeding £7 in expense, is to economize 
the formation of turf peat; and by. the 
rapid expulsion of water from it; to bring 
it nearer the consistency of .coal fuel.— 
In both it is emimently successful ; ,and 
those advantages are attained by’ simply 
placing the turf sod-when cut from the 
bog, in a press subject. to theypressure of 
a man’s arm operating on a lever, which 
produces a power equal to seven téns 
weight. In about three: secorids,of; sime, 
the sod is reduced to one-third of »ité.cri- 
ginal size when placed in the press; and 
in this reduced state it assumes.the shape 
of, and remains a little. larget.in: bulk 
than an ordinary brick. Exposure to air 
and sun dries it in three days,. when, it 
weighs very nearly four pounds, .and be- 
comes perfectly hard, and very nearly, as 
consistent as coal ; but emits a more in- 
tense heat. I recommend the Dublin 
Society, by all means, to order one of 
those machines; three of which only 
have, as yet, been completed. Every 
gentleman who has turf land should have 
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one;-any wheel-wright can make: it.— 
excuse ‘this hurried line as our Dub- 
lin post is about to go off. 
“« Ever your’s faithfully, 
« Epw. 5. Legs. 
GP. O. Edinburgh, 
(April 19, 1833. 
P.S.—The machine prepares the turf 
at less than 2s. per ton. 
“* Edward Hardman, Esq. Assist. Sec. 
«“ Royal Dublin Society.” 
May 2. 

Mr, Hawthorne presented the follow- 
ing report from the Selected Committee, 
in. conjunction with the Committee of 
Chemistry and Mineralogy :— 
~o9 it having appeared to these Com- 
mittees since their last report, that the 
allowance. of £150 to the late Sir Char- 
les Giesecke, as Keeper of the. Museum, 
was only, personal to him, and. not in- 
tended.to apply to his successor ;, they 
are,of opinion, that. it will not,be in the 
power of the Society to offer to such 
persons as may. be Candidates for the va- 
cant situations, more than the salary en- 
joyed.by Sir Charles Giesecke, of £150, 
as , Professor of Mineralogy; and they 
veeommend to the Society, that. they 
should endeayour to procure for the lat- 
ter annual » (with the liberty, of 
kepping private classes,) a person quali- 
fied, by, his knowledge of Mineralogy, 
Geology,.and Natural History, to take 
gharge,.of the Cabinet of Minerals, and 
of the Museum; and that these, Com- 
mittees should have the same authority 
as that delegated to them on the 4th 
April last, to invite scientific men to pro- 
pose for the Professorship. 

«“ Cuarces S. HawTHORNE 
“ Chairman.” 
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May 9. 


Mr. Hemphill presented the following 
report from the Committees of Library 
and Museum :— 


“Your Committees have to report, 
that since the last meeting of the Board, 
the Soeiety has experienced a severe loss 
by the death of their respected and va- 
lued Librarian, Frederick Cradock, Esq., 
a loss which they have no doubt the So- 
ciety at large will unite with them in de- 
ploring, and creating a vacancy which 
they will find it difficult to fill with the 
same degree of efficiency, correctness, 
and talent. That immediately on this 
event taking place, the Assistant Secre- 
tary convened those two committees, and 
that they have felt it to be their duty to 
direct that the Library and Museum 
should both be closed until the Society 
should have an opportunity at their meet- 
ing on Thursday next, the 9th inst., to 
give such directions, on this occasion, as 
they may judge proper. ' 

« Joun M‘Kay, 
‘«* Chairman.” 
«6th May, 1833.” 


ReEso.vep, 


That it be referred to the Committee 
of Botany, to take into their considera- 
tion how far it may be practicable to have 
a short course of Lectures, on the Phy- 
siology of Plants, delivered by the Pro- 
fessor in the Society’s Theatre, in Kil- 
dare-street, this season, previous to the 
delivery of the course at the Garden, 
having reference to the resolution of the 
Society of the 4th April. 
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The following are the Officers of the 
Society for the current year ;— 
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Whitley Stokes; M.D., Colonel Colby, 
RB; ichard Griffith, Esq. 

Coildcil— Francis Barker; M:D.; Ma- 
siere Brady, Esq., G. A. Hamilton, Bsq., 
Wi ‘Ti Hamilton, Esq, Robert Hamil- 


ton, Esq., A. Jacob, M.D., J. M‘Don- 
nell, M.D., ‘Philip Molloy, Esq.,: John 
Nicholson, Esq., Captain Portlock, R.E., 
Rew: G. S. Smith, Isaac Weld. 

Secretaries—Rev. H. Lloyd, J. Ap- 
jobn; M.D., 

Treasurers—Rev. T. Luby, Henry 
Joy, Esq. 





BELFAST, NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY. 


The seventh public meeting of the 


members of the Natural History Suciety nesday evening, 17th of April, on which 


in the present Session, was held on Wed- 
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occasion a paper was read by Mr. William 
Webb on Heat. The Reader justified 
the introduction of such a subject: in a 
Natural History Society, by pointing out 
its universal influence over every part 
the universe, The two conflicting theo- 
ries respecting the nature of caloric were 
brought forward, and a number of facts 
illustrative of the phenomena of the ra- 
diation and absorption of heat were no- 
ticed, their influence on animals and vege- 
tables alluded to, and the difference” be- 
tween latent and combined caloric ex- 
plained. 

The following donations tothe Museum 
were. received, viz. :—Addresses deli- 
vered to the Proprietors of the Liverpool 
Royal Institution at their different. an- 
nual, meetings, from Thomas. Martin, 
Esq.,; Secretary; Proceedings of the 
Committee of Science, and Correspon- 
dence of the Zoological Society of Lon- 
don for 1832, presented hy the Council ; 
thirteen copper, and five silver coins, from 
Mr. Herdman, Mill-street; a Hottentot 
carosse of the skin of the bonti-bok, and 
two bottles of snakes, from Mr. Robert 
Halliday, Esq., Cape of Good Hope; a 
species of limalu, or king-crab of the 
Americans, from New Orleans, presented 
by Samuel Vance, Esq.; a number of 
British and exotic insects, from J. O. 
Westwood, Esq. F.L.S.—part of these 
were received in exchange for some of 
the Society’s insects, and the remainder 
as a donation ; some insects, from John 
Curtis, F.L.S.; specimens of a few of 
the smaller British fishes, from William 
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Yarrell,, Esq,, F.L.S.; specimens. of 
Hippethon Elliotac and Linneus Graze- 
mus Jeff., from Jobn Ed. GrayyoEsq, 
F.R.S. ; nine large bottles of Fiast In- 
dian reptiles, from Major Martin ; spe- 
cimens of the turbo politas, froniBantry 
Bay, presented by Mr. John Humphreys, 
Cork ; a fine skin of a boa constfictor, 
from Mrs. Dickey, Myrtletield ; fosail 
horn of the stag, (cervus elephas,) dug 
up in the vicinity of Belfast, from Wil- 
liam Sinclaire, Esq., ten specimens of 
native birds, stuffed and in cases, being 
the remainder of thirty, including ‘some 
rare species, from John’ Montgomery, 
Esq., Locust-lodge; a flying ‘fish, and 
some of the rarer land and fresh ‘water 
shells of Ireland, from William Thomp- 
son, Esq. ;'a collection of Trish marine 
shells, from’ Mrs. James Thomson 'Ten- 
nent ; ‘a number of. foreign shells from a 
lady ;a-collection of ‘Irish shells, from 
Robert “Templeton, Esq.; sonie’ rare 
Trish‘ marine shells, from George C. Hynd- 
man, Esq. 

The ‘valuable donation of bird skins 
from Chili, received from James George 
Hull, Esq., of ‘Santiago, had been an- 
nounced ona former evening. Part of 
them having now been stuffed; by’ Mr. 
Carfrae, ' of Edinburgh, were’ exhibited, 
and, by the variety of their attitudes, and 
the contrast of their plumage, excited 
general’ admiration. Among them’ We 
noticed herons of different ‘species, fal- 
cons, owls, ducks, flamingoes, spoonbills, 
kingsfishers, &c. 


NOTICES. 





The Naturalist’s Library. Ornithology. Vol. 
L Humming Birds.— ae Willian Jardine, 
Bart., F.R.S.E., &c. o pp. 147.° Edin. 
bargh, Lizars ; Dublin, Curry and Co. 

There could scarcely have been-a better 

chosen subject to commence a Naturalist’s 

Library than the history of the golden 

humming birds of southern countries~— 

They were calculated to captivate atten- 

tion by their curious forms and: habits 

but more particularly by their lustrous and 
gorgeously varied plumage. Diminutivein 
their proportions, their wings arched and 
lengthy, the plumulets firmly united, and 
the shafts of the quills remarkably strong 
and elastic, their flight is so swift as to be 
cotnpared by some to a meteor, and by 
others tothe descent ofasun beam. Though 





so frail and delicate, they are familiar, 
hovering over one side of a shrub-whilé the 
fruit or flowers are plucked)from that,op- 
posite, and when aliout to feedithey poise 
themselves | over the. favorite flower so 
steadily, that the wings become, invisible 
or only like a mist, and + then {sad- 
denly datt off to the object....They are 
singularly intelligent, and Mr, Bullock 
relates the evirious manner in which they 
rob the large Mexican bird spider of his 
prey. These bee-like and beautiful cre- 
ations, which Sir William Jardine has so 
ably illustrated, are, perhaps, the only 
birds that possess'to an equal extent, va- 
riety of colour, and a lustre that approach- 
es 80 nearly to that of the more brilliant 
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metals.and gems. Super mantles were 
made of their feathers by the Mexicans, 
ictures. were embroidered with their 
skins, and jewels stolen from their “starry 
fronts,” are worn by the Indian’s bride. — 
Yet these tints are versatile with the re- 
flected light, and farther appear to vary 
at different ages in different sexes, and it 
is not cértain if, like the Indian Bunting 
(Emberiza Paradisea), they do not un- 
dergo certain changes in different seasons 
which render the recognition of species 
oftentimes a source of considerable doubt. 
Of the first kind-we have examples in the 
ruby-crested humming bird, in which the 
bird of one year is of a brownish grey.— 
The Trochilus mellivorus from the con- 
siderable differences which exist between 
the plumage of the young and the old 
bird, has been described under more than 
ene name, The T. recurvirostris, in 
which the recurvature of the bill was sup- 
posed to be accidental, till Wilson pointed 
out the necessity of such a provision to 
enable the bird to obtain honey from some 
of the pendant Bignonacez, is not in its 
complete plumage, and the young male 
and female of the T. magnifica differ 
from one another, and again in the adult 
state: it is indeed only the adult male 
that has any pretensions to the name 
which Viellot ‘gave them. The second 
source of difficulty is exemplified in the 
erence between the ie and female 
of the T. chalybeas, as figured by Lis- 
sop, ‘and other species. In many the fe- 
mhale ‘is, unknown—this is the casé in,the 
T. furcatus, T. cyansus, and T. petas- 
phonis, figured in the work before as. 
The’ disappearance ‘of crests, tufts, ‘and 
other appendagés, ‘is a most’ common, if 
ngt.# constant occurrence, and in many 
species there is even variety in size; this 
isthe case in the female of T, ornatus, 
which, wants the grest and neck tuts, and 
is, legs in, size than the male. Jn the T, 
delandil, the crown of the male is adorned 
Ww crest, and the fore part of the 
ca of a.deep azure blue, in the fe- 
¢ this crest is wanting, and the upper 
parts are of a golden green, The third 
cause, of.difficulty in spécific. determina- 
tions, ogcurs in the tufts of certain spe- 
cies, as the T, scutatus, T. ornatus, and 
T.. Audenetii, which perhaps are in the 
ruff (Tringa pugnax), only appear during 
the breeding season. ‘There are varie- 
ties in the finds themselves which are in- 


dependent of all these circumstanées— 
thus LaJham describes three states of the 
T. furcatus, and the same author men- 
tions three varieties of the T. yiridissi- 
mum, one of which is figured by Sir 
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William as the T. prasina. Lastly, there 
ate variations effected by the sole influ- 
ence of situation, which is strikingly ex- 
emplified ‘in the evening humming bird 
(T. vesper), which inhabits the neigh- 
bourhood of Valparaiso, upon the naked 
and little wooded plains, and upon these 
elevated spots, wants the splendid lustre 
of the upper plumage. 

Professor Rennie has condescended to 
say, that “with the exception of one 
thing,” Sir William Jardine can write ; 
we think so too, but we doubt very much 
how far this could be carried without 
those altered translations and frequent 
quotations which serve to connect the 
very few observations for which a work 
of mere illustration leaves space. The 
work, however, on every account is de- 
serving of the highest encomiums, and 
is unparalleled in cheapness---35 beauti- 
fully coloured plates for 6s. and we shall 
look out with interest for its continuation. 


Edinburgh Cabinet Library. No. 1). Life of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, by Patrick Fraser Tyter. 
Esq., F.R.S. and F.S.A. In one vol.—Bdin- 
burgh, Oliver and Boyd; and Simpkin and 
Marshall, London. 1833. 


We should be guilty of an injustice to 
our own opinions, as well as to the great 
merits of the volume before us, were we 
to confine our commendations, so far as 
merely to. consider it in reference to its 
forming an individual number of a most 
valuable and interesting series, or as con- 
trasted with any of the works which 
haye issued from the press, executed upon 
anearly similar plan. It is, in fact, one 
of the ablest productions in point of ar- 
rangement and style, and the mostattrac- 
tiye in interest, amongst the many, pub- 
lications which haye lately sapien to 
canvass for popular favour. Ihe con- 
ductors..of the Edinburgh Cabinet, Li- 
brary; without, any affectation or un- 
founded, pretensions, have established 
equitable claims in their behalf, upon the 
liberal patronage of the public ; from,the 
outset, their successive volumes _haye 
been distinguished for varied and instruc- 
tive information, conveyed alike with 
conciseness and elegance ; they have not 
undertaken a task which, upon experi- 
ment, they have been detected as incom- 
petent to effect; nor are they likely to 
commit the error, by which some of their 
cotemporaries have suffered, and not un- 
justly, in impoverishing the strength of 
their material and the number of their 
resources, by an indiscreet and unprofit- 
able anxiety to publish, as it. would ep- 
pear, against, time. The just and honor- 
able meed of approbation, to which we 
conceive the managers of the Edinburgh, 
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series entitled, would appear to us to de- 
serve to be founded, not so much upon 
their placing knowledge within jreach of 
all classes of the community, by the cheap- 
ness of their publications, as upon their 
judicious policy in allowing due time for 
such a proper execution, and to speak 
technically, “getting up” of the work 
as must secure the instruction it contains 
being the very best of its kind, Hence, 
very naturally, their consecutive numbers 
are looked forward to with a deeper in- 
terest, as experience has proved that they 
will only treat of important subjects, to 
which ample justice cannot fail to be 
rendered when treated of by writers of 
first rate ability, 

It, has been remarked, that it is very 
difficult to fix the era of the « Age of 
Chivalry ;"—almost all the old writers 
who discuss the topic, speaking of it as 
long antecedent to their own. times,— 
However, we are content to consider the 
reign of Elizabeth as the age of Eng- 
land's chivalry , replete, as every one pe- 
rusing the volume before us must allow 
it to have been, with every thing that 
could give birth to and cherish gallantry 
and courage, and abounding with’ the 
most célebrated proficients in both. The 
list of illustrious charactérs which’ are’ to 
be'found in the court annals of’ the ‘vir- 
gin queen, sufficiently bears vis dut-in' the 
preceding’ position ; a list, “which for thie 
éxtradrdinary assemblage ‘it exhibits’ of 
varied’ and distinguished talent, ‘has‘tie- 
vér, we’ may thik eddert, been equalled 
site ; neither in truth, we may ‘add, is 
such an event likely to take place in time 
to come; as we have no data at present 
to justify us in calculating upon a similar 
array of warriors arising at any future 
period, in behalf of a true religion and 
upright politics ; while the darkened line 
of the literary horizon forbids us to anti- 
cipate the advent of a second Shakspeare 
in literature, to whom might be applied 
what was no less merited by the first, in 
allusion to his knowledge of nature, than 
by the celebrated Abelard, of whom it 
was said, “ Cui soli patuit scibile quic- 
quid erat.” 

But, if chivalry may be considered ads 
at its meridian during Elizabeth's veg 
we may look upon it as set altogether 
upon the death of Raleigh, to rise’ no 
more, Had it pleased Providence to spate 
the noblest and the loveliest of her race, 
in the person of the lamented daughter 
of George the Fourth; all that* might 


with justice have been expécted from the’ 


simplicity and integrity of goodness, the 
affectionate warmth and kind sympatlties 
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of benevolence, and the maori and 
well-tempered control of an almost ua- 
bounded power, might at this day have 
been in progress to be realised. But an 
inscrutable decree has willed it other- 
wise ; and we live to regret, “ what once 
hath been, and now is not,” when the 
zeal of a sovereign was seconded by the 
enterprise of a court, and the one was 
unceasingly felt, and the other conti- 
nually exerted in behalf both of moral 
justice and divine truth. Such reflec- 
tions, however, although they arise in- 
stinctively, must not lead us too far from 
the subject whence they have originated 
—time and space require that we should 
return to our book, In his brief preface, 
Mr. Tytler lays before the reader his ob- 
ject and design, and has redeemed his 
pledge to a Totter in the body of the 
work. He has selected for his subject 
the biography of one of the most extra- 
ordinary men of his day, and has cer 
tainly succeeded in presenting the public 
with a.most unprejudiced and impartial 
statement of facts, deriving additional in- 
terest from their being discussed in’ the 
easy and polished, style of an accom. 
plished. writer. Mr. Tytler cannot be 
too highly commended, for his careful re~ 
searches among the state’ papers, and his 
accurate, examination of other anthéntic 
records and accounts relative to the im- 
mediate subject of his memoir; while he 
is no Jess entitled to praise for liis judi- 
cious relief of the main narrative, (by 
brief and. judicious occasional observa, 
tions upon the most celebrated and inte- 
resting characters, literary and political, 
among Raleigh’s cotemporaries. 





A Father’s Present to his Son. Wakeman, Dab- 
* lien, 1833, 


This little yolume has been published: as 
a companion to the well known comipi- 
lations, « The Sacred Harp,” and.“ A. 
Mother’s Present to her Daughter,” and 
were we merely to regard it as a speci- 
men of what may be done by our metro- 
politan printers, it would deserve no small 
degree of praise; but though in beauty 
of typography it would be’ difficult to 
point out any English work which excels 
it, yet this is the least of its attractions, 
as it contains a most excellent selection 
from the most approved authors, whose 
names are alone sufficient guarantee for 
the excellence of the materiel chosen by 
the Editor for the construction of this 
little volume, which ‘we most strorigly re- 
commend not only as an Teen 
presént for ‘young persons, but also as well 
adapted for the perusal of all who, with- 
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out the opportunity or time necessary for 
consilting the numerous works to which 
the Editor has had access, would yet wish 
to be acquainted with the most striking 


and interesting portion of the writings of 
those who have toiled to advance the 


NEW 


My Harp o'er which so oft I've hang. In imi. 
Lesion of an Irish Melody. Sung by Mrs. 
Wood at the Rotanda) Composed by D. 
ran. Willis’s, Westmoreland-street. 


Con- 


Mr. D. Conran is a composer we turn to 
with great respect, as we know he has 
written several songs which have been 
very popular, besides a very scientific 
work on harmony, and many favorite 
piano forte pieces. The song under con- 
sideration will, we are sure, be much ad- 
mired by the lovers of Irish airs: it is a 
charming melody, well and judiciously 
harmonized, and when sung with expres- 
sion by the fair daughters of Erin’s green 
isle, we have no doubt that it will prove 


Very attractive. 


The Silent Farewell. A Ballad, dedicated to 
Lady Campbell, by Samuel Lover, Esq, Willis, 
Westmoreland-street. 

Mr. Lover’s ballad shews much elegance 

and sentiment in its general structure, and 

is a very pleasing composition both as to 
the poetry and music. 

The World round. As sung by Mr. Phil. 
lips and A. Gusitiel. -a = ioe. 
Eon. Viarmonic Inti tution. } “ 

Previously to setting the stanzas of this 

song, which are admirably adapted for 

music, Mr. St. Leger seems to have read 
them with much attention, and has ex- 
pressed them in a very pleasing and ori- 
ginal strain, and has taken particular pains 
with the accentuation. This song is with- 

im the range of tenor and baritone voices. 

Upon the whole, it is a very good semi- 

bacchanalian semi-witty composition, 

gracefully imagined, and. tastefully ex- 
ecuted. 

I’ve met thee at the Festival. Written and 


Capers by Mr. Orr, of the Chapel Royal. 
Willis, Westmoreland-street. ” 


A highly pleasing and original melody, 
extremely well arranged and adapted to 
the poetry, which is decidedly of a supe- 
rior order to the —, of songs to 
be met with at present. The composer 
has a great advantage when he writes his 


own poetry, as is well exemplified in this 
instance. 


New Music. 
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dearest interests of mankind. We trust 
that the author may continue to give us 


proofs of his industry and discernment, 
by sending out many such volumes as that 
which we now most warmly recommend 
to our reuders. 


MUSIC. 


We wish Mr. Orr every success, and 
hope as he has been so fortunate as to 
write something that is esteemed, that he 
will continue to exert his musical talents, 


Weber's celebrated. Concert Stiick. As per- 
formed by Mr. William S. Conran ; and pub- 
lished by him at 63, Grafton-street. 


We have had frequent opportunities of 
hearing Mr, Conran play this splendid 
composition of the immortal Weber lately, 
at the concerts given by the Garrison 
Club at the Royal Barracks, and have 
been delighted with his exquisite taste 
and brilliant execution. It would be im- 


possible for us to enter into a detailed ac- 
count of all the beauties of this truly 
beautiful concerto, but, suffice it to say, 


it isa masterly production and perfect in 
all its parts. 
The Innsbriicke March: as played by the Band 
of the 43d oe ipnesry, Arranged for the 
y «. 


Piano-forte, A. Rawlings. Willis, 
Westmoreland-street, 


This arrangement of Mr. Rawling’s com- 
mences with a pastorale movement, and 
is a pleasing introduction to the march, 
which is a great favorite on the conti- 
nent, particularly in Germany ; and con- 
cludes with a coda, which is very well 
worked up. Mr. Rawlings’s arrange- 
ments are generally popular, but we think 
this will be one of his most successful 
productions, 


I'll think of thee. The words by T. Campbell, 
Esq., composed by F. Robinson. London. 
This song is every way worthy of its 
composer, and we cannot give it greater 
praise, as we know of no singer whose 
excellence is of a more exalted kind than 
Mr. Robinson’s ; not only is he possessed 
of those natural qualifications requisite 
for a perfect singer, but he has shewn the 
rare talent of forming a peculiar and pure 
style, and has not been a mere imitator of 
the English or Italian school, This song 
is admirably adapted to the highly poeti- 
cal words of Campbell, and conveys all 
the inimitable pathos of the words. It 
has, we understand, had a most, extensive 
sale, to which its merits fully entitle it. 








